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No More Rowing! 


Breezing over the water without oar-work— 
speeding away to distant fishing ground, off 
for a visit to neighboring summer resort, or 
merely loafing along for a cool ride—that’s 
Evinruding! ‘The favorite sport of more than 
100,000 vacationists and outdoor lovers. 


Fishing trips mean more sport and more fish when your 
boat is Evinrude-powered! You can set up your rods 
and lines as you speed along at 7 or 8 miles an hour. 
And, if you wish, you can slow down to a trolling speed 
that will keep your spoon spinning at just the right 
depth. 


Why lose half the fun of this year’s outings sweating 
at the oars? Clamp a sturdy little Evinrude to your 
rowboat or canoe and know all the joys of motorboat- 
ing at a surprisingly reasonable cost. 


See the Evinrude at your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer's and ask him why it costs only 
$10 a year. Or send for illustrated catalog. 
Evinrude service is as convenient as the motor 
itself. All of the Service Stations listed below 
carry a stock of parts—you need never wait 
long for a replacement. 


Evinrude Motor Company 
408 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


6) Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


SERVICE STATIONS: 
Savannah, Ga. 10-20 No. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


945 W. 45th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 137'McGill St., Montreal, Que. 
180 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 1563 Monterey Ave., Victoria, B. C. 


EVIN DE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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“< * an 99 
We Whippe Every Stream’, 


‘Dear Tom: 


“Jennie and I and the Harley-Davidson have been trout fishing for a week. 
Jennie’s learned to cast a fly now, and this morning she hooked three beauties in 
that deep hole above the dam. 


“We pitched camp up on Big Ledge and whipped every stream within forty 
miles. ‘The little old Harley-Davidson was the life of the party. She just ‘eats 
up the hills, and is still giving fifty miles for a dollar—gas, oil, tires 'n everything. 


“T'm bringing the trout I promised you. There's plenty of room in the side- 
car, even with Jennie and all the luggage. 


See you Saturday, 
DICK” 


Youll wish you had a motorcycle when vacation time 
comes. Ask the Harley-Davidson dealer for a demon- 
stration, or write to us for literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 























Harley-Davidson 








“Corlds Champion” 
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AN ANGLING MANUAL 
By DR. GEO. PARKER HOLDEN 
This deals with the selection, care and rig- 
ging of the rod; the art of casting; trout 
abits; lures and their use, including stream 
entomology. JO full page colored illustra- 
tions showing Flies in their natural colors, 
and numerous black and whités. ‘olored 
cover jacket. l6mo. Silk Cloth. Net $2.50 


“CASTING TACKLE 
AND METHODS” 


By O. W. SMITH 
Fishing Editor of “Outdoor Life and 
author of “Trout Lore.” The author has 
endeavored to embody not only the accumu- 
lated wisdom of forty years of angling, but 
also to draw upon the experience of well- 
known angling experts. A valuable book 
for both the old-timer and the amateur. 
Elaborately illustrated. Large 12mo. Silk 





“THE IDYL OF THE 
SPLIT-BAMBOO” 
By GEO. PARKER HOLDEN 


Author of “Streamcraft—with Foreword by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. A valuable addition 
to the practical literature of angling. This 
splendid volume deals with the construction 
of the Split-Bamboo Rod in a way as distinc- 
tively as ““Streamcraft'’ occupies its spec- 
ial field. Elaborately illustrated. 12mo, 
handsomely bound, net $3.00. 


“GOIN’ FISHIN’ ” 
By DIXIE CARROLL 


Author of “Lake and Stream Game Fishing” 
and “Fishing Tackle and Kits.’ Introduc- 
tion by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. A new 
book for the every now-and-then fisherman 
as well as the expert angler. Fishing facts of 
the utmost interest to all lovers of the Out- 
doors. Many illustrations from photographs 
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No angler’s library complete without it. Large 


Cloth, net, $3.00. l12mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. 








By DIXIE CARROLL 
Author of *Goin’ Fishin’,”” and *‘Fishing Tackle and Kits.” A practical book 
on popular fresh water game fish, the tackle necessary, and how to use it, written 
in a Pal-to-Pal style from actual fishing experiences. Many illustrations from 
photographs. Colored cover jacket. Large \2mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00 





By DIXIE CARROLL 
Author of “Lake and Stream Game Fishing” and “Goin Fishin’,”” Essentially a 
practical book. How, when and where to fish, and the right kind of tackle for 
all angles of fishing for the fresh water game fishes. Many illustrations from 
photographs. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00. 








BOOK OF BLACK BASS AND MORE 
ABOUT THE BLACK BASS 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


This is a complete treatise on Bass, containing not only advice 
as to the methods of angling, but also a scientific history of the 
species. The greatest book of its kind published. 140 illus- 
trations. Handsome 3-colored cover jacket. \12mo. Silk Cloth. 
Net $3.00. 





BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER 
GAME FISHES OF AMERICA 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


Author of “Book of the Black Bass.*” The most comprehensive 
hook on American game fishes published. Describes in detail 
ninety species and varieties of game fish. Many illustrations 
and frontispiece and cover jacket in color. Large 12mo. Silk 
Cloth. Net $3.00. 


To be published shortly 


In the 
Alaska-Yukon 
Game Lands 


By J. A. McGUIRE 
With introduction by 
m. T. Hornaday 


A most important and inter- 
esting book of the north 


Elaborately Illustrated 


Net, $3.00 








IZAAK WALTON 
[his “Fishermen's Encyclopaedia of Happiness” bids fair 
to become the ‘standard exquisite edition of Walton's great 
Classic. 16 full-page illustrations in color by James H. Thorpe. 
Handsomely bound. Large 4mo. Cloth. Net $3.50. 


GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD 
By DR. CHAS. FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 


This volume is designed to provide a well illustrated con- 
densed account of the game fishes of the world. Over 100 tlus- 
trations. Handsomely bound arge &vo Net, $5.00 














INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION IN 
RIFLE PRACTICE 


By LT. COL. A. J. MAC NAB, JR. 





AMERICAN FOOD AND 
GAME FISHES 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN and 
BARTON WARREN EVERMAN 


A popular account of all species found in 
America north of the Equator. With keys 
for ready identification. Life Histories and 
Methods of Capture 

Colored plates and text drawings 
8vo. Cloth, net $5.00. 


The subjects of Aiming, Position, Vision 
and Trigger-pull are all treated in a manner 
botn interesting and instructive. Many 
illustrations. Net 75 cents 


Large 








Adventure, Hunting and Camping 
Spiritedly Described A 


CAMP FIRES IN THE THE YELLOWSTONE 
YUKON NATIONAL PARK 


By HARRY ANTON AUER 

In this book the author, an explorer, a | By GEN. HIRAM M. CHITTENDEN 
hunter of big game, and lover of the Great 
Out-of-Doors, takes the reader from the An entirely new and revised edition 
shut-in-life of the cities to the mighty | with new plates and new illustrations of this 
wilderness of Alaska and The Yukon remarkable classic of the Yellowstone 
Net $3.00. Net $3.00 


STEWART KIDD 


Notably Interesting Book 
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The Lure of the Feathered Shaft 


The bow and arrow in warfare, history, target practice and in the modern 


hunting of game. 


QNES first recollection of the bow and 

arrow dates back to the time when we 
were knee-high, and Indians were crouching 
in every bush. It was then that we read of 
the marvelous exploits of one William Tell 
and how he pierced an apple that had been 
placed on his son’s head as a target; and 
how, if he had missed said apple his son 
would not have lived to tell the story to his 
grandchildren. Anyhow, William Tell did 
not- miss the apple, and we believed the 
story, altho as we grew older we let our faith 
slip away from us, with the result that we 
stowed it away with the many and varied 
relations of mythology. Then we read about 
Robin Hood, the robber chief, 
and his wonderful doings, and 
held our breath. All of these 
singular things served to sur- 
round the bow and the arrow 
with the rose and gold of ro- 
mance, and add to this the tales 
of the doings of the famous Eng- 
lish archers in the early wars 
that Britain carried on, and we 
have always had a subject to con- 
jure with. The long bow and the 
cross bow were used by the Eng- 
lish in actual service as late as 
1585, when they participated in 
the freeing of the Netherlands. 
Was your blood not stirred? 
Were you not thrilled thru and 
thru when you read how, during 
the present World War, the 
Ghostly Archers of Mons came 
forth from their graves and, 
sending their visionary shafts at 
the oncoming Germans, staggered 
them and drove them back? It 
was all superstitous fiction, of 
course, that these ghosts of Eng- 
lish archers killed in the early 
days appeared as related, but we 
dislike to believe it was not true. 
Like a perfect storm, all our 





on construction and use. 


Robert Page Lincoln 


thirty feet. Probably most of the settlers 
were slain at close range. It was when the 
Indian shot arrows with rags dipped in pitch, 
set afire and attached thereto, into the 
roofs of the buildings, that great damage 
resulted. But as an accurate archer there 
is every possibility that any out of a hun- 
dred of our well-known bowmen in this coun- 
try today could equal with ease the shooting 
of any Indian that ever trod the forest car- 
pet. We have it in the recountings of the 
early backwoodsmen that the narrations 


Some valuable suggestions 


Archery, which is the pastime of shooting 
arrows at a stationary target, has always held 
prominent recognition thruout the world. In 
this country tournaments have long been 
held, and devotees follow up the game with 
the same enthusiasm evidenced by followers 
of any other sport, be it fly-fishing or trap- 
shooting, golf or big game hunting. Edward 
Weston and Will Thompson have been the 
high lights in archery in this country, and 
some wonderful, really wonderful, arrow 
shooting has taken place—arrow shooting, in 
fact, that would make an Indian gaze in 
surprise. But target shooting and game 
shooting with the arrow is on the same basis 

as trapshooting is to actual wing 








shooting on the marshes or in the 
upland covers. Target shooting 
prepares one for the actual shoot- 
ing and gives one the necessary 
insight into the game. Without 
having much to say as to their 
prowess, there have always been 
men who have gone hunting with 
the bow and who have been ex- 
perts in the sport. In recent 
years none have attained to 
greater prominence than Saxton 
Pope and Arthur Young of Cali- 
fornia. When men go forth and 
actually kill deer, bears, moun- 
tain lions and wildcats with the 
bow, it is food for discussion in 
all the journals of the day—and 
the newspapers have certainly 
exploited Messrs. Pope and 
Young in their activities with the 
winged shaft. 

Saxton Pope, W. J. Compton 
and Arthur Young have been ac- 
tively shooting game for more 
than eight years. Their bows 
are made of the so-called Oregon 
yew, being the height of a man, 
and having a pull of from fifty to 
eighty pounds. When their bear 











recollections of bowmanry come 
back to us. For youth and the 
bow are as one. To use the bow 
is a natural primitive instinct 
with us, implanted in the very blood. 

In the history of this country the bow and 
rrow has surely played a prominent part. 
When the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Ply- 
outh Rock it was the feathered shaft that 
iey learned to dread, for shot as it was 
om ambush by a silent and unseen enemy, 
did count toll of many. As an archer the 
dian did not cut much of a figure. Prob- 
bly most of their kills were made near to 
ind, and game being so plentiful in those 
ays of the virgin wild, a deer could no 
ubt be stalked and dropped at twenty or 


RESULT 


OF AN EARLY MORNING’S HUNT WITH THE BOW 


AND ARROW (YOUNG AND COMPTON 


passed around of wonderful arrow shooting 
by the savages was mostly untrue or widely 
exaggerated. In killing the buffalo the In- 
dians would ride their ponies into a herd 
and, each selecting a specimen he desired to 
kill, would ride close to it and, leaning over 
so that the arrow head would be nearly three 
feet from the creature before the shaft was 
let go, it was driven on thru. It was shoot- 


ing of this sort that Buffalo Bill staged for 
the benefit of Grand Duke Alexis when that 
famous Russian hunted thru our then un- 
frequented West. 


was killed it was slain with bows 
having a 70-pound pull; which is 
to say that one is forced to pull 
70 pounds to bring the 28-inch 
arrow back to its head before it is released. 
The string they use on their bows is of Irish 
linen, one strand of Barbour’s No. 12 for 
every pound of pull. These strings are 
waxed and then twisted to form the whole, 
which makes a very durable combination. 
Their hunting arrows are made of birch 
dowels three-eighths of an inck in diameter, 
each arrow being twenty-eight inches in 
length. The arrows used for small game 
shooting, as for rabbits and squirrels, are 
not fitted out with sharp steel heads, but are 
blunt in the end. These small game arrows 
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have round-headed screws inserted in their 
tips, the wood around the tip being wound 
with fine brass wire. But for big game the 
arrows are provided with heads about one 
and one-half inches in length and one inch 


wide. These heads, or points, are fashioned 
like triangles and, being very sharp, do 
deadly damage wherever they strike, es- 


pecially in flesh, for they will tear sheer 
thru. 

“We carry about three dozen arrows along 
with us,” says Mr. Pope, a well-known doctor 
of San Francisco, in recounting experiences. 
“These are kept sharp, of course, by filing 
them. We have hunted all sorts of game, 
bagging scores of quail, rabbits and squir- 
rels. Foxes, raccoons, skunks and _ other 
predatory varmints have been taken into our 
camp. These have been shot at distances 
ranging from ten to fifty yards. In one 
afternoon Arthur Young killed seventeen 
ground squirrels with the bow. The last five 
of these he killed with five successive ar- 
rows, which is pretty fine shooting, as you'll 
admit. . 

“Now in the line of big game: In the 
last three years or so we have killed over a 
half dozen deer. Some years ago Compton 
shot a running buck at seventy-five yards 
and drove an arrow thru his shoulder, way 
up to the feather. This deer dropped after 
plunging down the canyon a couple hundred 
yards. One season Young got a three-pointer 
at sixty yards by a shot in the flank. The 
deer jumped a ravine and sought shelter in 
a bunch of bay trees. Young landed a sec- 
ond arrow thru the breast, and that put him 
out of commission. On the same trip I my- 
self shot a forked horn at sixty-five yards, 
driving an arrow clear thru him, the arrow 
flying twenty yards beyond. The deer ran 
some thirty more yards, staggered. and was 
killed by a shot thru the heart. It dropped 
without a struggle.” 

The strength of a good hunting bow may 
be judged from the above—a deer shot at 
sixty-five yards, the arrow going completely 
thru the deer and still traveling twenty yards 
beyond. 

Distance shooting is not largely practiced 
nowadays, but there are societies of Scottish 
archers who occasionally shoot at targets 220 
yards away. In flight shooting with the 
wooden bows, arrows are recorded to have 
been sent a distance of 300 yards and over. 
Some great flight shots have been made with 
the Turkish composite bow, which is made of 
rawhide, wood and horn. It is recorded that 
in the year 1795 the secretary of the Turkish 
Embassy in London shot an arrow 482 yards, 
and not so very many years ago an archer 
in France, shooting with a bow pulling 80 
pounds, sent an arrow 459 yards 8 inches. 
A Mr. Nesham, one of the leading archers 
in England, together with a professional sur- 
veyor, measured and got the accurate dis- 
tance of this shot. However. in actual game 
shooting, that is to say, shooting to kill, 
most shots are made within the _ sixty-five- 
yard limit. In the case of red squirrels and 
rabbits one can get close up to them, the 
shots being more direct, the point of aim 
not so high up. 

It certainly can be said that the bow is a 
deadly weapon, and a fair bow shot should 
be able to do well in good rabbit and squir- 
rel covers, enjoying sport that is in a class 
of its own. 

One can certainly agree with the rifleman 
who some time ago summed up the wonder- 
ful shooting of Young, Pope and Compton. 
saying: 

“The best living archer in America or 
England would probably hit a target four 
feet in diameter with about two-thirds of his 
shots at 100 yards. In a long string of shots 
it is barely possible that he might hit such 
a target with ten shots in succession. His 
chance of hitting a man at 100 yards would 
probably be better than one in two. A man 
who is a sood shot, but not a champion, 
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Lion killed with bow and arrow. Length, 7 


feet; weight, 100 pounds. No gun used. Four 
arrows penetrated the lion—two too many. 
would consider that he did excellent work 


if he hit the four-foot target with half his 
shots. Of course, either man might hit a 
blackbird at that range at the first shot, but 
the chances of doing so are very small. At 
60 yards our champion archer would seldom 
miss the four-foot target, and the great ma- 
jority of his shots would hit the size of a 
man. Our good archer, not a champion, 
would occasionally miss the four-foot target 
at 60 yards, but would frequently hit it with 
thirty or more shots in succession. The 
champion might hit a duck or prairie chicken 
with one shot in three or four at this range, 
while the ordinary good archer would do well 
to hit it with one shot in ten. At 40 yards 
the champion archer, by great good luck and 
much skill, might hit a ten-inch circle with 
ten successive shots at 20 yards. The ordi- 
nary good man at archery may perhaps shoot 
a lifetime without hitting the 9.6-inch bulls- 
eye of the target with five successive shots at 
40 yards. Only the slightest comparison of 
these records with those made every day with 














Buck deer shot at 65 yards by Dr. Saxton 
Pope with bow and arrow. 





the revolver is necessary to show how im. 
mensely difficult archery is as compared to 
the work of any firearm. I am a fairly pro- 
ficient rifleman, but it is my deliberate 
opinion that at least twenty times more prac 
tice is required to make a good archer than 
is required to make a good rifleman.” 

To which it may be added that it demands 
skill of a very significant order, keenness 
and concentration; also that in the practice 
of archery one derives all these things. Bui 
to be an excellent shot with the bow is not 
a matter of chance—of luck—in putting an 
arrow just where one wants it. It takes 
practice and a thoro knowledge of its many 
difficult points. Stern, strong men have prob- 
ably smiled at archery, the shooting of the 
feathered shaft, content to label it as child’s 
play. But when you are dealt out a 50, 60, 
70 or 80-pound bow, and you are asked to 
score a bulls-eye, you learn that you were 
vitally wrong in believing as you did. As | 
once stated, “It is an art that should appeal 
to playful blacksmiths on vacation.” 

In England yew-wood has long been used 
for bows. Yew-wood is of the species Taxus, 
a genus of conifers. The American yew 
(Taxus Canadensis) is somewhat numerous 
in places northward and thruout the Rocky 
Mountains, but has degenerated into a pros- 
trate form hardly more than a stunted shrub, 
altho the wood is exceedingly tough and 
makes excellent material for short bows es- 
pecially. Most of the plains Indians made 
bows of this wood, traveling great distances 
to obtain it. And, being hard to obtain in 
five or six-foot lengths, they had to content 
themselves with short pieces, which accounts 
for their short-length bows. Lemonwood 
makes for good bow wood, and in the eastern 
part of the country hickory, oak, ironwood 
and ash can be used—hickory and ironwood 
to be preferred over the other two. Second- 
growth wood presents probably a tougher 
fiber than an original growth, and in select- 
ing a piece one should be acquired that is 
more or less free from knots and twists, not 
more than four inches thru. This is cut suf.- 
ficiently long that you can construct a bow 
of your own height out of it. The bark 
should not be stripped from the piece. The 
two ends should be painted, after which the 
wood is put away in a dry attic or hay loft 


to season. This permits of a slow, penetrat- 
ing heat. If laid in the sun or by a stove 


the wood will crack, which practically ends 
its usefulness. After two or three weeks of 
seasoning the wood will be ready to work 
into shape. If you should desire a very hard 
piece of wood it can be boiled in a strong 
brine solution, after which it can be dried 
out and then worked into shape. All com- 
mercial bows, that is to say, bows made in 
factories. are boiled in a salt solution to 
harden them. 

An interesting thing to know at this stage 
of the game is what portion of the wood to 
use for the bow and what part to shave off. 
Some would shave off the entire outer sur- 
face and allow the bow proper to be made 
up of the round heart of the tree. But just 
as the enameled outer surface fiber of the 
bamboo is in demand to make up the split 
bamboo rod, so is the outer fiber of the bow 
wood in demand. Thus two-thirds of the 
wood of the bow should be inner wood and 
one-third outer wood to give it resistance 
and the power to promote springiness that 
will be about right. But to shave off the 
outer thickness of wood entirely. leaving only 
the inner heart wood, is to obtain a bow that 
has not one-half the strength of the former. 
And, again. it is natural that the inner wood 
be the inside of the bow. the outer wood the 
outside of the bow. 

The wood you work on should be without 
splinters and cracks, and as you cut it down 
it should be bent and whipped into shape. 
The bow itself should be very nearly a man’s 
height, altho a five-foot six-inch bow has 
been considered right for a man close to siz 











feet. However, the bow, in my opinion, 
should be about six inches less than a man’s 
height. The tools used are a long plane, a 
block plane, draw-shave and_ jack-knife. 
Sandpaper of medium and fine grade are also 
necessary. All tools must, of course, be 
sharp. 

A bow has what we know as a common 
center, and the portions on either side of it 
are known as the limbs. The center radiates 
the strength, but it is in the limbs that 
contain the snappy spring, the deadly power 
of the wood; therefore, they must be care- 
tully watched and studied as the wood is 
trimmed down. As this work continues, the 
weod piece is bent and the two limbs are 
vowed to see that one answers perfectly in 
curvature to the other. If it does not, the 
defect must be remedied. As the bow be- 
gins to near somewhat of its set thickness, 
a cord can be attached to it, and by having 
someone draw the bow back, so that it is held 
at arm’s length with the string under the 
chin, the limbs should be studied for lack of 
curve. It is possible that one will shave 
away too much wood, in which case a bow 
can easily be spoiled. To guard against this 
a little, very little is taken off at a time. 

lhe center of the bow, of course, is heavier 
than the rest of the weapon, tapering, in fact, 
from the center toward the ends. The ends 
of the limbs are left a trifle heavier, so that 
notches can be made on them to receive the 
loops of the bow cord. To permit of a 
firmer grip on the bow at its center I have 
found it a good idea to wind the same with 
electrician’s tape. The hand then grasps the 
bow without slipping, which happens often 
on the flinty, highly polished wood when un- 
taped. When thru shooting, the bow is un- 
strung by bending the bow and taking off 
the loop. However, the cord is allowed to 
remain on the bow at its lower limb, as this 
loop is tied to the wood. Were this loop 
loose like the upper one, there would be 
produced a vibration that would shake the 
bow. But by lashing the lower loop to the 
wood, the tremors are taken up and _ lost. 
Again, to guard against vibration, the cord 
from the loop up to about six inches on its 
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MESSRS. POPE AND YOUNG HUNTING RABBITS 


length should be reinforced by cord, which, 
strangely enough, aids in destroying the jar. 

The arrow you shoot is one of the’ most 
important features of the outfit. An arrow 
to be perfect must be absolutely straight in 
the first place, without bumps or inequalities 
along its length, for it does not take much 
to throw the shaft out of line. Good bow 
shooting is impossible with a poor arrow, so 
it is just as well to leave the game as to 
attempt it with inferior shafts. These can 
be purchased from the large eastern sporting 
geods companies (bows also, for that mat- 
ter), and it can, of course, be said that the 
home-made arrow rarely equals the finished 
commercial production. While arrows are 
made of hardwood (birch being the best), 
they should not be too heavy for the bow 
you shoot. Thus a heavy arrow of, say, 400 
grains, meant for a heavy bow, if shot with 
a light bow will not work in the perfect man- 
ner it should. 

The feathering of the arrow is a matter, 
too, that needs careful attention, and there 
is a certain type of feather that answers to 
the end in view. Turkey feathers that have 
stiff filaments are useless; but feathers with 
soft filaments that do not resist (to throw 
the arrow up over the hand as it is shot, but 
will lay smooth) is the kind you should se- 
lect. Goose feathers are excellent, and, of 
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Fig. I shows cord in a bow notch. 
ed across to be held in place. 
Fig. II shows (a) the feather with a strip of fiber attached to filaments; (b) shows the counter- 


sunk shit to receive fib 


FIG. IZ. 
The dots show where the bow-cord on the other limb is 





er, also counter-sinkings to finally bind fibers in place; (c) shows finished 


arrow; (d) shows the method of using three feathers. 
Fig. III shows how arrow is drawn back, not with the pinch, but with the finger-tips. 
Fig. IV shows (a) mark aimed at, and (b) the line of aim. C is the target, and the dotted 


¢ shows the drop of the arrow from the center at the line of aim. 





course, certain of the softer turkey feathers 
are also good. A, of Fig. Il, shows one sec- 
tion of a feather with part of the fiber at- 
tached to it. B shows the end of the arrow 
with a slit dug into the wood into which the 
feather fiber is sunk—a process repeated on 
the other side to receive the other feather 
fiber. C shows the arrow completed and the 
ends of the feather fibers tied into place in 
the counter-sunk nicks. By counter-sinking 
them the silk thread lies even with the wood. 
If the thread were ridged over the wood it 
would form a bump that would throw the 
arrow up as it passes over the inger. The 
fiber portion of the feather is sunk, as stated, 
in the slit dug out, and, accompanied with 
cabinet maker’s glue, it can be pressed into 
place and tied in. When dry it should re- 
main firm and immovable in the slit. D 
shows a method of using three feathers to 
an arrow, at three points, as shown. It is 
claimed for this arrow that it is more ac- 
curate. It was a method taught me by an 
Indian lad in my youth. Arrows when fin- 
ished should be varnished. Where arrows 
are used for shooting small game, all that is 
needed in the tip is a round-headed screw, 
the wood about it being bound with a fine 
wire which is twisted tight with a pair of 
pliers. E shows a steel head cut out with 
a connecting piece one inch long. A slit is 
made with a knife in the end of the arrow 
to receive the inch-long arm. When worked 
into the slit the wood closes at the head, 
and the wood for an inch or so back is 
tightly wound with a high grade of fine wire. 

Figure III shows how the arrow is held as 
it is pulled back preparatory to letting it go. 
In our childhood days we were wont to use 
the “pinch”—that of pulling the arrow on 
the bow cord back with a pinch of the fore- 
finger and the thumb. But with a strong 
bow this is utterly impossible. As shown in 
the sketch, the forefinger and the long finger 
hook on the cord, the arrow butt being be- 
tween the two. It is now drawn back, and 
as one lines up his point of aim and fixes 
the object or target with his attention, the 
cord is gradually allowed to slide off the 
finger tips. At first this will seem difficult, 
but in a short time one acquires the knack 
of it. If the bow is strong, one’s fingers 
will be blood-stung from forcing the blood 
to the tips. But shortly one will be the pos- 
sessor of what we call “archery fingers”— 
they will be calloused and tough. Either 
gloves or the finger tips of gloves are there- 
fore welcome additions to your store, altho 
most trained archers have archery fingers 
and do not use gloves. 

A glimpse at Figure IV should instantly 
tell one how to go about shooting with the 
bow. The amateur may be of the opinion 
that one lines up and shoots directly at an 
object, and while this can be done at close 
range, at a greater distance the arrow, of 
course, would fall short. Hence it is that in 
arrow shooting we have the line of aim and 
the point aimed at. In the drawing is shown 
a target beneath a tree. Above the target 
on the tree is a growth on the trunk. The 
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man with the bow, by aiming for this growth 
on the tree and holding perpendicularly in 
line with the target, finds that the arrow will 
drop, hitting the target, we will say, in the 
center. Had the archer shot, lining up 
higher than this growth, the arrow would 
not have hit the target—the arrow would 
have gone over it. If below the growth, 
vice versa. If this means of shooting will 


be studied carefully it will be seen that the 
whole trick of the game is to be accurate on 
the point of aim. Some are so keen of calcu- 
lation that they can locate some object for 
their point of aim, above the object they de- 
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sire to hit, on the second, while others utterly 
fail. Sometimes it may be but a large leaf 
which, aimed at, will drop the arrow into 
the target or animal; sometimes a twig, a 
piece of bark, and so forth. If the point 
you aimed at brought your arrow too high 
or too low, you must find another object for 
your point of aim if you wish to put your 
shaft at the correct place. 

The main points about arrow shooting with 
the bow are easily understood. But unless 
one has a good outfit he will shoot to enjoy 
himself in vain. There is something so de- 
lightfully refreshing about bow and arrow 























shooting that once a man picks up this wea 
pon and makes a few shots he will never 
abandon the pastime. If he chooses to gc 
a-field he will enjoy a trip that has thrills 
galore. A primitive feeling, instinct with us, 
seems to bind us to this beautiful wooden 
construction. All shooting lending itself to 
concentration, calculation and cock-sure snap 
judgment, and steadies nerves that have 
flunked on the job. It promotes keenness of 
eyesght and clears the cobwebs from the 
brain. 

And in bow and arrow shooting it may be 
said that this is even more the case. 





Hunting Alaska-Yukon Big Game 


The story of a most successful trip concludes with a vivid description of a 
perilous experience entailing much hardship in a 


N the morning of the Ist of October the 

scow, which measured 6 feet wide at 
top, 20 feet long at bottom, and somewhere 
from 24 to 30 inches deep, was laden with 
the results of some sixty-five to seventy days’ 
hard hunting. This scow contained treas- 
ures that were secured on our hunt that will 
never be forgotten by any of us. The heads, 
horns and other heavy articles were placed 
in the bottom of the scow and the skins on 
top. The cargo of trophies were placed on 
board, including our personal effects and 


boat on the White River 


Dr. A. H. Evans 
PART III—CONCLUSION 


party. They told us that Mr. Baxter had 
left, going down the White the day before 
in his scow, and had with him the Harrison 
party and one of the guides to assist him 
with the scow, as well as the trophies and 
their personal effects. The remnant of the 
Baxter party told us that it was their inten- 


after we had entered this side channel ou 
scow turned sidewise and was lodged up 
against a drift pile consisting of trees which 
extended about half way across the channel 
We tried to dislodge our craft—but no, sir— 
we were there to stay. It was not very long 
before the water began to run over the upper 
side of the scow, which, of course, lowered 
it in the water. We began then to throw 
our trophies out onto the bank, and suc- 
ceeded in getting all of the capes and hides 
out, but the horns and heads which were in 
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TROPHIES IN CAMP ON THE GENERC RIVER 


provisions to last us some four or five days, 
which time it was thought it would take to 
get to Yukon River. Then entered Mr. 
Young, Mr. Snyder and myself as passengers, 
and Mr. Bones as chief engineer. 

We started down the White River, passing 
thru the canyon without any mishaps. At 
the lower end of the canyon we were hailed 
by Mike Knowles, Frank Sketch and Al 


Voss, who belonged to the Baxter hunting 


tion to break camp that evening if they 
could find all of their horses and start for 
Whitehorse with their outfit, which consisted 
of nineteen horses, with all other parapher- 
nalia which go to make up an outfit of this 
kind. 

We proceeded on our journey, and when 
we arrived at Sanpete Bar, four miles below 
the canyon, and same distance below Bax- 
ter’s camp, we struck a side channel, and 





the bottom of the scow were almost a com 
plete loss, as will be shown later. We saved 
our tent and most of the provisions. After 
we had done all we could at the scow we 
then pitched the tent to see what we had 
left. A survey of the island showed it to be 
about 300 yards long and something over 
100 yards wide, and but a few inches above 
the then water level. There was wood—yes, 
plenty of it, but it was all water-logged or 
































ise so green that it would not burn, and 
ur cook stove had gone down with the 
scow. The temperature was somewhere be- 
tween ten and twenty below zero, and snow- 
ing at intervals, with lots of mushy ice flow- 
ing down the river. 

After a bite to eat we discussed the situa- 
tion and what was best to do. We had hopes 
that the remnant of the Baxter party had 
not gotten away the evening before, as they 
expected to do, and there were hopes that 
we might be able to catch them in the morn- 
ing before they did get away; so it was de- 
cided that Mr. Bones make an early start the 
next morning and try to catch them. He 
kindly consented to do this, and in case they 
had left said that he would continue on the 
journey and try to overtake them and bring 
them back for us, or else get relief in some 
other way. Mr. Snyder was the “bluest” 
man I ever saw. Mr. Young did not look 
much better, and Mr. Bones had the saddest 
look of all. I am sure he regretted the catas- 
trophe as much as any of us, and probably 
appreciated our serious predicament as much 
as the rest of us did. When he left the next 
morning at 5 o’clock for relief I was not up, 
but he came in where I was and said, “Doc- 
tor, do not be worried, as everything will 
come out all right.” He said it in a sad 
tone of voice, which made me think that 
possibly we were in a more serious condition 
than I had thought. When he took his de- 
parture he advised us if he was not back in 
five days that we must then make our way 
to Canyon City the best we could. 

Now, Canyon City was twenty-six miles 
from us; it comprised seven abandoned log 
cabins, which were used by gold seekers and 
other prospectors years ago. There was not 
a single person living there—only a stopping 
place for prospectors when passing back and 
forth. To have gotten there would have 
taken at least three days of hard travel over 
the mountains. Mr. Bones also advised us 
to watch the river very closely, and if we 
found that it was raising or was being 
blocked with the mushy ice, then we must 
get off the island as soon as we could, as it 
would soon overflow. To get off the island 
it would be necessary to wade two or more 
channels of cold ice water so as to get on 
higher land. 

“All is well that ends well.” About 2 
p.m. Mr. Snyder saw in the distance about 
one mile away a number of men and a lot 
of horses coming down the river from the 
direction of the Baxter camp. When he 
saw them he shouted at the top of his voice, 
“Look yonder what’s coming!” The sight of 
the relief caravan was one of the most cheer- 
ing things that we could have wished for, in 
view of our present condition. It was not 
long before they were on the ground, and at 
once went to work to secure the trophies that 
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HAULING WHIP-SAWED LUMBER TO BUILD BOAT 


might be left in the scow, if any, or any of 
those that might happen to be in the water 
within easy reach; but very few were se- 
cured. The capes for which we had no horns 

















THE AUTHOR AND HIS FAVORITE 
SADDLE HORSE, BOB 


or heads were packed up on the island, with 
the hope that some of the trophies might be 
secured at a later date. 

Having accomplished about all we could, 
the horses were packed with what we had 














BONES AND DOG TEAM AT LANDING, RETURNING FROM TRIP 





saved, and we traveled that night as far as 
the Baxter camp. The next day we crossed 
and recrossed the swollen White River, going 
only about six miles that day. The next day 
we continued up the White River, making 
our way along the sides of the mountains as 
far as the mouth of the Generc River, and 
then up the Generc for about eight miles, 
to where Baxter camp had been during the 
fall hunt. It was necessary to cross the 
White River a number of times, and at 
nearly all the fords some of the horses were 
washed down stream for some distance on 
account of the depth and the swiftness of the 
stream. Often the packs got soaking wet, 
which increased their weight so much that it 
was hard for the horses to carry them; be- 
sides the horses had been worked hard and 
were getting very weak. The next day after 
we had reached the Baxter camp on the 
Generc it was necessary to build fires, place 
the trophies near the fires, so as to thaw 
them out, and afterwards hang them upon 
ropes near the fire in order to dry them out. 
To do this it took all day and part of the 
night. 

The next day being the 6th, we proceeded 
on our way up Harris Creek, camping below 
Tepee Lake. On the 7th we went down Wol- 
verine Creek, camping some few miles above 
its mouth. On the 8th we continued on 
down Wolverine Creek and then up the 
Donjek River to the mouth of Wade Creek. 
Here we camped for the night at what is 
known as “Jacquot’s Place.” On the 9th 
we passed over the summit and arrived at 
Duke’s Creek for camp, having traveled that 
day a distance of twenty-six miles. On the 
10th we passed thru Duke’s Meadows and 
stayed with the Jacquot boys for the night. 

At 3 p.m. Paddie took all trophies—in 
fact, about everything—on horses around 
Kluane Lake to meet us at Mr. Bones’ place. 
Mr. Bones and Eugene were to go with us 
in the motor boat which was furnished by 
Eugene Jacquot. We expected to get to Mr. 
Bones’ place that night, but on account of 
a strong head wind and a gas engine that 
runs only when it wants to, it became neces- 
sary to camp at Condon (abandoned cabin) 
on the west side of the lake. On the 12th 
we arrived at Mr. Bones’ place. On the 13th 
we started out with all of our trophies loaded 
on a four-horse wagon, passing over the sum- 
mit and arriving at Joe Beauchamp’s, on 
Bear Creek, about 9 p.m., having traveled a 
distance of about thirty-two miles. The next 
day we traveled as far as Canyon River, 
where we camped for the night. The next 
day we traveled to Champaine, where we 
stayed over night. On the 16th we left 
Champaine for Uncle Jimmie’s place on the 
River Dizadlash, but as our horses became 
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Note pick marks in the ice. 
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To right: ‘‘well’’ is further along. 


Corner of scow is seen close to Bones’ shoulder; dog team on top, to right 


so tired it was necessary to camp at a road- 
house. We started out the next morning at 
2 a.m. with the hopes of getting to White- 
horse that day. We arrived at Uncle Jim- 
mie’s place about 9 a.m., where we got 
breakfast and fed our horses, and later on 
started for Whitehorse, but found on ac- 
count of the weakness of the horses we could 
not make it, so camped on the road, with 
ahout six to eight inches of snow on the 
ground and the thermometer ranging from 
ten to twenty degrees below zero. 

The next day (October 18th) we arrived 
at Whitehorse, got our mail and sent tele 
grams to our wives advising them of our 
safety. On October 2nd, when on Sanpete 
Island, we gave telegrams to Mr. Knowles, 
who expected to be in McCarthy within ten 
days, addressed to our wives, in which we 
stated that we had been delayed in getting 
out, but these telegrams were not delivered 
until the 19th—the day after we had arrived 
at Whitehorse. 

On our way to Whitehorse, and especially 
at Champaine, we saw some of the Dawson 
City papers, in which it was stated that we 
were stranded somewhere near the mouth of 
the White River without food, shelter or any 
means of transportation, and that the weather 
was exceedingly cold—in fact, that we were 
in a very perilous condition—all of which 
would have been very cheerful news to our 
families and friends, who could do absolutelv 
nothing for us. On my way in in May I had 
taken the precaution to make arrangements 
with the bank at Whitehorse that in case 
anything should happen to me, that the bank 
was to get a relief party to see that I was 
gotten out, and with such a report coming 
from Dawson City I was afraid that the bank 
had already taken some such steps, and had 
sent a relief party out for us; but such a 





step had only been thought of. It would be 
wise for hunters taking a trip of this kind 
to make such arrangements with a bank or 
some responsible party to send a relief party 
in case of need. They will find at White- 
horse in Mr. Newmarch, the cashier of the 
Canadian Bank, a most estimable and ac- 
commodating gentleman. You will also find 
at Whitehorse, in case you propose to hunt 
in Canada, the Collector of Canadian Cus- 
toms, Mr. Fred MacLennan, whom you will 
find very courteous and accommodating, pro- 
vided you do the right thing in declaring the 
things that are dutiable. It is his duty to 
protect the revenues, but I found him liberal 
and very accommodating. The duty on to- 
bacco and cigars is high; on ammunition the 
duty is 35 per cent; on guns you will be re- 
quired to deposit in cash the amount of the 
duties, which will be refunded to you when 
you return the guns to be exported under 
government supervision. All clothing for 
personal use draws no duty. You will find 
the officials of the game laws obliging. 

Fred Vandevall, Department Collector of 
Customs (U. S.) at Skagway, will also be a 
good man to meet, for in case you have any 
trophies of animals that were killed in Can- 
ada, which are to -be imported into the 
United States, they must pass thru his hands. 
You will find him very obliging; in fact, I 
found all officials, Canadians and Americans, 
with whom I had any business, courteous and 
accommodating. 

We were not able to leave Whitehorse be- 
fore the 22nd, and this was a special train. 
In fact, the train on this road is always a 
special train; that is, they never come in or 
go out except when there is something to 
haul. As a rule it has no schedule time. 

The following is a list and number of tro- 
phies secured by each member of the hunt- 


ing party, which does not include the seven 
grizzly bears I killed on the spring hunt, an 
account of which was published in the Apri! 
number of Outdoor Life. 


Mt’n Ovis Grizzly 
Moose Caribou Goats Dalli Bear 
Evans . 2 5 3 6 1 
Snyder . 6 2 5 1 
Young 6 3 6 


17 8 


Nl mowe 


17 2 

From the above it will be seen that the 
party secured fifty-one trophies, and each of 
us got seventeen. I acted as spokesman fo: 
the hunters, and when I saw that any one of 
the hunting parties was behind on any par 
ticular game, I would always request of Mr. 
Bones that he be afforded any advantage tha! 
could be given, and in that way we were 
able to distribute the trophies equally among 
the hunters, as will be seen from the above 
list. When the scow was wrecked we lost 
and saved the number as shown in the list 
as follows: 


Evans Snyder Young 
Lost Saved Lost Saved Lost Saved 

Moose 2 0 F 0 2 0 
Caribou 3 2 3 3 4 

Mt. Goats 3 0 2 0 3 0 

Sheep 2 4 2 3 A 1 

Bear 0 1 0 1 0 0 
Total 10 7 10 sf 14 


The seven bear skins and skulls that were 
killed on the spring hunt under contract wit!) 
Mr. Baxter were cared for by him, which he 
delivered to me in Whitehorse. All were 
saved. 

When the scow went down Mr. Snyder los! 
one new Newton rifle .256, and I lost one 
Remington automatic .35. 

Some time in January, 1920, Mr. Bones 
and Eugene Jacquot returned to the plac 
where the scow had been wrecked for the 








purpose of securing what trophies they could, 
but luck was against them. A _ letter 
written by Mr. Bones of his trip and his 
experience follows in his own language. 1 
am sure that both Mr. Bones and Eugene 
regretted the loss of the trophies as much as 
we did, but it was one of those unfortunate, 
unforeseen accidents that is liable to occur 
to any of us on such trips as this. 


THE TRIP FOR THE LOST TROPHIES 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very sorry to in- 
form you that I was unable to secure any of 
the trophies we lost in the White River last 
October, and have sent the sad news to Mr. 
Snyder, Mr. Young and Dr. Evans. 

On my return home last fall I secured two 
dog teams, and in company with Eugene Jac- 
juot, our cook from last fall’s hunt, started in. 
On our arrival there we found the river had 
flooded shortly after we left in October, and had 
a layer of ice extending far back in the woods 
on both sides at the spot where the boat was 
wrecked. We finally located a little of the blade 
of the twelve-foot oar that I had stuck up to 
mark the spot, still out of ice, also a little of 
the oar I had left on the cache of capes and 
hides showed. This was all that one could see 
except ice. Well, we went to work with pick 
ind shovel and ax. We sank down, but I had 
not reckoned the distance exactly right, so we 
ame down on the edge of the drift pile. We 
then ran a cut in towards the channel and came 
just at the down-end of the scow. We sank 
then and reached the bed of the channel at 
about twelve feet. We found the channel dry, 
except a deep hole of water alongside of the 
scow. We drifted up-stream alongside of this 
hole of water, which was about 20 feet long and 
6 feet wide and about 3 feet deep. We carefully 
raked this water, thinking we might find some 
of the trophies, but evidently everything had 
been “‘boiled’”’ out of there. Well, then we turned 
down-stream, and after leaving this waterhole 
we found the balance of the channel dry, with 
an air space of from a few inches to, in places, 
1 foot between the ice and the bed. Well, we 
ran down stream, but this was slow work, as 
the ice had to be shoveled two and sometimes 
three times to land it on the outside. After 
several days of this kind of work, and nothing 
in sight, we finally came to a place where the 
ice was high enough by my lying flat so I could 
see a distance, and that it would at least take a 
week to drift out. As we commenced to run 
short of dog feed we abandoned the undertaking 
without any success—to our sorrow and disap- 
pointment. We were thirty-three days on the 
trip, and encountered weather 51 degrees below 
zero. This we would not have minded had we 
secured the lost trophies. 


As to my hunting companions, | do not 
believe that any set of men ever took a 
chance shot and came nearer hitting the 
“bull’s eye” than we did. You will notice 
that I have said “we,” which, of course, in- 
cludes “me.” It is true that Mr. Snyder and 
{ had had considerable correspondence, and 
that we had in this way become somewhat 
acquainted, but as to Mr. Young, he was 
practically a stranger to me. Before I left 
in May, knowing I would not be able to 
carry on any more correspondence, I wrote 

Mr. Snyder, saying that I had seen an 
article in Outdoor Life from a Mr. Young 
in which he said that he was very desirous 
of taking a hunt into the Alaska Territory, 
but had no companion. I suggested to Mr. 
Snyder that he might write Mr. Young, and 
if he thought that he was all right that he 
might extend to him an invitation to join 
sur party. Mr. Snyder did write Mr. Young, 
who at once accepted the invitation. 

There are many fellows all over the coun- 
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LOADED AND READY TO START DOWN THE WHITE 
Showing the famous scow that capsized October 1st, and from which the party lost many trophies 


Bones in scow, 


try writing me for information concerning 
the bear hunt taken in the spring of 1919 
(the same year as the one on which the hunt 
herein was taken), and published in the April 
number (1919) of Outdoor Life. A very 
small percent of the writers may take a hunt 
of this kind, but most of them will stay at 
home and continually dream of the hunt they 
are going to take. I had these dreams, and 
had them for a long time before I went, but 
I finally did go. You will need the follow- 
ing clothes: One good hat (the army regula- 
tion is all right) ; three pairs all-wool under- 
wear; three or four pairs home-knitted yarn 
socks to come up to the knees; about three 
pairs light wool socks or heavy cotton socks; 
one pair strong shoes; one pair of shoe- 
packs with about ten-inch tops; two sweaters; 
two or three hunting shirts; one hunting suit 
such as made by the Duxbax people and one 
extra pair of pants; one short overcoat to be 
lined with sheepskin with high collar to be 
lined with sheepskin, and some kind of rain- 
coat. Of course, you can take along many 
other articles that you should know to be 
necessary. 

I would advise you by all means to take 
with you two rifles, and it would be best to 
take two guns that will shoot the same am- 
munition. You are liable to lose one of the 
rifles in many ways. 

I took with me one Winchester rifle 1895 
Government .30-caliber, using the 220-spitzer 
bullet. This same cartridge can be used in 
the Army Springfield. My Winchester Gov- 
ernment gun with the 220-grain spitzer bullet 
was very satisfactory. Take with you at least 
300 cartridges. You will not probably need 
half of them. Be sure you examine every 
cartridge before leaving home; also take 
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plenty of shooting practice before leaving 
home and before getting into the real hunt- 
ing grounds. 

Most everyone writing me is desirous of 
knowing the cost which I will give of the 
two hunts that I made, and which is as fol- 
lows: 


Cost of Pullman, berths, porters, meals, 
tips, railroad fare, steamship fare, 
from Eagle Pass to Whitehorse and 


return ...... 423.54 
- to Baxter for spring “bear hunt, 

jf EES 1,200.00 
( ‘ash for ‘fall hunt, 1919.. 2,000.00 
Game license, Alaska, $50; “Yukon Te 

$100 ....... 150.00 
Cc aie heads, “ete. - $10.00; telegrams, 

SR Ne ai oe te 4 30.70 
E bones on trophies from W hitehorse 95.59 
Expressage on mounted trophies from 

Denver to Eagle Pass...... ; 29.36 
Taxidermy work 617.50 

$4,546.70 


The above amount does not include cost of 
some of the work which has not been fin- 
ished and the expressage on same to Eagle 
Pass. Neither does it include the cost of 
photos and photographic work, which will 
amount to something like $100. On the 
credit side of the column I have some of the 
most interesting trophies, which money could 
not buy, besides-a knowledge of the most 
interesting and instructive scenery in the 
world; also a great improvement in health, 
which is of no secondary importance. So on 
the whole I feel that I have been well paid 
in various ways for the cost of the trip. 

There is one question that has been asked 
me by a number of men, and it is this: “How 
much whiskey should I take with me on such 
a hunt?” My answer is “none, unless it 
should be a small bottle for emergency pur- 


poses, where you think it might do some 
good.” My party took in a half pint and 


we brought the most out with us. I make 
it a practice never to go in the woods on a 
hunting trip with a man who is in the habit 
of drinking too much—and sometimes a very 
little is entirely too much for some people. 
I know some of you. dear readers, are going 
to say that L am a rabid, cranky prohibition- 
ist, but there is where you are mistaken. You 
have asked me for my advice, and you have 
gotten it. 

When writing the sketch of my spring 
hunt for bear I promised to have something 
to say in this story about the scenerv. such 
as glaciers. glacial-moraines, Northern-lights. 
etc. Had I taken the second thought I 
would have never made any such promise 
for two reasons: In the first place, it takes 
a “full-grown” writer to tell you what a 
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glacier or a glacial- 
moraine is; that is, 
to describe it in 
such a manner as to 
make the description 
interesting Even our 
best writers cannot 
describe to you with 
pen all of the beau- 
ties of such scenery. 
You must go your- 
self and see these 
things to appreciate 
them to the fullest 
extent. As I have 
made the promise, I 
will now make some Ms 
kind of an attempt Pay 
to tell you what a yy 
glacier and a gla- } 
cial-moraine is—and f 
when [I say glaciers If. 
this will also in- \ 








Large crevasses 
that exist this year 
may be obliterated 
and new crevasses 
appear somewhere 
else. The crevasses 
may be only a few 
inches across and a 
few hundred feet 
deep. The crevas. 
ses which continue 
thru the winter may 
be bridged over with 
snow, and in case 
the snow should not 
bear the weight of 
a man, and in case 
he should cross such 
a crevasse, he might 
be carried down to 
the depth of the 
crevasse a_ great 
many feet, where he 
would surely die in 








clude glacial - mor- 
aines, as you will 
generally find them 
together. A glacier 
is a very large body of ice, generally some 
200 to 400 feet in depth (thickness), from 
two to five miles wide, and from a few 
miles to many miles in length. Some gla- 
ciers are said to be as many as 1,000 feet 
in depth. 

During the winter the snow falling on the 
mountains of high altitudes does not entirely 
disappear by evaporation or melt at once and 
run off in the form of water, but slowly be- 
comes converted into ice, which moves slowly 
down the mountain sides into the valleys. 
Here the glacier ends, and from the melting 
of the ice and snow a stream begins, the 
water finding its way thru the crevices and 
pot holes to the bottom of the ice. At places 
many small glaciers combine to form 
much larger ones, the combination 
depending upon the topography of 
the mountain ranges. Russell gla- 
cier is one of them. 

Switzerland is noted for its gla- 
ciers. I have never been there, but 
from what information I have, they 
are nothing to compare with the 
great glaciers in Alaska, and I un- 
derstand that some of the larger 
glaciers in Alaska are larger than 
the total area of Switzerland. To 
get to the large glaciers in Alaska 
yau must go 100 miles or more from 
the nearest railway station by horse- 


THREE OF DR. EVANS’ TROPHIES MOUNTED 


causes great friction between it and the 
mountains, there is a downward movement. 
There is also a horizontal movement of the 
glacier. This movement produces a great 
deal of friction and an undermining of the 
mountain side. The horizontal movement 
may be but a few feet per annum or it may 
be several hundred yards. These movements 
occur principally during the summer time. 
During the winter the snow falls to the depth 
of several feet and is converted into ice. 
From the sides of the mountains there will 
be detached, by frost and aerial erosion, 
more or less detritus, which is carried down 
on the ice as it moves along the mountain 
sides, when finally it is dumped on the gla- 


So This Is Spring ! 


Today I smelled the Balm of Gilead tree 
That spans the creek a half a mile away; 
I saw a blackbird with a flaming throat 
Go rummaging among the moulded hay. 


I walked along the narrow logging road, 
And saw the service turning white and green; 
And mushrooms like great bubbles blown of pearl 





back, which would take you about 
six days. On the glaciers you will 
see many glacier tablets—that is, 
immense stones supported by ped- 
estals. These stones sometimes 
stand up a few feet above the ice 
surface. The ice has melted from 
around the stone, but not beneath 
it. Finally the stone will tumble 
over, when a new pedestal begins, 
as the ice under the stone will be 
protected from the sun’s rays and 
the rains. 

Generally speaking, the glaciers 
might be said to be V shaped, con- 
forming to the shape of the valley 
between the mountains. On the sur- 
face of the glaciers you will see 
numerous small rivulets from 2 in- 
ches deep by 2 inches wide to 2 feet 
deep and 2 feet wide, carrying away 


the surface water in every direction, where 


Were pushing thru the field condemned as lean. 


I kicked aside a pile of tumble-weed 

And found a patch of chickory in bloom; 
I saw a spider sitting in the sun, 

Too lazy to be at his busy loom. 


And underneath the Balm of Gilead tree 

I found an umber ginger bloom—just one— 
But it was sweet enough to weight the air 

As twenty other flowers might have done. 


And perfume arose around me where _I stood 
As heavy as the blend of myrrh and musk. 

A lump rose in my throat—I don’t know why— 
And I went homeward singing in the dusk. 


—JosepH ANDREW GALAHAD. 


case he did not 
have a companion 
with ropes to assist 
him in getting out. Many a man has died 
in this way on the Alaskan glaciers. 

Footmen when traveling over the glaciers, 
when they are bridged over with snow, al- 
ways carry with them a staff with a steel 
point on the end to test out every step they 
make before taking it. 

The age of the glaciers are not known, but 
they are thought to be several millions of 
years old. On very old moraines, which are 
covered with a few feet of dirt, gravel and 
sand, will be found considerable shrubbery, 
and in some places saplings, principally 
spruce, some two or three inches in diameter. 
During the months of July and August, when 
the days are hot and the nights are cool, 
the ice, from five to twenty feet 
thick, situated on the mountain 
benches very high up, will break 
away from the benches and come 
tumbling down some 500 to 1,000 
feet into some canyon. This oc- 
curred generally, according to my 
observation, about 2 a.m. The sound 
at first was that of a cracking, then 
followed by an explosive sound, and 
finally that of a roar, which would 
last for some quarter or more of a 
minute. These noises could be heard 
for many miles, and if you did not 
know the cause of them, and if the 
Germans had landed in the United 
States recently, you would have 
thought that they were also in 
Alaska, and had brought with them 
all of their big-bore guns. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, in 
reference to glaciers, that it was my 
first thought to say a great deal 
about them; my second thought was 
to say nothing, for I knew that | 
could not do the subject the justice 
it deserved. No man with all the 
printers’ ink, with all the photo 
graphic material at his command. 
aided by the movies, can ever pic 
ture to you the grandeur of an 
Alaskan glacier. You must go there 
to see them yourself to appreciate 
them as they should be appreciated 

Now, in final conclusion, I wis! 














cier, where it becomes a glacial-moraine. In 





it will be emptied into some large crevices 
or pot-holes, which extends to the bottom 
of the ice, ultimately finding its way out 
beneath the ice and the ground to form a 
stream. This occurs only during the warm 
weather. The flowing of the water and the 


entrance of warm air causes the ice at the 
bottom of the glacier to melt; consequently 
the glacier is suspended between two moun- 
tains. 


From the weight of the glacier, which 


the detritus you will find principally stones, 
gravel, sand and dirt: I have seen large 
stones several hundred yards out on the gla- 
ciers that had been brought down during 
one of the mountain slides. I saw the rem- 
nants of an old stable that had been built 
some five years previously from one-half to 
one mile from where it had been built thru 
the horizontal movement of the Nizina Gla- 
cier. 





to add that this sketch has been 

written the best I can in the inter 
est of the prospective hunter who intends 
go to the White River district. 

In my statements I have tried to be just 
to all. If I have said anything that will be 
of any benefit or interest, then I will feel ! 
have been well repaid for what I have writte. 

Again referring to my hunting companions. 
will say that I will always have the fondest 
recollection of them and trust that it may 
be our good fortune to some day renew the 
hunt that we took in the fall of 1919. 
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In the Heart of Wyoming’s Game Fields 


A distinguished quartet of Eastern sportsmen visits Wyoming’s wilds 
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in search of big game, and each one is successful 


A FTER a few days in looking over the 
+* country and locating the game, Shorty 
remarked one morning, “We are going out 
this morning and when we come back you 
fellows are going to look at a real head of 
horns.” 

Well, we went over the ridge that we went 
over the first day in camp; traveled for ten 
miles without seeing a track of elk or big 
game. Marten, sable and coyote tracks were 
in abundance, and as the recent ten-inch 
snow had obliterated all the old tracks, it 
was easy to locate the wanderings of the 
night prowlers. 

After mounting to the top of a great ridge 
that was well above timberline, the two 
stopped and had lunch that they carried in 
their saddlebags. 

Miles to the west was the most inspiring 
sight that ever met the gaze of any traveler. 
With a beautiful valley below and a myriad- 
colored lake at the left in the adjoining val- 
ley, and guarded on the west by a succession 
of ridges, was the snow-covered Teton Range 
of mountains. 

Against the azure blue of the western sky, 
outlined in bold relief against a few fleecy 
clouds, and rearing its summit far above the 
‘ther ragged spires of the surrounding 
ranges, was the incomparable Grand Teton— 
that peak upon whose smooth granite sides 
the snow was even unable to cling, so steep 
are the reaches. 

At the foot lay the beautiful sheet of 
water, Jackson Lake, which thru the high- 
powered glasses that the farmer carried, com- 
pleted the setting for a most gorgeous pic- 
ture. Everything was perfectly quiet. It 
was truly the solitudes of the great moun- 
tains; and as the elevation was close to 
12,000 feet, the game was therefore lower 
down. 

After taking in the picture to the heart’s 
lesire, Shorty proposed to descend the slope 
and return another way—by some valleys 
that had showed promise two days before; 
30, mounting the horses again, they started 
lown the slope, riding side by side and talk- 
ing. Hardly had they descended 1,000 feet 
when they were attracted by a noise at the 
left, and looking in that direction the farmer 
located an immense bull elk polishing his 
horns on a clump of spruce bushes. Grab- 
bing Shorty by the arm he jerked his horse 
back behind the 


in “bringing home the bacon” 


Harvey J. Sconce 
THE FARMER 




















JOE LOCATES THE BIG RAM 


Looking thru the high-powered glasses at 
an elk the size of this bull, at a distance of 
about 120 yards, with a set of antlers the 
size that this fellow carried, was enough to 
make most any hunter wild to get into ac- 
tion, but the doubtful tone with which Shorty 
commented on the head with six on one side 





cover of a clump of 
spruce timber, and 
they both dismount- 
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horses’ heads, they 
oked the bull over 
‘arefully with the 
glasses and found 
that he was a 
beauty, but had six 
points on one side 
and seven on the 


er. 
“He is a mighty 
good bull, Harvey, 
he has thirteen 
nts; as you al- 
ways carry thirteen 
shells, I guess there 
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and seven on the other finally decided the 
dude to give the head a cleser inspection. 

As they were watching him, the bull threw 
his head in the air and turned loose a bugle 
that challenged all the other masters of the 
hills to come and fight, and while he had his 
head in the air the hunter decided with 
Shorty that it was not as well balanced as 
he had hoped for, and which they believed 
they would be able to get, so, quietly re- 
tracing their steps to the horses, they per- 
mitted the bull to continue his work of pol- 
ishing his horns for the business of protect- 
ing his harem that were supposed to be in 
the valley below. 

Mounting their horses they returned over 
practically the same route that they had 
come, as at this altitude there seemed to be 
no chance for game. As this was the only 
practical way back to camp, and as the 
golden sun was getting low enough to touch 
the tips of the Grand Teton, they started on 
their return to camp with the consoling 
thought that they had looked over a won- 
derful animal that would have been an easy 
target for the .30 Government, and that per- 
haps in another year he would have that per- 
fect seven points. 

The following days were spent in getting 
into new country, looking over game pros- 
pects, and as a large number of elk were 
located about fifteen miles away, it was de- 
cided that Julius, Joe, Shorty and the farmer 
should take one tent and go over in the 
midst of the new country and try for some 
big heads. The next day the manufacturer 
and the advertiser from New York started 
on their homeward journey. Harry had 
killed his six-point bull the day before—a 
very fine head—and was ready to go, so in 
the afternoon the entire party hit the trail, 
and Julius, Harvey and Joe accompanied 
them down Falcon Creek trail for several 
miles. Bidding them good-by about 3:00 in 
the afternoon, the three retraced their steps 
and picked up some marten traps that had 
been set, and in these traps were two very 
fine marten. There were seven taken on the 
trip that proved to be very nice skins. 

The next day the four hunters, Joe and 
Shorty, with the two remaining dudes, hit 
the trail for new country for a three-day trip, 
A heavy snow had fallen making travel 
heavy, difficult and very unpleasant. 

Going over a part 








of the country 
where Harry had 
killed his elk, a stop 
was made to inspect 
the offal to see if 
bear had been feed- 
ing on it—and, sure 
enough, two griz- 
zlies had been there 
the night before and 
eaten a part of it 
and covered the re- 
maining part. 
Therefore Joe de- 
cided to camp near 
this spot, a half mile 
away, and lay out 
for the grizzlies at 
night. So he select- 
ed a spot back in 
the timber and 








is nothing to it,” 
whispered Shorty. 


THE PACK TRAIN ON THE TRAIL AT 11.700 FEET ELEVATION 


scooped away the 
snow, and pitched 
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THE FARMER AND HIS BIG BULL, SHOWING THE THREE SHOTS THAT 
DID THE BUSINESS 


the tent, boiled the kettle and made every- 
thing ready for the hunt at night. As soon 
as the supper was over the four hunters went 
down to the elk carcass and, creeping up, 
found a coyote and some vultures, also an 
eagle, all fighting cver what meat they could 
that the bear had not covered with dirt 
and logs. Joe and Shorty, Julius and Har- 
vey located themselves about forty yards to 
the windward of the carcass behind a spruce 
windfall, and settled down to a long wait. 
It became bitter cold, and altho they waited 
until late in the night, no bear showed up. 

This was repeated the next night, but the 
bears came early in the morning some time 
as it showed next morning where they had 
finished the carcass. 

The last day at this camp the four started 
out together and had a wonderful day’s sport. 
Joe decided that they would all hunt to- 
gether, so they went up a valley between 
two big ridges, and had proceeded about 
two miles when the farmer located a herd 
of eight elk with a fairly good bull, but not 
good enough to shoot. Just a few minutes 
later Joe located a big bull on the adjoining 
mountain and several higher up, so they 
started for these. Julius was to have the 
shot at this one, and they went over after 
the bull. Harvey took the camera and was 
to picture the action. By the time they ar- 
rived the bull had moved lower down, and 
before they knew it, Joe and Julius were in 
the middle of a big herd of elk, all around 
them, and as soon as they got their wind 
they .began running in every direction. 
lhree ran very close by, and several pic- 
tures were taken of them, but the big bull 
was a wise old fellow and at once steamed 
out of the country without offering Julius a 
chance. Then Joe decided to go down the 
mountain to a valley lower down, and when 
a mile away suddenly came upon two spike 
bulls and two big six-pointers. They were 
about fifty feet below in a little pocket of 
a meadow protected from the north wind, 
and the big ones were lying down. After 
crawling up to the edge of the rocks and 
watching them carefully at a range of about 
100 yards, and with the glasses showing that 
neither head was as good as he wanted, Joe 
said that they were not good enough to suit 
him, and that he wouldn’t let anyone take a 
shot, so Harvey decided to get some pictures. 
By making a detour and crawling low, he 
was able to get within forty yards, and then 


get 


they jumped up, and before they got entirely 
away some fine pictures were made. 


After stopping for lunch at the stream be- 
low, the party ran onto three more six-point 
bulls, but their heads were not perfect, nor 
large enough, so after looking over a lot of 
country it was decided to return to camp 
by another route.. It was now about 3:00 
o'clock, and fifteen miles from camp, and 
the party had seen thirteen bull elk during 
the day that had six-point heads. This thir- 
teen had always been the farmer’s lucky 
number, as he stated about this time. He 
always carried thirteen shells every day, six 
in his gun and seven in his pocket, and 
when Shorty would leave camp with him in 
the morning, he would ask, “Harvey, have 
you got them thirteen shells?” 


However, Joe and Shorty rode into a hill- 
side meadow of about forty acres, about 100 
yards ahead of Julius and Harvey with his 
thirteen shells. Nothing was expected to be 
seen here; but it is always the unexpected 
that happens. 

Julius and Harvey were talking together, 
when all at once Joe and Shorty stopped 
suddenly, and at the same time Julius looked 
to the right and said, “Look at that big 
bull!” 

Looking to the right of the meadow and 
next to the spruce trees was the most mag- 






nificent animal that a hunter ever saw. He 
had been lying down in the edge of the 
timber, and, seeing the party, had jumped 
to his feet when Joe stopped. Joe jerked 
his glasses out and took one glance at him 
and yelled, “Bust him!” 

Well, the farmer was always quick on trig 
ger, anyway, and learned as soon as he went 
West to pull his rifle when he jumped from 
his horse. As the rifle is carried in a scab. 
bard on the right side of the horse, the rider 
pulls it with his left hand as he dismounts; 
so when the farmer saw he was a good one, 
and heard Joe yell, “Bust him,” he knew 
that the only thing to do was to get to work. 

When he hit the ground the bull was on 
the run, and, jumping out in front of his 
horse, Timberline, he Jet loose on him with 
the first one, which nearly tore off the left 
front leg of the elk, hitting him just below 
the point of the shoulder. The bull stag. 
gered slightly, but kept running strong, and 
in a moment another .30 Government soft 
nose, placed as accurately as if shooting at 
a mark, went true and tore his heart open. 

Even this did not slow the bull, and the 
next two shots followed in quick succession, 
landing in line with the second, all three 
about five inches apart. By this time the 
bull was staggering, and had traveled sixty 
yards, so the last shot was made at a range 
of 155 yards, just as he fell over a slight 
ridge. 

While the shooting was going on, there 
was not a word said, as Joe realized after 
the second shot that the farmer needed no 
help or advice, as he was placing the lead 
in the right place to do the most good; so 
when the bull was down, Joe and Shorty 
calmly rode over to him and yelled back, 
“Hell, man, he is the biggest thing out of 
doors!—a perfect seven-pointer on both sides 
and all the rest look like yearlings to the 
side of him.” 

The farmer ran over to him to see if all 
the news was true—and, sure enough, there 
laid the finest seven-pointer that was ever 
taken out of the country, so Joe said. 

He was a tremendous animal, and would 
weigh at least 1,000 pounds. The head was 
perfect in every way, having a 50-inch spread 
and 54-inch beam, with royals 24 inches long. 

After skinning out the head and putting 
it away for the night, the happy farmer took 
one last look over the battleground and 
turned campward with the others, with the 
feeling that the trip was now a complete suc- 
cess in every way. 
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Arriving at camp, they got everything 
ready for the return trip to the permanent 
camp the next day, so in the early morning 
we found another foot of snow had fallen 
during the night. Joe went out to get some 
water at the nearby spring, and came run- 
ning back yelling at a stage whisper, “Julius, 
get your gun—a hell tootin’ elk has walked 
right into camp.” 

Julius grabbed his .30 Government, and 
the farmer the camera, and away they went 
about 100 yards, and there, standing in the 
open, was a corker standing looking at the 
camp. 

“Bust him,” whispered Joe, and Julius un- 
hitched right there. The first shot raked 
him amidship, and the bull started back; on 
his back track he started fast, too, and altho 
Julius was poking lead into him as fast as 
he could, yet it did not seem to stop him. 

During all this time Joe was commenting 
on the situation something like this: 

“H—1! D—? H—I-fire!” and 
two more paragraphs of the same. 

Well, about the time Joe got all this out 
of his system it seemed to have some effect 
on the bull, so he toppled over after a run 
of about 200 yards, and fell in the deep snow 
just at the edge of the timber. 

It was an unusual head—something of a 
freak—as it had seven points on one side 
and six on the other, but was flat, more like 
a caribou in some respects, but an unusually 
pretty head in other respects. After taking 
several pictures in the snow, and then skin 
ning out the head, the party packed up and 
started back, voting that the three days away 
had been a wonder. However, the dudes 
were all glad to get back to Bert’s cooking 
and his lima beans. 

It was decided the next day to go back and 
get the head of the big elk the farmer killed 
while the rest packed up the outfit and 
started homeward toward the sheep coun- 
try, as Joe wanted Julius to get a sheep. 
So the next day, bright and early, the camp 
was packed. Joe left for the big head, and 
at 10 o’clock the party bade good-by to the 
Continental Divide, and started down the 
trail to the Yellowstone. Two camps were 
made on the way out. At the last camp 
quite a number of bull moose were seen, 
also some good heads of elk and a few deer, 
but as the limit had been reached, nothing 
but sheep would attract attention. From 
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JOE AND JULIUS, WITH THE RAM ON JOE’S HORSE 


one of the camps Joe made a trip to a cer- 
tain mountain heavily covered with snow and 
located a big ram. Hurrying back he took 
Julius with him, and they proceeded to get 

















A PAIR OF SIX-POINTERS 


Mr. Ram. When they arrived there he had 
moved, and in looking for him they all at 
once sighted him standing out on a promi- 
nent point looking them squarely in the face. 
Altho he was 500 yards away, he had seen 
them before they saw him. 

















COMING OUT OVER DEER CREEK TRAIL, 11,700 FEET HIGH 








“Slip off your horse on the opposite side,” 
said Joe, “and we will leave the horses here 
as a decoy and let him watch them all day if 
he wants to. 

“We'll get around this point and knock 
the daylights out of the old wise guy. He'll 
stay there and look at them horses until hell 
freezes over if we don’t show ourselves.” 

Sure enough, after Joe and Julius had 
made a detour and got a little closer, within 
about 400 yards, he was still standing in the 
same spot, but looking at the horses; so 
Julius turned loose on him from behind a 
spruce tree at this long range. 

He shot several times at the ram, breaking 
three legs and giving him a heavy body shot 
that brought him down. As the snow was 
falling slightly, and the light was poor, con- 
sidering the extremely long range, it was 
fine shooting. They finally got down to him, 
and then with a lot of trouble got him 
packed on the top of Joe’s horse, and when 
they arrived in camp there surely was a 
happy party. The head was a perfect one 
fifteen-inch horn, with fine points, not broken 
in the least. He was in prime condition, 
and was the first one that Julius had taken 
in his three years of hunting, and the only 
one that had been reported killed this season. 

The next day the party broke camp and 
started down the long, long trail over the 
divide, and down Deer Creek, which was 
negotiated without mishap, arriving at the 
ranch in time for supper. So ended the 
great hunt of the two manufacturers, the 
advertiser and the farmer. 
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1 The Shadows 
| There are everchanging shadows on th 
neverchanging hills. 
|) How they mix their purple colors, hou 
| the blueness of them thrills! 

| In the dawnlight, in the twilight, in the 
moonlight of the day, 

|. Mystic shadows on the foothills steal 
{) my throbbing heart away. 

|| In the heavens all is blueness—but the 
1} hills are silent snow; 

\1 And the shadows breathe their magic as 
{ the days all come and go. 

! In the hidden, hazy distances the 
) shadow-shapes are born; 

} And they creep upon the foothills in 
the twilight and the morn. 
) HELEN Emma Manrinc. 
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KTER spending a most comfortable night 

I awoke to find a dull morning which 
soon turned into rain. However, I did not 
mind that; if it rained now we might pos- 
sibly expect fine weather later on when we 
were in the hunting country, and considering 
that there had been very bad weather during 
the last few weeks in Seward, I anticipated 
fair weather in the “offing.” 

After breakfast with Andy at the nearest 
eating house, where they did us extremely 
well, we started out on our business of ob- 
taining stores for our month’s sojourn in the 
interior. I had brought up with me from 
Seattle what I required regarding personal 
outfit—sleeping bag, small tent made of 
parafiined silk, pack sacks, a small cooking 
outfit and the necessary rifles. I had brought 
with me from the Malay states a .375 double- 
barrelled, high-velocity rifle made by Cogs- 
well and Harrison of London. This rifle, 
which carried a 270-grain bullet, and fired 
forty grains of Cordite, was a first-class 
weapon, but not quite the style of rifle 
which is generally used by hunters in pur- 
suit of mountain sheep, where most of the 
shooting would be at a fairly long range. 
Also, I was not very familiar with the shoot- 
ing of this rifle, which seemed to shoot quite 
differently on the high mountain ranges to 
what it did in the tropical jungles of Malaya. 
I also obtained in Seattle a .33 Winchester 
and a small .22 small bore for ptarmigan, 
grouse, etc. 

Andy took me along to the store of Messrs. 
Brown and Hawkins and introduced me to 
Mr. Hawkins, who soon showed me around, 
and found everything that we wanted. He 
asked me if I had a good sleeping bag, and 
when I told him I had, he said, “That’s a 
pity, because we have got a very fine sleep- 
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encountered on the way 


Theodore R. Hubback 
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Something hidden, go and find it, go and 
look behind the ranges; 
Something lost behind the ranges, lost and 
waiting for you—go. 
Rupyarp KIpLine. 


ing bag which was made for a customer 
who did not take it up; it is one of the 
nicest bags I’ve seen. I should like to show 
it to you.” It certainly was a dandy bag, 
made of young reindeer hide, lined with a 
very good quality of drill. I can tell you I 
coveted that bag. However, it seemed too 
much of an extravagance to buy another bag, 
the bag I had obtained in Seattle being of 
the usual quality of khaki drill, padded with 
eiderdown. But Mr. Hawkins was willing 
to trade his bag for my bag plus a con- 
sideration on my part, and presently I had 
his bag, and a great comfort it was, too. 

Having made all our purchases, I arranged 
with Mr. Hawkins to send the goods down 
to the railway yard the following morning. 
Mr. Weir, the railway engineer, had ar- 
ranged to put a “speeder” at my disposal, 
it being quite impossible for the train to get 
over the road for some days, owing to a bad 
wash-out. The bridge at the 4th mile had 
gone altogether, and as a gang was working 
there, Mr. Weir had arranged that the 
“speeder” could take my goods up and then, 
with the help of the bridge gang, I would be 
able to get them transferred across the gap 
where the bridge ought to have been. From 
= we could get along all right to Kenai 
wake. 
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10,000 Miles to Alaska for Moose and Sheep 


A description of the trip from Seward to the sheep country. The entry 
into the Benjamin Creek Valley. 









Several moose 


Andy intended taking Bill Kaiser with u- 
as packer. He was in Seward at the time 
of my arrival, and as his ranch on Skilak 
Lake was our objective, it suited us both 
for Bill to come along from Seward. Next 
morning we arrived at the station yard, bu: 
unfortunately the “speeder” had had a break 
down, and after a good deal of speculatior 
as to what was the matter with it (and 
thanks to the help of the master mechanic 
of the railway workshops), it was discovered 
that the connection in the magneto to the 
condenser had given out, and it was neces 
sary to have this repaired before we could 
proceed. 

However, altho we could not get away tha: 
day or the next, we did finally get away 0: 
the morning of Saturday, the 28th of Sep 
tember, were safely transported across the 
wash-out at the 4th mile, and soon com 
menced the climb to the pass, whose sun 
mit was at the 12th mile. At the foot of 
the climb we had to abandon our trailer. 
which carried most of the goods, thi 
“speeder” proceeding with its passengers 
only. Having arrived at the summit, th: 
engineer returned for the trailer. It wa: 
very cold sitting on the car, and we wert 
glad to get a fire going in the bunkhouse 
on the pass and warm our frozen extremi 
ties. The engineer soon returned with tlic 
“speeder,” and we presently found ourselves 
racing down the other side of the pass 
what appeared to me to be a most franti: 
speed. I was soon told, however, that we 
were going very slowly compared to mos! 
trips; that the heavy load behind us on t!¢ 
trailer made it necessary for the engine 
to take great precautions, which I was 
sured he was doing. I was glad to know 
that. There was a story of one engineer 0” 



























the road who operated on one section who 
was reputed to have always two of his three 
“speeders” in the shop, and at least two 
nen in the hospital! 

We stopped at the 18th mile, where there 
was a caboose occupied by one of the time- 
keepers who was expecting the “speeder” 
up with provisions, and I think he was 
rather disgusted when he discovered that we 
had only got his mail. I heard afterwards— 
in fact, on my way back to Seattle—that a 
good deal of heartburning was felt up the 
line when the “speeder” arrived without the 
provisions which were expected, but with a 
sportsman from goodness knows where, who 
had gotten a whole truckload of stores which 
he was taking on a hunting expedition. 
Well, you cannot please everybody; anyway, 
it was not my-fault. Blame the weather, to 
be just. 

We stopped at the 20th mile and there met 
W. L. Lodge, who had been engaged to join 
us as cook. Lodge had a ranch on the 
Snowy River, a stream which flows into 
Kenai Lake. Besides being a first-class 
cook, Lodge was also a hunter of no mean 
reputation, and was a great acquisition to 
our party. 

Having unloaded our goods at the 20th 
mile, we made our way back along the line 
a little way and then cut off into the bush 
towards Kenai Lake to Andy’s cabin, where 
we were putting up for the night. We had 
been close to the lake for some way after 
we had reached the end of the down grade 
from the summit. We soon arrived at Andy’s 
comfortable cabin, and it was not long be- 
fore we had a good fire going and dinner 
on the way. Andy and the others went 
around with a boat to collect our goods, 
which had been left farther up the line, and 
I had an opportunity to look around and 
admire the scenery from the edge of the 
lake. Andy had very appropriately called 
his cabin “Lake View”—and a very striking 
view it was, too, on that still September 
evening, the calm surface of the lake reflect- 
ing in soft shadows the distant spruce-clad 
hills on the far side of the water. Mrs. 
Revell, who lived close by, came in to cook 
for us while we stopped at Andy’s cabin, 
and I cannot say that I ever tasted more 
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dainty food. The late flood had done a 
good deal of damage to Andy’s garden; in 
fact, his cabin had been flooded, but was 
not damaged. 

My companions soon came back with the 
loaded boat, and we started to get out what 








Yearnings 


Seems "twas but yesterday 

We walked these woodland paths to- 
gether, 

Hand clasped in hand, 

And watched the sun arise to eastward, 

Pale evening shadows creep athwart 
the land. 

We linger’d by the brook, which flowed 
so gently 

Thru fern-clad meadow, groves of fir 
and pine, 

To listen to the robins as they nested, 

Singing their love-songs—oh, how sweet, 
divine! 





Today I walk again those woodland 





pathways 

So dear, and yet how drear and silent, 
too! 

Pass by the brook, a-down the lonely 
meadow, 

And hear the sighing winds that whis- 
per—You! 

The sun no longer seems to shine so 
kindly, 

The evening shadows lengthen—voice- 
less, dumb, 

While I sit here beside a smouldering 





camp-fire 
Yearning—just yearning—yearning for 


|} My Chum. 
James A. Fraser, B.D., Ph.D. 
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we would want for the night. After a most 
excellent dinner we soon turned in, hoping 
that the morrow would be an auspicious day 
for the real commencement of our journey. 
Andy had a very commodious inner room to 
his cabin, which he kindly placed at my 
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disposal, and almost the first thing I noticed 
in front of the bed was what I thought 
was a very large bear skin. I looked at it 
for some time and then discovered that it 
was only half a skin, and that what at first 
sight I had taken to be the length of the 
beast was only its breadth. Well, I thought 
they certainly can grow some bears in this 
country. Afterwards Andy told me that it 
was half the skin of a brown bear that he 
had killed some time previously, and was 
in no way an exceptionally big skin. The 
biggest skin that he had ever seen taken 
off a bear killed on an expedition he was 
once on measured 12 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, but said he had heard of even bigger 
ones. 

The morning broke beautifully fine, and 
we were soon under way in Andy’s boat. 
This boat was really on her trial trip for 
a long run, it having been built by Andy 
and Lodge during the last winter from tim- 
ber whip-sawn by them. They were cer- 
tainly expert boat builders, the workmanship 
being really fine. Andy had fitted an Evin- 
rude motor to it, and we spun away down 
the lake at about seven miles an hour. It 
did not take us long to cover the twenty- 
four miles to the landing at the mouth of 
the Kenai River. 

As we neared the end of the lake the cur- 
rent began to show, and we soon found that 
we were rapidly entering the difficult part 
of the journey. We stopped at the landing 
for a few minutes, unshipped the motor, got 
out the sweeps, and then started down the 
Kenai River, a distance of about eighteen 
miles to the lower lake, called Skilak Lake, 
in which distance the river falls about 200 
feet. There was fresh snow on the moun- 
tain tops, and we hoped that the weather 
would hold for the next fifteen days or so, 
to give us a good chance of hunting sheep. 
With really bad weather it would be almost 
impossible to follow the sheep to the moun- 
tain tops, and I was quite late enough in 
the season as it was. It took us about three 
hours to get down the Kenai River. Andy’s 
boat behaved beautifully going thru the 
rapids, and with the help of the skillful 
boatmen that I had with me, she only 
shipped water once, and that was going thru 
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OUR CAMP WAS IN 


THE SPRUCE TREES IN MIDDLE DISTANCE 
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a canyon where we had waves considerably 
more than three feet high. It was “smoky” 
in the canyon, so Andy remarked. Lodge 
said that he had never seen it so bad. We 
landed just below and had a snack of lunch 
and rearranged the goods to see if any were 
wet. No damage was done. At the end of 
the river we reshipped the Evinrude and 
sped away across Skilak Lake towards Cot- 
tonwood Creek, where we were to make use 
of Bill Kaiser’s cabin as our main base. We 
saw very few ducks going down the Kenai 
River, a few mergansers (sawbills), and a 
few butterballs, and some cormorants and 
gulls at the head of Skilak Lake. The sal- 
mon had finished their run. We saw two 
or three dreadful looking specimens in their 
last gasp swimming about near the mouth 
of the river. We arrived at Bill’s cabin in 
good time, and I was soon introduced to 
Bill’s partner, Harry Lucas, better known 
as “Hank,” who accompanied me on my 
hunting. A commodious and very comfort- 
able cabin was soon disclosed, and our stores 
being transported from the boat to the house, 
we soon commenced discussing our future 
movements. This ranch had been in exist- 
ence for some years, and was where Marshall 
Skull had landed on his trip in 1913. For 
three or four years Bill Kaiser and Hank 
Lucas had been engaged in breeding foxes 
as a commercial proposition, and from the 
good stock that they now had to show, there 
appeared every chance of the business being 
quite successful. One very beautiful black 
fox, which was the least wild of them all, 
and whom Bill called “Jack,” condescended 
to let me take his photograph from inside 
his pen. 

The next morning, the 30th of September, 
we made a start for the sheep country. It 
was not possible for us to take all the neces- 
sary stores, tents, etc., with us in one trip, 
so it was decided to take as much as pos- 
sible and cache it about half way, come 
back for the night to the cabin, and get for- 
ward with the rest of the stuff the next day. 
From Cottonwood Creek the track we fol- 
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lowed soon started to climb, and it was quite 
warm work, so much so, that my companions, 
who were all carrying heavy loads, shed most 
of their clothes before we had got half way 
up the hill. We were making for a pass 
almost directly at the back of Bill’s cabin, 
which was about 2,000 feet above sea level. 
On the way up we came across one of the 
holes which bull moose dig during the rut- 
ting season, and the smell from the urine 
which they saturate these holes with was 
very strong. The tracks were fresh, and 
were the first moose tracks that I had ever 
seen. It was all intensely interesting to me. 
Of course, we had no intention of attempting 
to do any hunting until we had completed 
our transport arrangements, and anyway 
we did not intend to go after moose in this 
vicinity at all, Andy wishing me to hunt 
sheep first, and then later on to go into the 
lower country, where moose were much more 
plentiful, and where we hoped to get a 
chance at something really good. 

When we arrived at the top of the hill 
there was a dense mist, and we were unable 
to see anything in the way of game. It 
was misty all the way to the small lake, 
where we cached out stuff and then returned. 
The fog was so dense on the way back that 
it was with some difficulty that we kept to 
the trail. I found walking over the com- 
paratively flat ground above the pass diff- 
cult, owing to the thick cushion made by 
the mossberry shrub, and being loaded up 
with heavy shoepacks, which were a new 
experience to me, as well as a good many 
more clothes on than I had been accustomed 
to wear for years (in the Tropics one wears 
as little as possible), I was quite ready to 
rest when I got back to the cabin in the 
evening. But anyway the first day out of 
camp is always a bad one. 

Next day we took up the balance of the 
stores, and soon after topping the rise of 
the pass (it was a beautiful day), Andy 
said, “I see a moose”—and, sure enough, 
after looking for some time thru my glasses 
I spotted the first wild moose I had ever 


seen. 


It was a long way off, and amongst 
some thick shrub, but it was a moose, all 
right. 

We soon made the cache and then sorted 
out what we wanted for the night and the 
morrow, and continued our journey towards 


the Killey River. On the way we saw a 
black fox and a small black bear, the latter 
high up on the mountain. The view as the 
Killey River Valley opened out was mag- 
nificent. We were looking over a high gorge 
—in some places half a mile wide, in some 
probably two miles wide—and far away at 
the bottom, at least 2,000 feet below us, we 
could see the silken thread of the river 
twisting about in its never-ending journey to 
the sea. Andy intended taking me up Ben 
jamin Creek, a tributary of the Killey, where 
he hoped to find some good rams. He knew 
the country thoroly, and considered that 
where he intended to go was probably the 
best and most likely spot to find the big 
rams. We were quite late enough in the 
season as it was, and the weather mighi 
break any time and make it practically im- 
possible to hunt high up on the mountains. 
so it was very necessary, if I wanted to get 
my full complement of sheep, to waste no 
time in getting into the best vicinity for 
them. 

About midday we entered into the Benja 
min Creek Valley, and with my glasses | 
spotted three moose lying on the opposite 
side of the gorge about a mile away. We 
camped at about 6:00 p.m. on the site of 
an old cabin, and I was asleep almost as 
soon as my head touched the pillow. Well. 
we were in the sheep country now, altho we 
had not seen any yet, but had great hopes 
that the morrow would prove successful. 
Andy pointed out to me where one branch 
of the creek turned up into the mountains, 
and said that at the head of that branch 
was a large basin, an almost certain find for 
sheep, and to that basin we hoped to go on 
the morrow. 


(To be continued in next number.) 
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In Arbutus 


Time 


Being a dissertation upon the pleasures of early spring trout fishing, with 


a few hints regarding tackle and methods 








O. W. 


Bo ARY spring trout fishing is in a class by itself. 

In all the annals of angling there is nothing to 
compare with it. Truth compels me to confess that, 
viewed from the angle of the basket, it is not as a rule 
overly successful, depending largely upon the year; but 
whether or not the actual catch is large, the intangible 
catch is always satisfactory. And the great majority 
of “opening day” fishermen fish for intangibles, whether 
or not they know it. Just the same, there are “opening 
days” once in a dozen years or two when a fellow 
stumbles upon wonderful fishing, either with worms or 
flies—seldom with flies in the North, however, the heady 
fly-artists to the contrary notwithstanding. Which opens 
the old, old question once again. 

Now, I am a lover of fly-fishing—a fly-fisher first, 
last and all the time—in fly season. (Note the emphasis, please.) I will take 
the bait-fisher to my favorite trout river any time after the middle of May, and 
he can use whatever he desires for bait, and I will take three fish to his one, 
and discount him in avoirdupois, too. Any reader who got anything else from 
“Trout Lore” did not rightly read me. Just because I defend worms in early 
spring, and on those small, brushy creeklets into which it is absolutely im- 
possible to drop a fly, is no reason why I am not a fly-fisherman by habit and 
choice. Disagree with me if you will, but I can take you to rivers tumbling 
into Lake Superior, from which you will never filch a trout—speckled. rain- 

















ARBUTUS 


Smith 


bow or brown—by surface fishing with flies until there 
is a rise of insects. Some years fly-fishing does no! 
begin until well along towards the last of May and 
never becomes good before the middle of June. From 
then on the man who cannot take his full quota of trou! 
with artificial flies is no fly-fisherman. This, then, is 
to be the story of an “opening day” excursion, in which 
flies were not successful, but worms won for us enough 
fish for an open wood’s dinner, and not more—yet the 
trip was successful—a successful unsuccessful trouting 
trip—that sounds interesting. 

The season was behind the calendar. You know 
what that means—snows and cold in April, with only 
the willow-cats arching their backs the first of May- 
Notwithstanding the unfavorableness of the season, ™Y 
“Piscatorial Partner,’ who shall be known hereafter 
as “P.P.,” and I were ready for “opening day” long 
before the morning dawned. The reader knows how 1! 
is. “When the day begins to lengthen, the cold begins 
to strengthen,” the old saw has it. The angler’s saying 
should run something on this wise, “When the days be 
gin to lengthen, the angler begins to prepare.” True 1 
is that by the middle of March his rods, reels and flies 
are in apple pie order, everything ready for der ‘aé. 
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That is half the fun of trout fishing—get- 
ting ready for it. So, as I said, “P.P.” 
and 1 were ready days and days before the 
season opened. Eagerly we watched the 
weather as the days crawled by, gloomy, cold 
and disagreeable. The only birds that had 
dared the Northland so far as we had been 
able to observe were robins, meadowlarks 
and bluebirds; not even a song-sparrow had 
we heard, when the day before “opening 
day” arrived. 

That noon found us in our cottage looking 
yut on ice-bound Lake Superior. With our 
glasses we could see clear water away in the 
distance, but the steady northeast wind had 
piled the ice thick upon our south shore. 
[t was a cold, fishless prospect. With a 
great fire leaping in the box-stove, what did 
we care for the soughing wind and chill 
atmosphere? Sometime in the night it be- 
gan to rain in that grim, hang-dog way the 
North Country has when it wants to be 
mean. I lay and listened to the ring of the 
drops as the rising wind hurled them against 
the side of the house, and snuggled down 
closer in the warm blankets. Just the same 
the alarm clock ‘“‘went off” at 4:00, and | 
tumbled out, stirred up the fire and dressed 
by lamp-light. When I undertook to roll 
out “P. P.,” she informed me that she was 
not going fishing until the weather warmed. 
{ grinned, for I felt like that, too; but just 
the same I got me a cup of hot coffee, as- 
sembled my rod and set out for a before- 
breakfast fish, just because it was “opening 
day” and not because I exactly wanted to. 

Now, I do not know what the early risers 
will do to me, but I have little faith or suc- 
cess in early morning fishing. On the 
streams fished by me, nine times out of ten 
nothing is doing before 8:00 or 9:00 o'clock. 
The fly-fishing is seldom worth anything be- 
fore 11:00, and on the tenth time I am sel- 
dom on the stream. Just because it was 
“opening day,” and “For Auld Lang Syne,” 
[ wended my way down to the mouth of the 
stream, where it joins the broad waters—on 
that occasion a field of ice—of old Lake 
Superior. Day was just breaking out over 
the ice-field, which appeared blue and gla- 
cier-like in the half light. But I turned my 
back on the big lake and started up the 
bank of the little creek. 

The brook was bank-full of brown water, 
thick and opaque. I did not bother to at- 
tach a fly to my leader; instead removed 
that bit of drawn gut and attached a snelled 
No. 3 hook in its place. When fishing with 
worms it is always the part of wisdom to use 
a hook so large that the small brethren will 
be unable to hook themselves. That stream 
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WHERE EAZY BROOKS LURK 




















FLY-FISHING IS A SUMMER SPORT 


—— I am a fly-fisher—in fly season” 
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WHERE OUR CREEK MEETS LAKE SUPERIOR. “LOOKING 
LAKE SUPERIOR” 


OUT ON— 


‘P. P.’ to hold down a fairly good looking pool” 


is a hard one to negotiate under any circum- 
stances, doubly so in semi-darkness and when 
it fails to remain within its verdant bank. 
Alders and willows grow thick along its 
shores, lean out over the water until they 
meet overhead, and trail their long branches 
menacingly in the slow current. In many a 
bend one cannot get a hook in at all, while 
in other places a worm can be dropped down 
between two logs, or inserted in a narrow 
opening in the branches. Yet trout are 
there in numbers—good trout, too—tho only 
the experienced and patient can filch enough 
for a meal. The upper reaches of the stream 
are not so bad, but bad enough, as will 
hereinafter appear. 

Well, I crawled around, over and thru 
those trees and brush, investigating every 
place open to investigation, with the sum 
total at 7 o'clock of four eight-inch fish! 
“Not much of a catch,” methinks I hear 
someone say. Well, no, not when you con- 
sider the fish; but when you hold in mind 
the disadvantages under which the fisherman 
worked, a pretty good basket. I found 
“P.P.” waiting for me with a cup of hot 
coffee steaming on the stove, and it was only 
the work of a few minutes until those four 
small fish were sputtering and fretting in 
the bacon fat. I know some editors say we 
angling writers say too much about the 
things we have to eat. Just the same, I am 
going to pause right here and pay tribute to 
the first trout of the season—the trout in 
the pan. He who has not watched the flesh 
turn from pink to rich golden brown, and 
waited with impatience for the delicate bit 
to be placed, hot and steaming, on his plate. 
has missed much of the joy of angling. I! 
once fished with a man who never ate fish, 
but never again, thank you! There is only 
one moment more pregnant with meaning 
than when you lift your fork to taste the 
first trout of the season, and that is when 
you cast the first hook. 

Breakfast finished, we rummaged the 
closet for old clothes, donning all we could 
find, for the harsh wind coming in from 
Superior’s broad miles was bearing with it 
flurries of snow. Still we would fish—cer- 
tainly—it was “opening day.” 

Now, the little creek which flows hard by 
our cottage—“Interbooks”—is not the stream 
in which I do my fly-fishing. Indeed, I 
would like to introduce some of my critics 
to its labyrinthian pools—pools by courtesy 
only, even in fly-time. It is utterly impos- 
sible to cast a fly anywhere on that creek, 
yet it contains trout, and some great lusty 
fellows, too. My fly stream is a mile and a 
half away—a wild, tumultuous river—one 
with which the angler will not fool carelessly 
lest he drink standing up. That large stream 
is not for the early fisher, unless he journey 
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“Pp. P.” DRESSES HER CATCH 


far back amid the everlasting hills and 
dangle an angleworm in its snow-fed upper- 
reaches—something I have never done. 
Later it can be fished with flies, and that is 
enough for me. The little creek is different. 
It has its rise within two miles of the cot- 
tage, wandering thru woods and_brushy 
fields the whole length of its short journey. 
It is always there, and always contains a 
few good fish. Because it is so short, drains 
so limited an area, it discharges its flood 
water quickly and clears up long before its 
grown-up neighbors even think of such a 
thing. In early spring or after a midsummer 
deluge its upper-reaches clear within a few 
hours; so it is a sort of larder to which I 
go for fish when all other sources fail. 

Naturally, on the “opening day” in ques- 
tion it was the only thing for us to do— 
make our way back into the thick woods, 
where three small trickles from three springs 
unite to form the beginning of our creek. 
It was cold, cold. “P.P.” muttered some- 
thing about “old fools being than 
and I grinned. The wind did 
not get at us in the woods, so we did not 
actually suffer with the cold, tho our fingers 
were stiff and swollen before we had baited 
up. I left “P.P.” to hold down a fairly 
good looking pool in the very midst of a 
white birch thicket, while I wandered along 
the stream bank looking for another. 

In early stream brook trout fishing there 
is not much virtue in wandering far, fishing 
over a wide expanse of water; experience 
has proven that to sit down at some likely 
looking spot and wait is far more certain to 
result in a few good fish. The knowing trout 
fisherman has learned to recognize a good 
pool by certain little inexplicable signs— 
currents, eddies, shelving banks, drooping 
grasses, etc. I “feel” when I have found a 
trouty hole. Laugh if you want to! Coming 
out into a little open glade in which the 
arbutus were blooming abundantly, I paused 
to admire and inhale the fragrance, determ- 
ining in my mind that right there we would 
build our fire and eat dinner. Just above 
where the aspen and paper birch grew thick 
I remembered a deep pool of old. Hurrying 
upward, I paused on its banks. The “hole” 
was filled with chocolate water, while white 
bunches of foam—spendings of the miniature 
Niagara above—floated ’round and ‘round, 
ever going, but never gone. What secrets 
did that dark water conceal? I determined 
to discover if I could. 

Methodically I set about my preparations. 
My rod, a light fly-caster of three and a half 
ounces, was assembled. The click reel placed 
in position and the line threaded thru the 
guides. Knowing what sort of water to ex- 


worse 


young ones,” 


pect, I had selected a dark brown enameled 
silk, for I always use an enameled silk line 
in trout fishing, fly or worm, as it is not so 
apt to tangle and is generally better. From 
my fly-book I selected a No. 4 Sneck hook, 
with a long gut snell—ten inches—my own 
fashioning. For some moments I hesitated 
as to whether or not any weight would be 
an advantage, finally determining upon a 
single split-shot, which I pinched on the 
snell close above the hook. That done, I 
fished out a great red wiggler from my bait 
box, carefully threaded in on my hook in 
loops—and I was ready. Dropping the hook 
into the upper end of the pool, where the 
sluggish current grabbed it and sucked it 
down, I sat me down under the low trees to 
wait. 

Had the day and stream been of different 
quality I would have clambered over the 
many obstructions which everywhere im- 
peded the stream, and thru the brush and 
small trees that marged it, but as it was, 
“Why-for?” Why weary one’s self without 
much chance of reward? One pool was just 
as apt as another to render up a trout or 
two! As you can well imagine, my mind 
was more upon my surroundings than upon 
my hook, so it was something of a surprise 
to see the latter edge away, slowly and hesi- 
tatingly thru the water. I waited until I 


was sure that whatever was fooling with the 


‘ worm had swallowed it; then I struck. How. 


ever slow and sluggish that fish might have 
been in biting, when once hooked he came 
to life in a wonderful way. It was a great 
little battle there under those watching 
trees, with every odd in the fish’s favor; but 
the slight rod won out, and I brought to net 
a twelve-inch sparkler. Not much of a fish, 
no, but a fish—mark that! 

Once again I took up my vigil. Minutes 
slipped unregardfully by while I dreamed of 
days that had been and days that would be, 
once the ice was out of the Great Lake and 
the buds had burst into full-fledged leaves, 
Again my line went venturing thru the 
opaque water, and again there was a little 
battle, all unobserved save by the silent trees 
and myself; and again another fish, not so 
long nor so heavy as the first, came to net 
and rested in the creel beside his brother of 
the creek. Four fish came to net in two 
hours, and then I started the fire out in the 
little glade, where the wind could not buffet 
quite so cruelly, tho the sifting snow-flakes 
which now and then filled the gray sky fil- 
tered down upon us. I wish I had a picture 
of that meal-site. (That’s a pretty good 
word, is it not—meal-site?) Just because 
the day was so unpropitious, so reluctant, 
the event stands out most brightly in mem- 
ory. “P.P.” thought we could not eat six 
fish, for she had taken two twelve-inchers 
from her pool; but I insisted that we could 
—and we did. After the meal was disposed 
of we made our way back to the cottage, 
built a great fire in the grate and toasted 
our shins until the chill was driven out; 
then we looked at one another and said, 
“A great day, wasn’t it?” 

That, then, is early spring trout fishing, 
when the season is backward and the fish 
behind the season. One thing of which the 
trout fisherman can be certain is that the 
speckled rascals will never rush the season. 
You may see a man wearing a straw hat in 
April, but you will never see trout wildly 
on the feed until the air is lambent and 
warm. But if you are a real trout fisherman 
you will be on your particular stream be- 
times the morning of “opening day” what- 
ever the atmospheric conditions—and go, 
and may the blessings of the red gods go 
with you. This remember: it is not tackle 
that makes the man, but man the tackle. 
Play fair, be a sportsman, return all small 
fish uninjured to the water, and this season 
and the next will render you and others 
“good fishing.” 











A MEAL SITE 
“____. That is a pretty good word, is it not—meal site?” 
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The Wizard of the Gunnison 


THE Gunnison River is Colorado’s premier 
trout stream, and the little town of Iola 
is the Mecca for all fastidious fishermen. 
With my family at Iola I was engaged in the 
pleasant diversion of pitching horseshoes, 
when, wearing a pair of waders, a soft hat 
and a loose shirt, he slouched thru the gate- 
way. The first shades of evening failed to 
obliterate a friendly smile as he called my 
name and said he had heard I was there. 

“T’ll bet you’re Frank Tuttle,” said I, and 
he acquiesced with a broad grin and a little 
embarrassment that found its only relief in 
casting his fly down the path. As we con- 
versed he automatically and unconsciously 
kept letting out more line with each cast, 
until finally he was whipping the dust about 
fifty feet down the trail. 

“You’re making some pretty respectable 
casts,” I ventured. “I believe I will measure 
that last one.” Stepping it off, I found it 
covered forty-eight feet. 

“I’m a leetle out o’ practice now for fine 
casting,” he avered. “With a light rod, tap- 
ered line, etc., I could do better (he was 
carrying a heavy steel bait rod with ordinary 
line). Many years ago in New York I won 
a tournament prize with a cast of 98 feet, but 
I couldn’t do it now.” 

He held up his wrist, on the under side of 
which could be seen a long goiter-like protru- 
sion of flesh. “That’s my casting muscle,” 


said he. “I’ve only missed two seasons on 
the Gunnison since 84. I always fish the full 
season thru. Stiddy fishin’ develops an 


angling muscle and is good for rheumatism. 
I’m 63 and never had a ‘squeak’ in my life.” 

It makes little difference to Tuttle whether 
he wears waders or not. Like many fishermen, 
he enters the water with nothing more formid- 
able against the cold and wet than heavy socks 
and shoes, and in these sometimes he wades 
and stands for hours at a time. 

Like St. Peter, Frank Tuttle is a truthful 
fisherman. In fact, he is such a wizard at 
the game that his success makes it possible 
for him to get a hearing without the necessity 
of resorting to fabrication. He’s a democrat 
in his mode of living, for he engages in the 
modest avocation of section-hand on the rail- 
road in summer, and a mine worker in winter. 
The only employing agreement he insists on 
is that his daily work be on the Gunnison 
River. Thus by day he labors at his menial 
toil, to suddenly be transformed at 5 p.m. 
into one of “nature’s millionaires’—an en- 
thusiastic fisherman—which sport he follows 
devotedly until dark. 


J. A. McGuire 




















TUTTLE IN A CHARAC- 
TERISTIC POSE 


of the angling game who have been visiting 
the Gunnison regularly for twenty-five years— 
and all of whom are skilled in the art of fish- 
ing on the river—know Tuttle as a superior 
man on the trout stream. 

While out with him the day above men- 
tioned, he pointed to several places which had 
witnessed memorable encounters by him with 
large trout in past years. 

“See that big rock yonder near the middle 
of the river?” said he, as we came around a 
bend. “One day I hooked onto some big ones 
just below it. One especially was a game old 
boy. Ye’d orter seen him work me. He fit 
me fer ten minutes without a let-up. Some- 
times he had me standin” in the river over 
my boot tops, and once I was settin’ in the 
water. Up and down the stream he sailed— 
now curvin’ out of the water, again sulkin’ 
deep in a hole. Finally I clim on a rock where 
I thought I could handle him better, but I 
slipped in up to my neck. I came up, how- 
ever, still holding onto that Bristol steel rod 
and that fish. The duckin’ I got made me 
mad, so, wadin’ towards shore I jist bowed 
my back, braced my shoulders and give him 
the ‘rainbow route.’ I'll admit that I ‘roughed’ 


He is equally proficient with bait and fly. 
During the willow fly season—which usually 
runs from about June 20th to July 4th—he 
often lays off from work for a day to get the 
fullest enjoyment out of the sport. After the 
willow fly season, in roilly water he uses hell- 
gramite (the larvae of the willow fly), but in 
clear water he is a fly fisherman with all that 
the term implies—for at this form of sport he 
is unexcelled by any angler I have ever met. 
He has the following record of catches on the 
Gunnison River: The largest trout that he 
ever caught weighed 1342 pounds—a rainbow. 
(He never caught a Loch Leven trout that 
weighed over 74% pounds.) He has landed 
eleven trout weighing each over 10 pounds. 
He caught three rainbows that went 23% 
pounds, one and a half miles above Iola, all 
inside of two hours, from behind the same 
rock. 

The above fish were caught during a period 
running back to 1884, when he first began 
fishing on the Gunnison. 

He offered to lay off from work and go out 
fishing with me one day, and, of course, I 
gladly accepted his invitation. During our 
ramble he imparted many secrets of the game, 
and after listening to his recitals and witness- 
ing several displays of his art, 











I became convinced (as I 
oftentimes have before) that 
angling is in truth what it 
has been called—a science. I 
have been a fisherman for 
trout for twenty-five years, but 
I never classed myself as an 
angler, even before I met 
Tuttle. Since then I consider 
myself even a poor fisherman. 

George Pickett, Charlie 
Kendrick, Paul Steuck, Bert 
Moritz, Charlie Younkman, 
W. T. Connatin, D. M. Mce- 








THE LOG CABINS AT IOLA 





Murray and the other “boys” 


him shamefully, but I felt 
ornery. As luck was with 
me, the rod, line, leader 
and hook all stood the 
‘gaff,’ much to my _ sur- 
prise.” 





AT IOLA 
“wild” girl and a 


: young 
wildcat (lynx rufus) on the Gun- 
nison. 
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Colorado Bears of the Unaweep 


Still hunting the black bear in a country removed from the beaten paths 


of the game seeker. 


~ TEPPING off the train at Whitewater, 
Colo., the latter part of September, 1920, 
I found the village just awaking for the 
regular routine of the day. There was the 
postofice and general stores and the regular 
crowd in front waiting for their mail. The 
stage was loading up with passengers, mail 
and baggage for its long trip thru Unaweep 
Valley to the gateway, some sixty miles south 
and west. 

[ shouldered my roll of bedding, picked 
up my suitcase and rifle and joined the 
crowd. The stage was piled so full of pas- 
sengers, mail and bundles I could not figure 
out where I was to stick, on, but they can 
always find room for “one more.” We 
headed for the river bridge and across Seven 
Mile Hill, which has many twists and turns. 
Then down the “slope” to Unaweep Valley— 
a wonderful ride for a new passenger. When 
the stage man is a fast driver, it makes you 
think of the folks at home and of your past. 
You give a sigh of relief as you drop down 
onto level country. 

September 29th, as the sun was just peep- 
ing up over the southeast range of the Un- 
compahgre Plateau, Mr. Castro and I, with 
saddle and pack horses, were leaving Mr. 
Casto’s ranch on our way up the valley to 
Gill Meadows (the start of Gill Trail, which 
leads to the top of the range of mountains 
and our hunting country) for bear. 

Stopping at Billie’s Ranch, we found him 
all ready—pack and saddle horses prancing 
and pulling on the bit, nickering a glad 
welcome to our horses. Billie’s red bone 
hound dog was howling and jumping on his 
chain, trying his best to join us; but Mr. 
Casto and Billie never use traps or dogs on 
bear. It was funny to watch Billie holding 
onto his saddle horse and keeping the pack 
horse from starting ahead and keep track 
of the saddle stirrup long enough to mount 
his big saddle horse. Billie is Mr. Casto’s 
big brother—a real bear hunter. Mr. Casto 
and I go along for company. 

Leaving Billie’s Ranch, we headed for the 
Gill Meadow. Then the brushy, rocky, steep 
Gill Trail—a long climb to the top—and we 
are on our way to the hunting ground. We 
had a long, hard brushy ride, but yet a 
pleasant one at that, up and down steep 
trails, thru forests of aspen, pine and spruce, 
with heavy oak brush for good measure. 
Sunset found us pulling into what we were 
to make our permanent camp—log cabin, 
water only a step away, plenty of wood and 
good horse pasture fenced in by old-fashioned 
rail plan—the cabin being set deep in a 
grove of aspen on the south side of a small 
bluff or hillside looking off to the south and 
west. 

We soon had our packs and saddles off 
the horses, camp in shape, plenty of wood 
and water in, a roaring fire in the camp 
stove, supper over, beds made down, a visit 
around the warm stove, a prophecy made on 
the looks of the weather for the morrow— 
then to our bunks. 

September 30th was a real fall morning— 
cool and still, with some frost. The wilder- 
ness seemed to begin all at once, as if a 
magic curtain was being drawn back as we 
rode along leaving for the bear country. 
The forest and mountain sides became an 
enchanted region of golden and green aspen 
and stately purple spruce, the oaks loaded 
with little brown and green acorns that the 


bears and deer were secured 


C. E. Whitfield 


deer and bear love so well. with here and 
there a patch of sarvice berries—a most de- 
licious morsel. We would stop, gather great 
hands full and break off a branch or two to 
eat as we went along. I have often thought 
since, “wonder where Mr. Casto found room 
to store away the many bunches I saw him 
pick to eat.” These berries are a favorite 
with the bear. also bear hunters. 

Soon we were on the rim of a big deep 
canyon, where the bear trails were seen to 














AT THE CABIN 


Author and hide of brown bear just before skin- 
ning out head. Hide 6 ft. 4 in. by 6 ft. 9 in. 


lead to and from. There was no trail down 
this canyon for man or horses, so we pro- 
ceeded to make one—and it was some job. 
We would walk, slide, cut brush, work our 
horses down a ways, then cut and make more 
trail. Jt took hours of hard work, but at 
last we were at the bottom, where we found 
better going and lots of game signs. Look- 
ing back up toward where we started down, 
the rim was just a line along the sky, as we 
had come down 2,000 feet or more to reach 
the real bear country. 

Striking more acorn and sarvice berry 
patches we soon began to see plenty of 
fresh bear signs, such as bushes torn down, 
paths made thru the berry patches, aspen 
groves, buck brush and willow patches. 
These paths were about 16 to 18 inches wide, 
the grass patted down and soft as cotton. 
We saw bear beds at the side of the game 
trail, always in the best grassy places in 
the shade and close to the swampy ground 
made from the seepage of springs. In many 
places where the aspens grew close to the 
edge of these bear trails, we saw big, dirty, 
greasy places on the side of trees next to 
the trail, where the bears had rubbed their 
sides. In other places there would be two 
aspens, one on each side of the trail, both 
trees having big, black, greasy places, where 
the bears would squeeze thru going up or 
down the trails. Some of the trees, at points 
up six or seven feet from the ground, showed 
the bark cut to ribbons, great chunks being 
bitten out of trunks up as high as one could 
reach. Some small trees showed cub signs 
of play, aspens six or eight inches thru and 


A short trip on which both 


thirty feet high being bare of all limbs. 
Limbs lying on the ground in full leaf 
showed the cubs had some real fun. 

On leaving one of these small, brushy 
canyon pockets, Billie chanced to look back 
in time to see a black bear running up along 
the mountain side, going back to the country 
we had just left. We both piled off our 
horses. Billie took a shot, but the bear had 
too much of a start. His shot did no dam- 
age—only increased Mr. Bear’s speed. He 
was soon out of sight. I gave him one long 
wistful look. We got back on our horses 
and went on down into another torn-up 
pocket worse than the one we just left. 
Signs were but a few hours old. I hated to 
see the first bear leave us, but Billie and 
Mr. Casto were not much disturbed. 

Locating this other aspen, oak and heavy 
willow thicket, we decided we had found a 
place to hunt out. We separated, Billie and 
Mr. Casto going down in the canyon around 
the swamp thicket. I had just commenced 
to look around when the boys started shoot- 
ing. It sounded off to my right about a half 
mile away. I got up on a higher shelf, 
where I could watch the open places with 
my glass. I saw the dust raise on the side 
of the canyon opposite me and above the 
south side of the swamp. At the crack of 
their rifle a big black bear rolled down the 
mountain out of sight in the brush. Just 
then my attention was drawn to a movement 
as of a rush of some large body thru the 
heavy thicket of aspen and willow. In front 
of me about 200 yards I soon saw it was in 
a rush for the open ground, and a fair-sized 
animal to wave the big, heavy brush as it 
did. Throwing off my safety and watching 
open places, I was soon rewarded by seeing 
the head and shoulders of a fine brown bear 
coming in sight and directly toward me, 
shaking and wobbling. It looked like a load 
of hay moving over rough ground. When 
within about ninety yards she turned and 
started off to my left. I had thrown my 
rifle to her breast for a lung shot, and what 
made her turn I have not figured out, as | 
do not think she saw me. It may have seen 
my horse just above me. I changed my 
rifle to her side and placed a shot between 
the second and third ribs, completely tear- 
ing the heart to pieces. At the shot she 
staggered, wobbled on and finally pitched 
over and settled on her side. I sized her 
up at a safe distance and worked my way 
up above her and tossed a rock down on her 
back, but no movement. Keeping my rifle 
ready, I walked down very carefully, but 
seeing the position she was in I was certain 
she was safe to visit. I felt very good when 
I saw she was what I had planned on getting. 
My .250-3000 Savage with the little 87 grains 
of lead did nice work. I soon located my 
friends down where their bear had rolled. 
I could hear them, altho I could not see 
them, but knew they were dressing their kill. 
Later on I saw them headed my way. They 
were covered with mud, as was also the 
horse, for they had a hard trip. Getting out 
of the swamp and loading and packing 8 
big bear was a job for both men and horse. 
There were no trails, and the mud was up 
to one’s knees at times—too deep to try to 
wade—so they had to go around and cut 8 
new trail out. Their bear was jet black, 
with a white nose. This elegant trophy fell 
to Mr. Casto’s gun. 

When they got close enough to size up MY 
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bear they were, as I, very much pleased, 
and congratulations were exchanged all 
around. We got to work and soon had both 
bears up in a nice cool place and in shape 
to cool out good during the night. We 
started for the rim and out of the canyon, 
for it was too late to skin the bears and get 
to camp before dark—up a bad trail, at that. 

We were a tired but happy bunch, and 
how good the fire felt! We had two fine 
bears on the first day of the hunt, but we 
were sure we earned them both, for there 
was a lot of hard work to do on them— 
especially to get hides out of that bad can- 
yon. But the things which are hardest to 
obtain, the places which are hardest to 
reach, are most desirable. So it was with 
the country we were hunting in—off the 
beaten track. The places one has to travel 
long and over some difficult places to reach 
generally are the most productive of game. 

It was no trouble for us to get to our 
bunks early that night, for we had a hard 
but very successful day, and hours of hard 
work in sight for next day. Going back to 
the bear skinning and packing, the two green 
hides with the tallow still on them took us 
all of October Ist and part of the 2nd. 

As we came out of one of the canyons 
October Ist, just as the sun was dropping 
down behind the western hills, camp about 
in sight, Mr. Casto asked us how a piece of 
fresh liver would taste for supper, and a 
chance for meat in the pot. Looking up on 
the side of the slope I saw a nice eight-point 
buck watching us. Mr. Casto saw it first. 
We said, “Get the liver and meat for the 
pot,” and he rolled it with his .30-30. We 
had a big supper of fried liver, and that 
night started a pot of venisen stew. 

We made no special hunt for deer; saw 
plenty, but I did not see a head that suited. 
We had plenty of meat, and besides I had 
a trip for October 3rd and 4th planned with 
a friend at North Creek Ranch. Mr. Matt 
was lucky to get his buck the first day of 
the open season, Billie scoring a close sec- 
ond, and [ later on. 
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The tallow on our two bears was two or 
three inches thick, rendering out 172 pounds 
of nice white lard. 

Had a long but pleasant trip back to the 
home ranch, with a nice bunch of meat, bear 
hides and sacks of fat. We had to pack one 
of our saddle horses, in addition to our pack 
horses, taking turns in the seven or eight- 
mile walk to Mr. Casto’s summer ranch. 
After fixing up our trophies for shipping to 
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try, wherein is hidden away in a forest of 
cedar and quaking aspens, in the midst of 
one of the finest of bear and deer countries 
in Colorado, a log cabin- which might be 
named, owing to its seclusion, “Camp 
Secret.” 

Often now, when the night wintry winds 
are blowing cold, I cannot help but wish I 
were there with my friends for even just one 
evening, to sit around the good warm fire. 

















MR. CASTO, BILLIE AND MR. CASTO’S BLACK BEAR 


our taxidermist at Denver I bade Mr. Matt 
and Billie good-by for a few days, taking 
the stage to North Creek Ranch for a hunt- 
ing and fishing trip. We did not get to 
hunting from the ranch until late on the 
evening of October 3rd. I saw one nice 
bear that was out of my reach, but was 
lucky to get a nice eight-point buck with 
good spread and short, heavy horns. 

I was sorry to leave this wonderful coun- 


spin our yarns, and go over the events of 
the day’s hunt. Strange how you get to 
know the wilderness, and how it learns to 
know you, who loves her; but when we 
think of the trip seriously, it is not especially 
the hunting or killing of large game that 
holds the charm in the mountains, but it is 
to meet your old friends—friends that make 
you welcome and who are doubly glad to 
have you come each year. 
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offers inducements for the amateur camper that im 
most desirable camping sites, carrying his tent an 


THE AUTOMOBILE AS AN ADJUNCT TO CAMPING 
The automobile has played a wonderful part in developing the pleasures of outdoor life. 





It eliminates the pack horse and the pack man, and 


els him to go out of the city or town, where, at a short distance from home, he may find the 


equipment in his tonneau or on the footboard. 


A few of these trips and he is ready for a more 


pretentious way of travel, involving the purchase of one of the many auto camp equipment plans that are now put out by our American outdoor 


camp manufacturing concerns. 


When tourists, fishermen, sight-seers, etc., can visit any or all of our national parks, fishing resorts, etc., in this 


kind of a conveyance, they are able to enjoy outdoor life to its highest perfection, at the same time assuring health, recreation and natural history 


‘ducation. 
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SK any fisherman in Southern Oregon 

what his idea of real sport is, and he 
will unhesitatingly say, “Salmon fishing.” 
There is more excitement to the square inch 
in hooking and landing a 35-pound salmon 
than any other kind of sport I know of. Up 
to the time of my visit to Ashland I knew 
salmon only as a small, flat portion of red- 
dish pink fish served on a lettuce leaf and 
garnished with lemon, but I was to learn 

















A 35-LB. CHINOOK SALMON 


more, much more of this particular member 
of the fin family. Listening to the tales of 
fish that never eat on their spawning trips, 
that fight to the death when hooked, and 
sometimes succeed in drowning the novice, 
I became imbued with the spirit of fishing. 
My one vast, overwhelming desire was to 
catch and land one of these monsters of the 
river. 

The first day of April we boarded the 
flivver and headed for Ray Dam and the 
fish ladders. Our outfit consisted of two 
18-foot cane poles, two reels each holding 
600 feet of size E line with a 48-pound test: 
spoon, hook and sinker. A word here for 
those interested in the spoon and hook: I 
found most fishermen made their spoon from 
a piece of heavy brass plate about three 
inches long by two wide at the biggest end, 
tapering to a rounded point. The swivel 
and shank of the one we used was made 
from a bicycle spoke and connected with a 
treble hook, size 3-0 or 4-0. The spoon was 
polished like a mirror, a piece of bright red 
flannel attached and a piece of lead about 
the size of your thumb hung on for a sinker. 
The whole arrangement was fastened to the 
line by a fine three-foot wire. One thing I 
noticed in particular was that all the reels 
possessed a thumb brake to guard against a 
sudden bath should a fish grab the hook 
while the fisherman was quietly snoozing, 
and head for the middle of the river with 
him in tow. 

We were now ready to fish. E. H. sug- 
gested that as we had only one spoon, I 
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Landing a Chinook Salmon 


L. S. Hatfield 


(Photographs by E. R. Hosler) 


should get some salmon eggs to bait my 
hook with. Following his suggestion, I 
waded out thru the back water to a shallow 
riffle, and with my dip-net endeavored to 
capture those elusive eggs Madam Salmon 
was laying. After repeated futile efforts I 
gave it up and waded back to shore again. 
Near a small clump of bushes I saw what I 
took to be a sick salmon. Cautiously I ap- 
proached, club lifted to strike, when sud- 
denly the solid earth slipped from under me 
and I found myself in about six feet of 
water. I was not only wet, but mad, and 
went after that fish with vim, finally landing 
her. We extracted the bright red eggs and 
cut them up with sheers purloined from Mrs. 
H.’s work basket earlier in the day. I was 
now thoroly smeared with slimy fish eggs 
from my shoes to my pipe, and smelled quite 
like a fish hatchery. 

Getting my hook properly baited, I took 
my stand near some riffles below the bridge, 
cast my line and began waiting. After an 

















BY WAY OF COMPARISON 


An 18-lb. Chinook salmon and small brook trout 
caught in Rogue River, Ore. 


hour of this with no result I was getting 
tired. I hadn’t had a strike, neither had 
E. H., neither had any of the dozen other 
fishermen who adorned the bridge or leaned 
lazily against the trees. I was about to re- 
mark that I had had enough of salmon fish- 
ing for one day when my reel flew around 
at a fifty-mile gait, and the line burned my 
fingers like hot pitch; the thumb brake was 
completely forgotten. I felt a mighty jerk 
as the end of the 600-foot line was reached, 
and before I could do more than get a death 
grip on my pole I was going down over the 
gravel bar on my belly, headed straight for 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Crazy mad with the hurt of the hook in 
his mouth, the salmon suddenly changed his 
mind about salt water and headed up-stream. 
By that time I had scrambled to my feet, 








found the handle of my reel and began reel- 
ing in line at the rate of 400 feet a second. 
Once more I had a tight line on him. My 
long cane pole bent under the strain like a 
rainbow. I was beginning to get uncom- 
fortably nervous, wondering whether he 
would try to pull me up the fish ladder next 
or drown me in the overflow from the dam, 
when suddenly he came to a dead stop in 
the still water of the back swirl and held 
tight in as pretty a fit of the sulks as I have 
ever witnessed in the fish world. I pulled 
and pulled, now this way, now that, always 
with a tight line, but without avail, and then 
when my arms ached, and my fingers felt as 
tho they would break under the strain, he 
gave a mighty leap clear of the water and 
started down stream, lashing the river to 
foam with his tail. I learned later this was 
a trick to flip the hook out of his mouth, 
but this time it did not work, and slowly I 
dragged him, fighting, to shore. E. H. was 
ready for his part of the operation, and when 
I had the salmon near enough to land, he 
stepped out and gaffed him, dragging him 
in with the hook. I had fought and con- 
quered my first Chinook salmon—a magnifi- 
cent specimen weighing 35 pounds. The 
average weight is about 30 pounds, and they 
run as high as 40. 

Going home that evening, tired, wet and 
hungry, thoroly satisfied with my day’s catch, 
I asked E. H. to explain the reason for his 
using a piece of red flannel on the spoon, 
and giving me a chase after fish eggs for 
bait. He laughed and informed me that 
was part of the game all beginners had to 
learn. The fish, he explained, are fat when 
they leave salt water about the first of April, 
and do not eat from then until they return 
in the fall after the spawning season. They 
dislike anything bright, and readily fight it— 
hence the red flannel and the scarlet eggs. 
Since then I have seen a small fish run up 
to a riffle where the salmon were spawning, 
steal an egg and dart off, the salmon not at- 
tempting to make a meal of him. 




















A 28-LB. CHINOOK SALMON 
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N&rre'the Sake Ree Three Bears 


makes a great bend in the 
sage plain, and nestling in 
that bend lie several small 
ponds of limpid clear 
water fed by immense 
springs. Tall cottonwoods 
and thick clumps of willow and alder border the ponds, 
and it is altogether a most delightful place to spend an 
idle afternoon. Thither I rambled a few days ago, with 
no other thought than to get away from the town and 
its bustle and noise, away from the honking of auto- 
mobile horns and the jar of traffic on the pavement, just 
to get out where the breezes blow and the sun makes 
shadow pictures on the water. I didn’t take a gun, 
didn’t have any use for one; didn’t even take a camera— 
a fact which I now regret. You know it is good some- 
times to slip away without any definite object in view 
and simply be prepared for anything that may eventuate. 
I was doing that on this day—expecting the unexpected. 

I left my car at an old shearing corral and walked 
down the great irrigation canal for some two miles be- 
fore plunging into the dense undergrowth in the river 
bend. It was hard going, but by dint of following cat- 
tle trails I managed to reach the border of the first 
pond, startling a brood of mallards by my sudden ap- 
pearance. The youngsters went scurrying away to the 
protection of the sedge, while the parents circled about 
over my head trying to ascertain if I had designs upon 
their brood. I did not, so they soon settled on the 
water, called their children about them and in a few 
minutes everything was serene. 

A turtle is not supposed to tower an intellectual 
giant, even among the reptiles, but he knows enough to 
fall off a half-submerged log where he is sunning him- 
self whenever anything happens to alarm him. It was 
amusing to step on the shore end of a fallen cottonwood, 
then listen to the turtles falling into the water. For 
hours I wandered among the chain of ponds picking up 
bits of Nature lore as I went. Finally, in the mud near 
a spring that fed one of the ponds, I found a collection 
of footprints that held my attention. If I had not been 
perfectly sure that no bear in her right mind would be 
so far from timber, I should have said the spoor was 
made by a mother bear and her two cubs. But what 
was the use conjecturing? A bear could not be away 
off here in the sage plain. But yet there they were— 
bear tracks in the mud; there was no getting away from 
it. It was nearing mid-day, and I sat down beneath a 
willow and ate my lunch. You know how it is on a 
warm day after a full meal and a pipe, especially if 
you are on the off-side of fifty, you get sleepy; the hum 
of insects, the wind making softest music in the cotton- 
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woods, sends you off into a 
half dreamland, which 
gradually deepens until 
you are sound asleep. 
I had reached that bliss- 
borderland between 
sleeping and waking, just 
at the shore where the 
ship of dreams is about to spread her sails and waft you 
away across the azure sea, when I was suddenly recalled 
to earth by an unmistakable sound coming from the 
dense undergrowth beyond the spring. No person who 
has ever heard a mother bear admonishing her young 
will ever forget the sound. I sat up and listened; it 
came again, nearer than before. The bear was coming 
down to the spring for her mid-day dip. In a few mo- 
ments she broke thru the brush, followed by her cubs, 
and made directly for the spring. I was less than fifty 
feet distant, but so secure did she feel that she never 
stopped, even to test the air, but came straight on. 
What a glorious chance for a shot, I seem to hear some- 
one say. Yes, that is true, but, believe me or not, such 
a thought never entered my head. I doubt if I had 
been equipped with the best rifle on the market I would 
have drawn bead upon her. The incident was too 
fraught with opportunity to see Nature in undisturbed 
mood for such crass thing as slaughter. The trio 
reached the spring and drank deeply, lapping the water 
like thirsty dogs. Their thirst satisfied, the mother went 
down the small rivulet that flowed from the spring, 
sought out a nice soft, oozy, muddy spot and proceeded 
to take unto herself a mud bath. The children were not 
so inclined, but started adventuring on their own ac- 
count. They engaged in a mimic battle, playfully biting 
and scratching each other. Occasionally one would nip 
a little too hard, and the nippee would let out a squall 
of pain and anger that called for remonstrance from 
mother, who was stretched at full length in the mud. 
Finally, tired of their play, the youngsters started ex- 
ploring. It was not many minutes before one ap- 
proached to within a few feet of where I sat, either saw 
or scented me, stopped with the most comical look of 
surprise and consternation on his brown face, took one 
good look and beat it back to his mother. I am not 
familiar with bear language, but that little chap cer- 
tainly had some means of communicating his ideas, for 
the old bear wallowed out of the mud, reared up on her 
hind legs, gave me the “once over,” then made tracks 
for the covert. It was most amusing to see that family 
on the move, the mother in the lead pawing up the 
earth in her haste, her offspring only a few feet behind 
doing their level best to emulate her example. They 
dived into the brush and went tearing away to some 
place of safety. I picked myself up, still smiling, and 
made my way back to my car. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 








Some Aspects of the Old Plains 


BLiZzakps! I wonder if you, brother, 
ever saw a real, blown-in-the-bottle, 
straight-from-old-Medicine-Hat blizzard? If 
you lived or wintered on the plains forty or 
more years ago you have undoubtedly been 
in one or two of them, but if you were not 
west of the Missouri, north of Kansas and 
east of the Rockies forty or more years ago 
you never saw a real, genuine, old, three-day 
plains blizzard, which was a storm peculiar 
to this particular territory, and nowhere else 
in the whole wide world. 

There has not been a real blizzard across 
the old range of the blizzards since about 
1880—or possibly as late as 1885—simply be- 
cause conditions changed in the blizzard 
country very rapidly after white men came 
there, and these changes ended the old- 
fashioned dyed-in-the-wool blizzards along 
somewhere from 1880 to 1885, and there 
never will be a real blizzard again, because 
conditions will never be right again. 

You may perhaps smile when you read 
this if you are a resident of the blizzard belt, 
for you will undoubtedly think you know a 
lot about cold winter storms, but I still tell 
you—and any old timer will agree with me— 
that there hasn’t been a blizzard since 1880- 
85, and never will be again. 

Do you know what a real blizzard was 
like? Of course not—nobody does who has 
not been thru one or more of them and came 
out alive! Nobody could tell you what it is. 
All he can do is to describe it to you and 
get under cover! 

The proper stage setting is a level, short- 
grass country miles and miles wide, with 
never a thing to stop the northwest wind but 
the cut bank canyons and the hills and 
buttes that rise above the general level of 
the plains; but for these obstructions (and 
a canyon at right angles to the flow of the 
storm will help to stop it just as much as 
a hill will) the wind flows along like a great, 
rapid, turbulent river of icy cold air sweep- 
ing over the face of the land. 

A real blizzard invariably followed exactly 
the same procedure, and its habits were as 
well known as those of a man-eating tiger 
or any other deadly thing the world over; 
even the wild animals knew when it was 
coming, and sought shelter ahead of it, and 
any old-timer can tell you how deer, ante- 
lope and even buffalo would drift south 
hours ahead of the storm, and stop only in 


the roughest, most broken territory they 
could reach. 
Invariably a real blizzard followed an 


extra warm spell of weather, and the hardest 
ones came usually, tho not always, in March. 

Sometimes there was only one in a winter, 
sometimes as manv as three or four, but 
oftener than otherwise there would be one 
about the latter part of December or first 


of January—some time close to the holidays 
one way or the other—and the second and 
hardest one in March. 

Always there would be a period, usually 
two to four days, of warm, summer-like 
weather, when a man could work outdoors 
comfortably with his coat off, and the snow, 
usually ten to eighteen inches deep, would 
be melted into a slushy mass. 

The sky was always clear and the sun 
shining warm and seemingly brighter than 
usual. 

Then up across the northwestern horizon 
would come a faint brass-gray line of cloud, 
low down against the edge of the world, like 
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a pencil line drawn between land and sky; 
this line ran across the horizon from west to 
north. 

In five minutes after it first appeared you'd 
think someone had drawn with a very broad- 
pointed carpenter’s pencil, and five minutes 
later you could tell that the line was a mass 
of cloud advancing toward you with the 
speed of an express train; the color changed 
as fast as the form of the cloud did; it be- 
came brassy yellow on top and black as ink 
underneath, and the front of the advancing 
mass rolled over and down just as the front 
of an advancing wall of water rolls, and with 
about the same violent agitation. 

In ten to fifteen minutes from the time 
the storm first came in sight a warm, gentle 
wind would begin to blow toward the storm, 
and the speed of this wind would increase 
about as fast as the storm advanced against 





it until, when the storm was still about five 
minutes away, there would be a space of 
quick change to dead calm. 

This dead calm would last from three to 
five minutes; it was a deathly sort of still- 
ness against which every little noise crashed 
like a hammer; a snow bird chirp sounded 
like a piano note in a big empty hall; the 
roar of the coming storm was a noise apart 
from the stillness, and it sounded like a 
continuous train of cars crossing a bridge 
on a still night. 

This hush was succeeded by a puff or 
two of cool air, then a blast of cold, and 
when the front of the storm rolled directly 
overhead, a vicious rush of icy air, like the 
current of a waterfall, poured down on you 
from above. 

With the calm, big, soft snow flakes had 
come, settling down like goose feathers 
straight to the ground, and not very thickly, 
either; then with the first puff of storm wind 
had come a rush of fine, round snow pellets 
as tho thrown broadcast by the shovelful. 
When the following first real rush of storm 
came these round pellets came with it in a 
mass so thick that it was hard to see and 
harder to face—and I think it was this wind- 
driven volume of hard snow that made most 
of the roaring noise of the storm so plainly 
heard during the calm period just before it 
struck. 

As the front of rolling, brassy looking 
cloud passed overhead, the world disap- 
peared and existence contracted to an arms- 
length circle about you. You could not see 
farther than that, nor would you be able to 
for the next three days, for a real blizzard 
lasted three days and quit as suddenly as it 
came. 

In fifteen to thirty minutes after the storm 
front struck any given point the thermometer 
went from considerably above freezing, usu- 
ally 40 to 50 degrees above zero, down to 
20 or 30 below, and then continued to sag 
slowly farther and farther down for three 
days, when it would be anywhere from 40 to 
60 below zero. 

For three davs, without one second’s re- 
spite or lull, the wind roared out of the 
Northwest in a solid wall at a speed of about 
forty to fifty miles per hour. day and night 
and the snow fell continuously in little, hard. 
round pellets which struck the ground and 
bounded awav with the wind to be ground 
to frost-powder as fine as the finest flour. 
This falling snow, mixed with that alread 
on the ground, soon made a volume of snow 
dust as thick as fog that blew along the 
surface of the ground in a blanket mass from 
thirty to seventv-five feet thick, and it was 
just as suffocating as thick, fine dust would 
be if you tried to breathe in it without pro- 
tection, and it cut the lungs like a knife. 

Tt was so fine it blew into every crack in 
every house, barn or other structure, and it 
blew into your pockets. into folds in your 
clothes, down your neck and even into your 
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nose and ears unless you had woolen scarf 
or “comforter” to screen the most of it out. 
The Indians called the blizzard “Change- 
Storm.” 

If you were caught out in these storms in 
the open country and did not reach shelter 
in half an hour to an hour after it started, 
you didn’t reach it ever—you were picked 
up in the spring somewhere in a draw or 
hole where you stumbled and went down for 
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(7) It was a storm peculiar to the region 
west of a line drawn north and south 
thru, about, the Missouri River Valley 
at Omaha; east of the Rockies, north of 
Kansas and south of the Saskatchewan 
River. 

(8) It occurred only once or twice a year 
usually, and some years not at all. 

(9) It never varied its program in any no- 
ticeable way, but occurred the same way 
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trees have been planted, buildings built, 
fences built, fields of corn planted, thous- 
ands of hay stacks and other thousands of 
grain stacks piled up—all across the old 
range of the blizzard, so now the sweep of 
the wind along the ground is broken, the 
snow does not blow in a continuous fog of 
snow dust in a thick blanket over the face 
of the earth, but instead it settles in all the 
little eddies behind furrows, corn stalks. 
fence posts and weed piles, 
houses and stacks and 





the last time; if you drove a team and did each time. 
not get it out of harness 
and into some kind of shel- Ser ee ee wT ae eS ee eT ee ee rT eee eee Se ee 


ter to break the wind and 
keep off the smother of 
snow, they froze in their 
tracks just as they did, 
too, if you tried to stay 
with them. There was no 
escape but to cut and run 
for shelter ahead of the 
advancing storm, and then 
to stay by the fire until 
the storm was done; and 
we who knew these storms 
know this and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

Those who did not never 
saw but one blizzard for 
that one turned them into 
solid ice, and some of the 





all the other man-made 
obstructions that have 
broken up the old level 
surface of the plains which 
made the blizzard possible. 

I do not mean that the 
same icy cold storms do 
not come now as they did 
in the old days, for the 
do, but they no longer 
sweep close to the ground 
as blizzards driving a 
smothering fog of snow 
dust, but instead they roar 
along overhead as wind- 
driven snow storms that 
deposit snow below in 





rest of us found them fro- 
zen later on. 

You didn’t fool with a 
blizzard; you got out of it 
and stayed out—or you 
didn’t. 


Mountain Joe Talks of Camp Liars 


(REPRINTED BY REQUEST) 


more or less restless drift- 
ing masses; but you can 
see across the street any 
time now, and you can 





For three days this icy 
death locked up the land 
like a steel vault, and then, 
as suddenly as it came, it 
was gone again, leaving the 
world as calm and serene 
as tho no storm had ever 
been; but what a different 
world it was from that one 
that was so warm and 
pleasant three days ago! 

This new world was still, 
but so bitterly cold that 
animals perished because 
they were too cold and 
atiff to move about. 

The snow was drifted 
until every “draw” was 
level full and one could 
walk anywhere on snow 
packed as solid as sand.! 

The northwest sides of 
the hills were swept bare 
of snow, and the southeast 
sides were piled with a 
deep blanket of it, where 
it had settled in the lee of 
the hill. 

Everywhere the world 
was stark, white and so 
bitterly bitter cold that 
one would freeze very 
quickly if he got far from 
a fire—and it stayed cold 
for three days, very grad- 
ually getting warmer, so 
that by night of the third 
day things had gotten 
back to cold normal, or 
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1 claim there’s times when tellin’ lies ain't borderin’ on sin, 
When lies is simply fringes on the yarns the fellers spin, 

An’ when they never do no harm to anyone on earth, 

But serve to keep alive the fires o’ good contagious mirth, 

I take it that the Bible threat so scripturally dire, 

That liars has their portion in the lake that burns with fire 
Was meant fur men that shun the truth intendin’ to defraud, 
An’ not fur them that turns ’em loose to give the fun a prod. 


You take it in a huntin’ camp when supper has bin et 

An’ pipes filled up with fragrant weed, an’ all the fellers set 
Around the fire a-feelin’ good an’ happy as the birds, 

An’ none of ’em shows Christian care in framin’ up his words. 
They talk about the prev’ous hunts an’ how they slaughtered game 
In manner that would knock the frills from Annanias’ fame, 
An’ every feller in the crowd has got it down quite pat 

That every other feller is a-talkin’ through his hat. 


An’ out on mountain fishin’ trips the gang’ll group around 

The campfire when the stars is lit, a-squattin’ on the ground, 

An’ dream some reminiscences of catches they have made 

That knocks the record from its perch an’ lands it in the shade. 
They may be Christians when at home, an’ friendly with the Lord, 
An’ jine in singin’ hymns in church with brotherly accord, 

But when they're in a mountain camp they sort o’ feel that they 
Have leave o’ absence from the fold an’ lie in awful way! 


Sich lies as them, I calkelate, the Lord’ll overlook 
An’ never think to charge ’em up upon the record book, 
Because they ain’t concocted fur to blind another’s eyes, 
Fur every liar knows his chums are knowin’ that he lies. 
Prevarication in the camp’s a feature o’ the game 
An’ he is not a proper sport that tries to shirk the same, 
Because the life in camp at night’d not be wuth a song 
Without a carnival o’ lies to help the fun along. 


James Barton Apams 
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bundle up and venture out 
into the storm now, which 
was not possible of the 
storm of forty years ago. 
for the snow dust smoth- 
ered and killed then, and 
it killed men and animals 
alike, because it had to be 
breathed into the lungs. 


Today that deadly snow 
dust is not blown in a fog 
along the surface because 
of the obstructions, and 
that snow dust is precisely 
what makes a real blizzard 
—a storm we will never 
see again and which we 
never want to see again. 


Today we live in com- 
fortable houses equipped 
with steam heat or good 
coal stoves; in the old days 
we lived in houses built of 
sod or logs, with fireplaces 
or flimsey sheet-iron stoves 
and we burned corn or 
twisted hay or gnarled cot- 
tonwood hauled for miles. 


Think of burning corn 
at present prices! Yet 
I’ve burned many a bushel 
of it, and so has every 
other old-timer who knew 
the old blizzard days, be- 
cause we could raise corn 
easily, and it made an ex- 
cellent fuel in a country 


nearly so, and the blizzard was done. 
The noticeable features of the blizzard, 

the “earmarks” so to speak, were 

(1) It came from the northwest, out of a 
clear sky, on a warm day. 

(2) It came suddenly and ended suddenly. 

(3) It was a storm that stayed very close to 
the top of the ground. 

(4) It was always driven by a high-velocity 
wind. 

(5) It was always deadly cold. 

(6) It always lasted three days, and was 

followed by three days more of cold, 

but moderating weather. 


The one outstanding feature of the bliz- 
zard was the fact that it was entirely a sur- 
face storm. 

On the ground it was a blizzard with all 
the smothering, killing, cold features of the 
storm that made it different from any other, 
and seventy-five or a hundred feet above the 
surface it was only an ordinary cold, high- 
wind snowstorm; it was the snow dust that 
roared along close to the ground that made 
a real blizzard, and a storm without this 
choking snow dust was merely a snowstorm. 

I told you there had been no real blizzards 
for forty years, and there has not, because 


where fuel was as scarce as diamonds, and 
where there was no market for the corn. 
The hog-raising stunt came years later to 
absorb the corn, and the railroad came 
even ahead of the hogs, so we could get 
coal and coal stoves, and did not need 
the corn to burn any longer. We could 
afford to feed it to hogs then, where we 
had to burn it before. 

The West has seen many changes in a 
single lifetime, but none more marked nor 
more welcome than the vanishment of the 
joe old-time blizzard with its deadly snew 

ust. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. 
will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 





Casting Live Bait 
Paper No. 4 


TRANSPORTING MINNOWS 

Just a word or two regarding carrying 
minnows to and from the fishing grounds. 
Nothing is better than the tin minnow 
bucket with floating inner section of heavy 
wire screen. By all means secure one that 
has the floating inner bucket, then you can 





ROUND AND OBLONG 


simply lift it out of the pail to change 
water, or even set the inner bucket into the 
water outside the boat. Some are built with 
an ice compartment in the cover of the outer 
bucket, convenient when the fisherman must 
travel some distance thru the hot sun in 
order to reach his fishing grounds. While 
one can use an ordinary bucket, I strongly 
recommend the combination bucket to dis- 
criminating anglers. 

There is a minnow pail on the market 
which comprises a minnow pail and minnow 
trap, which seems to be a real wonder—and 
that is its trade name, “Wonder.” The inner 
pail is composed of two screen-traps, with 
the regulation cone-shaped entrance in the 
bottom, and sliding covers on the top. One 
side can be used as a trap, while the other 
is employed as a regular container. Or one 
side can be used to contain ice without dan- 
ger of injuring the minnows in the other. 
Again, one side can be employed to contain 
one variety of bait, while a totally different 
bait can be housed in the other. But it is 
as a combined trap and carrier that it tickles 
my fancy. One side can be catching bait 
while the angler is using the other as a con- 
tainer. 

The reader will remember that in talking 
of varieties of bait minnows I enlarged upon 
the vitality of the so-called mud minnow. 
While as I then said, the dark minnow is 
not as taking a bait as is the shiner, still the 
fact that he will live under adverse con- 
ditions endears him to the heart of the go- 
light and go-rough fisherman. Placed in 
moist moss, he will live for hours and come 
out alive and kicking. I have so carried 
mud minnows all day long, wetting the moss 
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O. W. Smith 


(Connecting link: In last month’s Outdoor 
Life the reader will remember we discussed 
methods of capturing and the home care of bait- 
minnows; remains in this issue but to speak of 
transporting the bait to the fishing grounds; 
then we take up the active question of frogs.— 
O. W. S.) 


now and then, and found them in good con- 
dition at nightfall. 


FROGS 


Perhaps frogs are not regarded with as 
much favor by live bait fishermen today as 
they were a generation ago, yet I must con- 
fess to a liking for the muscular gymnasts, 
and under certain gonditions they are very 
taking. I can secure a few fish with frogs 
when all other live baits fail. It seems rea- 
sonable that the fish of a marshy lake or 
grass-land river, where frogs are numerous, 
should become so fond of the batrachians 
that they would form a standard article of 
food, and if food, then bait. Yet I know 
men who assert that bass will not eat frogs, 
claiming that it is the movement of the ob- 

















THE “WONDER” 


ject that causes the fish to strike, and not 
the frog itself. In support of their theory 
they insist that they have never found a frog 
in a bass stomach; that when the fish takes 
one into its mouth it is never swallowed. 
As to that, well, it is seldom that we find 
anything in a bass’s stomach save the hard 
residue of a crayfish. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, the process of digestion is so rapid 
that unless the fish is opened almost as soon 
as it has swallowed its food, it is almost im- 
possible to determine its character. After 
twenty-five years of fishing I have come to 
the conclusion that frogs rank second in 
taking baits for bass, pike and wall-eyes. 


VARIETIES 
Not all frogs are equally attractive from 
the fish’s viewpoint, for there are frogs and 
frogs. By the first of July young frogs are 
large enough for bait, and are to be found 
along the banks of creeks, or upon the marge 








The varius live baits—how to capture 
and care tor them 






of stagnant pond holes. The first frog to ap- 
pear is the brown and white fellow, some- 
times called “grass-toad,” tho, of course, he 
is not a toad. He makes good live bait for 
a short time, becoming too aldermanic with 
the passing of the days, and therefore soon 
must be eschewed. The young of the com- 
mon bull-frog may be employed, tho, to my 
mind, far and away the best frog is the 
young leopard (Rana pipiens) and the pick- 
erel frogs (Rana palustries). Both species 
look alike—so far as the fisherman is con- 
cerned may be considered one, tho the 
former is decorated with round spots and 
the latter with square. Both frogs are agile, 
champion “broad jumpers,” and somewhat 
dificult of capture. As I have intimated, 
almost any frog may be employed by the 
bait fisherman, but the discriminating angler 
will select the latter two varieties whenever 
it is possible to secure them. 

Just a word here, lest it be forgotten later. 
The wise angler selects medium-sized to 
small frogs. The large frogs are too large, 
as will appear when we come to discuss 
hooks. Then, too, somehow the fish them- 
selves, especially the basses, seem to prefer 
the little fellows. More than once when 
fishing along the banks of some Middle West 
stream, finding “plugs” unattractive, I have 
gone back into the fields and captured a 
couple small frogs, and with them, deeply 
sunken, turned apparent defeat into a cer- 
tain victory. 

CAPTURING FROGS 


That any skill should be required to cap- 
ture frogs seems absurd, but frog catching 
is something of an art. An excitable per- 
son, who slaps and bangs, leaps about after 
the manner of the frogs themselves, will find 
it somewhat difficult to catch enough frogs 
for a morning’s sport. The secret of success 
is in stalking the frog, carefully and craftily. 
He will watch you with big eyes, immovable 
and ready, if he thinks you are going by; 
but once turn directly towards him—and, 
presto, there is a green streak and a sprin- 
kling of water. You can swat them with a 





FROG NET 
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flat board, being careful not to strike against 
some solid object, so stunning them until 
you get your hands upon them. Also they 
can be taken in a net, built after the style 
of a “butterfly net”—a deep net of mosquito 
netting. The bag of the net must be deep 
enough so that the frame can be turned 
asross it, thus effectually preventing a leap 
to safety. 

In all frog hunting, stealth and quietness 
is a greater asset than speed. The fisherman 
nust approach his prey obliquely and with 
a far-away manner, as tho frogs were the last 
thing in his mind. When he strikes, with 
net, swatter or hand, it should be from the 
direction in which the frog is faced. The 
frog is not apt to turn and jump; he will 
jump in the direction faced. If the stroke 
comes from behind, it may be the fraction 
of a second too late. 

There is one other method of capturing 
frogs which I must mention here, tho it is 
better adapted to catching big fellows than 
the little bait frogs. I refer to fishing for 
them with hook and line. A minnow hook 
baited with a grasshopper, or even a bit of 
red rag, dangled in front of any frog will 
cause him to snap it up instantly. The 
catching of a mess of frogs for the camp 
pan is an easy matter. But, as I said, it is 
hardly the method for the angler in search 
of bait. 

KEEPING FROGS 

While keeping frogs is somewhat more 
dificult than keeping minnows, it is not an 
impossibility. Of course, one cannot keep 
them in the quantities that he can minnows, 





FROG CONTAINER 


still a supply may be retained on hand. 
Possessed of running water, the frogs may 
be confined in a large wire cage, thru which 
the water flows freely. Such a cage placed 
in the marge of a creek will care for itself. 
Lacking such an advantageous location, the 
angler will provide himself with two candy 
pails, or pails of that size, to which he will 
fit screened covers. Provide a block of wood 
about six inches square for a float, and the 
frog aquarium is ready for two dozen in- 
mates. Simply dump the frogs in, fill the 
pail two-thirds of water, and that is all there 
is to it for a couple of days. When it be- 
comes necessary to change the water—which 
must be done every two or three days, ac- 
cording to the number of frogs in the vessel 
—drain off all but an inch or two of water 
from the frogs. Have the second pail about 
a third full of water. Hold the frogs three 
or four feet above the new pail, and dump 
quickly, The screened cover must be turned 
down instantly or some liberty-loving frog 
will make an escaping leap. 

Here, as in all live bait keeping, cleanli- 
ness is the price of success. Frogs are 
voracious eaters, hence there is a _ great 
abundance of excretia, which, if left in the 
water, poisons it and soon kills the frogs. 
Every time a vessel is emptied it should be 
thoroly cleansed with hot water, including 
the float. Of course, the reader has grasped 
the significance of the float; it serves as a 
testing place for the frogs. Needless to 
add, it will not be dumped from one pail to 
the other. 

In the matter of food, little need be said. 
Frogs will eat almost anything, for they 
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seem in haste to grow up and finish their 
cycle of life. Of course, frogs can be kept 
for several days without feeding, tho the 
method is not wise, for they will not come 
out of confinement in the pink of condition. 
Chopped meat of almost any variety, cracker 
crumbs, insects like grasshoppers and house- 
flies, all will be swallowed with avidity. Do 
not over-feed so that decaying food will re- 
main in the pail. Better a wee bit of hun- 
ger than too much food. Before taking your 
charges to the fishing grounds, if you have 
kept them in the basement, which is the 
proper place, you had best expose them to 
subdued light for a short time. Strange as 
it may seem, the beautiful pickerel frogs 
lose their brilliant coloring which is so at- 


F ooling 
“Jack” 


ONCE wrote an editor regarding an arti 

cle on bass fishing, asking what he 
wanted. His reply was: “Practical angling 
stuff; where you go, when you go, and how 
you do it.” 

There are many roads leading to Rome, 
and likewise there are various methods of 
taking “Mr. Bronze-back” in out of the wet, 
depending largely upon the personality and 
individuality of the angler. There are three 
well-recognized methods of taking bass, 
namely: still fishing—where some kind of 
live bait is used, such as minnows, hell- 
gramites, grasshoppers and frogs; secondly, 
bait-casting, employing the short rod, vary- 
ing in length from 4% to 6 feet, and using 
one of the many different artificial lures now 
on the market (this, to my mind, is a very 
pleasant and popular form of angling) ; and 
thirdly, fly-fishing, using artificial flies, spin- 
ners and other lures made expressly for the 
fly-rod. The fy-rod varies in length from 
7 to 9 or 10 feet, and weighs anywhere from 
2 to 8 ounces, according to the peculiar 
ideas and desires of the angler. Personally, 
I prefer a rod 9% feet in length, weighing 
6 ounces, for bass fishing. A rod of this 
length and weight, if made of good material, 
has sufficient back-bone to give Mr. Bass a 





OFF FOR THE BASS GROUNDS 


tussle for his life, while a 2-ounce fly-rod, 
unless in the hands of an expert, is liable to 
spell disaster in big letters to the rodster 
when a 3-pound fighting warrior fastens onto 
his fly. 

I have always thought that Daddy Noah 
was awfully far-seeing when he took on 
board the “Ark” a few “small fishes” before 
starting his float out on the bosom of that 
big puddle of water, away back yonder in 
Bible times. By so doing he made it pos- 
sible for we anglers to have some mighty 
fine fishing in after years. Just whether or 
not Brother Bass was in on the voyage, I 
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tractive to bass when kept in the dark for 
any length of time. 

Lest I forget it, let me say here that I 
have never been able to keep the first men- 
tioned brown and gray frogs (“grass toads”) 
in company with any other species. Why, 
I am unable to determine. Do not mix them 
if you wish to retain a few of the “grass 
toads.” Place them in a separate receptacle. 

(So far we have traveled in the discussion 
of this important subject. In the next issue 
of Outdoor Life we will complete the frog 
question by telling about transporting; then 
pass on to a consideration of crayfish, and 
open the ever-interesting subject of earth- 
worms—and, believe me, there is more to 
earth-worms than a wriggle.—O. W. S.) 


the Bass 


Maxwell 


am not prepared to say; however, he is well 
distributed in our many lakes and streams 
today, and let each and every angler give 
him a square deal so that he may be on 
hand in after years to afford sport and rec- 
reation to those who will follow in our foot- 
steps. 

Judging from the title of this piscatorial 
outburst the reader might be led to believe 
that I am trying to put over something that 
will bring disappointment to the bass family, 
and I'll say, “You guessed it the first rattle 
out of the box.” For when I’m fishing for 
bass, whether it be with live bait or arti- 
ficial lures, the main object of the meeting 
is to fool the fish, whether just for sport or 
for the larder. When a “bull” bass takes 
a crack at something he thinks good for his 
“tummy,” and as a result loses his life, I 
call that “fooling the bass” absolutely be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt. 

I open up my festivities with the bass 
family along about the first of April, using 
the bait-casting method, 4%-foot Heddon 
rod, Worth reel, soft braided Kingfisher 
line and the lure which I think is best. As 
the bass at this season of the year are in 
shallow water near the shore, I find some of 
the floating or semi-surface lures very satis- 
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factory, tho I take a goodly number of fish 
on some of the single hook wigglers that 
have been in use during the past two or 
three seasons. 

Color seemingly plays an important part 
in the selection of lures. I have a floating 
bait, white body and red head, that has 
proven a great fish getter. Whether or not 
I would have done as well with some other 
color, I can’t say, as I placed my faith in 
this particular lure and used it in preference 
to all others during that season. 

A few seasons ago I swore by the “Ori- 
ental Wiggler” and used it exclusively. It 
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also was a great killer, and 1 liked it better 
than the floating bait mentioned above, as it 
had only. one hook and came nearer being 
weedless, quite an item in shallow water; 
but later | discarded it for the “Shimmy 
Wiggler,” and for the past season I have 
been “Shimmying” very successfully indeed. 

I contend that any and all artificial lures 
will take bass under certain conditions— 
water, weatlier and season of the year. It’s 
up to Mr. Angler to slip them the “catnip 
ball” that looks the most inviting if he 
wishes to fool them—for “‘it’s not all of fish- 
ing just to fish.” 

In fly-fishing for bass I do not often use 
the regular snelled flies. I prefer some of 
those counterfeit presentiments known as 


“bass bugs.” tied on Nos. 4 and 6 hooks. 
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near him and began casting with my fly-rod, 
using a small rubber hellgramite with brown 
bucktail attached. When I got quite close 
to him he said, “Well, let’s see what a real 
fisherman can do.” Just what he meant I 
do not know. 

At about the third cast out toward the 
deep water I got a strike. I was tied onto 
a pugnacious, double-geared fighting bass. 
He at once speeded up for the deeper water 
and I gave him line very grudgingly, as I 
knew he would soon be in water too deep for 
me to wade. After a few minutes of tackle- 
testing, water-breaking stunts he went into 
the moss and sent me a message saying, 
“Come and get me; here is where I domino.’ 
1 started wading toward him, the water get- 
ting deeper at every step. Finally I reached 














LIKELY LOOKING WATER 


Uhey are floating lures, and, with me, have 
proven very satisfactory. I believe the 
smaller flies will often take bass when the 
larger and more pretentious patterns fail to 
attract. 

I am also very partial to small spinners, 
with “Red Ibis” or “Yellow Sally” eyed flies, 
tied on No. 4 hooks. This, with me, is a 
very killing lure, provided there is a ripple 
on the surface of the lake or in running 
streams. 

In using “bass bugs” in lake fishing I 
usually let my bug remain quiet for just a 
moment after it touches the water; then | 
give my rod a slight twitch, making the 
bug act like a fluttering or drowning insect. 
This seems to put the “jazz” in Mr. Bass, 
and often means fish for the pan. This 
method works very well in night fishing, as 
frequently the bass are in no hurry to accept 
my offering; therefore, I give them a little 
time to make their decision. 

Last fall, during the latter part of Sep- 
tember, I went to a club lake for a day’s 
fishing. When I reached the lake I saw an 
angler out in the lake wading. He was ap- 
parently fishing where I intended trying my 
luck. After changing to my wading togs I 
waded out to a small island about fifty yards 
from the shore and left my personal effects. 
After assembling my tackle I turned my at- 
tention to my fishing friend. He hadn’t 
moved from where I first saw him, and was 
in water about waist deep, something like 
sixty feet from the island, but fishing toward 
it. I recognized him as a fellow who always 
fished in this manner. The water he was 


fishing was at that season of the year not 
very productive of bass, as they were still 
out in the deeper and cooler water, for down 
in my “diggins” the shallow water is warm 
the latter part of September. 


I waded out 
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the spot where he had bedded down, and pro- 
ceeded to kick him out. His first move was 
to get against my leg, just below the knee, 
and there he stayed. To reach down and 
get him was out of the question, as I didn’t 
care to stick my head under the water, for 
I was then standing on my tip-toes in water 
up to my chin. If any of you have ever 
been so situated you can appreciate my 
predicament. Finally I drove him back into 
shallow water and reached down and got him 
by the lower jaw. I placed the butt of 
my rod in my shirt bosom, where it would 
not fall into the water, then I fastened a 
hook of my “Keep-Em-Alive” stringer thru 
both jaws, and he was mine. 

If ever a bass deserved his liberty, that 
three-pound rascal did, but as I was out to 
“fool the bass,” I wished him a pleasant so- 
journ with me, and again took a look at my 
fishing friend. He was still whipping the 
shore line around the little island, and I was 
constrained to believe that the bass were 
fooling the fisherman, for he was using his 
arms and not his head. For, as before stated, 
they are out in the deep water the latter 
part of September, down in my “neck of 
the woods.” 


‘“Jewing” for Worms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few winters ago 
I was in Florida as the guest of a friend, 
Mr. Mangum, who is manager of a large 
camphor plantation. In the household were 
two old colored servants, “Aunt Lize” and 
“Uncle Ike.” Aunt Lize could prepare fish 
to suit the taste of anyone, and Uncle Ike 
spent a large portion of his time catching 
them. He could never say exactly one day 
ahead when he would go fishing; he just 
“natcherly” went when the spirit called him. 


One evening in discussing Uncle lke and 
his fishing trips with Mr. Mangum, the latter 
remarked, “Uncle Ike never digs his worms, 
he always jews them.” With the greates 
interest and surprise I looked up at Mr. 
Mangum and asked what in the world he 
meant by “jewing worms.” “Well,” said he, 
“Uncle Ike rubs two sticks together and the 
worms come out of the ground from all dj 
rections and come right to him. All he has 
to do is pick them up and put them in 4 
can.” 

Seeing is believing, so the next mornin 
several of us assembled for a demonstration 
It was a dry, hot day, and the ground se 
lected was a yellow clay and sand. One 
would not believe even an ant could live in 
such barren ground. Uncle Ike took a stick 
about two inches thick and two feet long 
and drove it into the ground until about siy 
inches of it extended above the surface 
Then he took a board and rubbed it vigor 
ously over the top of the stick, this produc 
ing great vibration. In less than a minute 
worms started coming toward the stake frou 
all directions—big, long, fat ones. It migh 
seem that the vibrations scared them out of 
the ground, but since they all moved toward 
the stake, it would seem that on the contran 
they were charmed by the sound. At an) 
rate, no matter what the theoretical con 
siderations are, I am fully convinced tha: 
whenever Uncle Ike goes fishing he does no: 
have to dig his worms. 


Del. C. E. ARNOLD. 





Crappie Fishing 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Being an old reade: 
and admirer of your Angling Department, | 
am taking the liberty of “shooting one” a 
you. My two outing pals (my wife and 
young daughter) and I have fished in several 
places, chiefly in the Ozarks and Minnesota. 
In the Ozarks one occasionally gets into a 
school of crappie and fills his string. My 
wife and I fished a little over an hour one 
day at the mouth of Swan Creek, Forsythe, 
Mo., and strung twenty-three crappie, vary: 
ing in size from too small to string up to 
better than a pound—mostly small and me 
dium. We thought this was “going some,” 
even for crappie, until last summer, when 
we were at Lake Itasca, Minn. It was July. 
and aside from crappie fishing there wasn’! 
much doing up there. To be sure, “picks” 
were on hand, as usual, but they are in dis 
grace in those parts. I have never even 
heard of such crappie fishing as was there 
at this time. A friend and I strung twenty 
nine before noon one day, and we started 
late, and we were not out of sight of “The 
Lodge.” Those twenty-nine weighed an even 
thirty-five pounds, and you could scarce tell 
one from another so uniform in size were 
they. Another morning, over the same “rural 
route” of sunken logs and dead heads, “m' 
pals,” guided by me, strung up thirty-five. 
which weighed near fifty pounds, and the: 
were of the same uniform size as just de 
scribed. Many others were fishing there 
and doing about the same. What ha 
bothered me, then and ever since, is: Where 
were all the little ones? Of the hundreds 
of crappie I saw there during our stay of 
five weeks, I didn’t see a small crappie. 
Kansas. H. 





GET THIS MAN! 


This is the man 

That struck the match 

That burned the trees 

That furnished the logs 

That fed the mill 

That sawed the boards 

That formed the house 
That Jack built. i 


—American Forestry Magazine 
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Lures They Fight For! 


BOVE is pictured the result of an eight and one-half and a three-pound 
bass frantically fighting over which saw the Bass-Oreno first. 


With a three-pounder on, imagine the thrill of having a furious, gleam- 
ing mass of animated bronze, rush—yes, smash—three times at your Bass- 
Oreno. ‘Three times he misses. Then, with a fourth, fighting grab he comes 
at it again and is hooked. A few moments of play and you slip your net 
under eleven and one-half pounds of obstinate bass. 


Not just one—but numerous tandem 
catches on South Bend Baits is evidence that 
these are indeed the “‘lures they fight for.” 


The Bass-Oreno, 33-inch body, and the 
Babe-Oreno, 234-inch body, are but two of 
the many famous South Bend Oreno fish- 
getters. Of the wobbler type, they dive, 
dart, dash and wiggle in a manner irresis- 
tible to game-fish. More than 100,000 


anglers are using the South Bend Reeis 
shown here for perfect casting without back- 
lash, snarl or tangle. 


Send a postal for “The Days of Real Sport™ 
—the book which anglers the country over 
are using as a guide in tackle selection. 
Shows complete variety of South Bend 
Baits for every kind of fishing. Explains 
proven bait-casting methods. Sent FREE. 


South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade mark on golden-rod-yellow boxes. 





SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


9207 High Street — South Bend, Ind. (8) 
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Fly-Fishing for Trout 


The Angling Editor’s daughter tell of her first successful attempt with the 


fuzzy wuzzy lures. 


Lucile Smith Haglund 


Illustrated from photographs by the Fishin’ Editor himself. 


WONDER how many of the readers of 

Outdoor Life know what a wonderful 
place the Lake Superior region is in which 
to spend a summer. Have you ever risen in 
time to see the sun sending its first rays of 
rose and gold over the dark blue waters of 
the Great Lake? Have you ever heard the 
drowsy birds begin their twittering in the 
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had heard “a dam roaring” for some time. 
(That’s a joke; see if you can study it out.) 
There was nothing to do but follow the 
stream back to First Dam where we wished 
to fish and take pictures. The walking was 
rough, as the banks were steep and rocky 
and the trails did not go in the right direc- 
tion. I discovered, however, that I could 











PLAYING 


HORSE WITH DAD 


“How much a girl misses when she cannot call her father ‘Dad!’” 


copses along the shore where the gentle 
water always whispers to the sands, as tho 
they were only half awake? Once more, 
have you ever filled your lungs with the cool, 
crisp air, lung-full after lung-full, while you 
thanked your Maker that you were alive? 
No? Well, you have something to look for- 
ward to. We—father, mother and I—have 
spent a number of summers on the south 
shore of “Big Sea Water,” and every day, 
whether or not we went on a fishing trip, 
we arose very early in the morning. I never 
could see why people who might do other- 
wise stay in bed mornings, for it is the most 
wonderful, pregnant, period of the day. 
One morning last July I was awakened 
by Dad (how much a girl misses when she 
cannot call her father “Dad”) making un- 
necessary noise in building the fire, for a 
fire is always a necessity on the shores of 
old Lake Superior in the morning and again 
after sunset. At first I was inclined to feel 
—well, you know the feelng—when I sud- 
denly remembered that we were to go trout 
fishing—fly-fishing, if you please—up on the 
Little Sioux. (Isn’t that name delightfully 
wild?—Ed.) It didn’t take me long to dress, 
but, to my chagrin, mother had beaten me. 
After a hasty breakfast we started on our 
hike, carrying only grub, hip-boots, rods, 
tackle and, of course, the camera. We struck 
an old logging road about a mile and a half 
from “Interbrooks’—our cottage—and _fol- 
lowed it back into the most dense part of 
the woods, where one is apt to meet few if 
any people. We expected to come out at 
what is known as First Dam, but, to our 
disgust, we came out at Second Dam, which 
is about two miles farther up. Dad said he 





swing from the low branches of the trees, 
saving my feet a great deal. (Yes, I be- 
lieve in evolution. Another joke.) After all, 
it did not take us a great while to reach our 
destination—a big, high bank, the top of 
which was red with raspberries, while the 
air was filled with the sound of the water 
below as it made its way thru the remains 
of an old dam, relic of log-driving days. 

I have gone trout fishing and caught them 











ever since I was five years old, but never 
have I tried Dad’s favorite method—fly-cast. 
ing. It always looked difficult and tiring; 
but upon this day I decided to try it. So | 
put on hip boots, and after assembling the 
rod, fastening on reel, line and leader, and 
selecting the same kind of flies father used, 
I waded out into the stream. Women read- 
ers, have you ever felt the pull of a swift 
stream on your limbs? There is an exhil- 
aration about it that was wholly new to me. 
The Little Sioux has a rock bed for a goodly 
portion of its course, which makes walking 
easy where it is level, but in the rough 
places it is awful. 

I selected the bottom of a small fall to 
try my first cast. I threw my rod back just 
as father does, letting out the line as | 
brought it forward. My “Royal Coachman” 
landed right next a big boulder. . Could I 
do it again? I tried, and just as my fly 
neared the water a great red and silver fish 
jumped; my fly disappeared. For one in- 
stant I was panic-stricken. If you have 
never had hold of a fly-rod when a rainbow 
trout takes the fly, you cannot even imagine 
the sensation. The little rod seemed too 
slight to withstand the struggles of the fish. 
I was almost tempted to “snail him out,” 
but just then I heard Dad yell and saw him 
splashing in my direction with a landing-net, 
and the fish was soon quivering in my 
basket. All this time mother had stood on 
the bank giving an imitation of an Indian 
war-whoop and college-yell in combination. 

We could only fish for half an hour longer, 
as the hour was getting late and we did not 
care to find our way back thru the thick 
woods in darkness, but in that half hour I 
caught five trout, not record-breakers any of 
them, but real trout, big enough to take 
without fear of the game warden. Think 
of that, you women—five trout the first time 
I ever essayed flies! You will never see me 
fishing with worms again! I was so elated 
with my success that it was with great re- 
luctance that I finally left the stream, tho 
the lengthening shadows warned us that we 
would have to hurry. We hardly would 
have reached open country by dark had not 
a bull hastened our progress considerably— 
but that is another story, and has nothing to 
do with “Fly-Fishing for Trout.” 








FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT 
“_. I selected the bottom of a small fall to try my first cast” 
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GRAFLEX 


The camera that does the difficult things in photog- 
raphy—and does them well. 









A shutter of the highest speed with a lens so rapid as to make that 
speed available; a reflecting mirror that shows the image full picture size 
and right side up, to the very instant of exposure; a solidity in construc- 
tion that enables it to stand the hard knocks. These are the qualities 
that have made the Graflex the choice of those sportsmen who know 
cameras as they know guns and tackle. 








Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A Royal Chinook 


Willamette 


salmon 


The 
one of famous 
streams, was in its full glory on the 7th of 
May, when an old friend of mine called 

by phone and asked me to take him and his 
friend for a salmon catch. After instructing 
the boathouse at Jennings Lodge to make 
boat, | agreed to go. We met at 
Jesse, Bill and myself—piled in a 
taxi, at the fishing grounds; 
but we decided 
not to try for the Royal Chinooks until early 
in the morning. In the morning we put off 
with our boat for the fishing grounds. After 
reaching the spot where the Royal Chinook 
their way up the 
anchor and made bets as to who would 
We sat in the hot sun 
not even a min- 


he hit like a 


Outdoor Life: 
Oregon’s 


Editor 
River, 


sure of 
5 p.m 
and 
as it was too near sun-down, 


were soon 


make river, we dropptd 
our 
get the first strike. 
four hours without a strike, 
when all at once—bing 
fellow, and on my After | 
played him for thirty minutes, Bill gaffed 


him and loaded him in the boat, but forgot 


now, 


good line, too. 














JESSE’S 23-LB. SALMON 

hold him, so my 
of the off-shore 
and I, to think 


to lie down on him and 
Royal Chinook left by way 
We sick, Bill 
our prize had away. 
“But there are still more in the old Wil- 
I told Bill, and the 


Jesse’s line was busy. 


side. were 


got 
liamette,” first thing we 
knew 
“Fish on,” said 
started to our 
room for the fight. 
And let me tell my readers right here that 
a Royal Chinook doesn’t have to be very 
large to make a good fight. Bill wanted to 
gaff this one, but Jesse thought I had 
better, so he hauled him up, and I showed 
Bill how to gaff a Chinook and also use the 
club to be sure not to lose him. Jesse’s fish 
weighed 23 pounds. We then put our lines 
back in the water, and about the time Bill 
had his all out he got a fine strike, but lost 
it. Shortly after he got another strike, and 
he was sure pleased—just like a kid on 
Christmas morning. Well, he played his fish 
a good bit, and as the fish was getting tired 
and didn’t put up much of a fight, he 
brought him in and gaffed the old fellow: 
and as it started to cloud up, we decided to 
quit for the day. R. T. Davis. 


Oregon. 


and Bill 


lines in so as to 


and | 
make 


Jesse, 


get 


too, 
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The Angler’s Fireside 








NOTE:—To a question regarding what par- 
ticular tackle was used in catching the big rain- 
bow mentioned on page 95 of our February is- 
sue, would say that we are informed that the 
monster was taken on an 8-oz. split bamboo rod, 
F. Kingfisher line, No. 4 O’Shaughnessy hook, 
No. 2 Joe Welsh leader, and N6. 2 Martin reel. 
Speaks volumes for the tackle, especially hook 
and leader; tho if played to point of exhaustion, 
the hand that used the rod comes in for com- 
pliments.—O. W. S 


No. 701—Wants to Know All About 
Bass Fishing 


Editor Angling Department :—I am new at the 
game, and want to know all I can before setting 
out, about rods, reels, lines, and how to use 
them.—L. D. R., Texas. 

Answer.—It is impossible for me to answer 
your question within the compass of a single 
letter; indeed, I have been writing some thous- 
ands of words a month for the last ten years 
upon the question, and I have not begun to ex- 
haust the subject yet. I would’say, for a starter, 
invest in a casting tackle outfit. In ‘Casting 
Tackle and Methods,’ which can be secured of 
Outdoor Life, I have told to the best of my 
ability all about such tackle and how to use it, 
with just such men as you in mind. So if you 
really desire my advice, I would suggest that 
you order the book at once.—O. W. S. 


Leter No. 702—The East Wind Once More 

Editor Angling Department :—There seems to 
be a superstition that the east wind is a poor 
fishing wind; how about it? Some of my best 
trout have been caught when the wind was from 
that quarter.—R. H., Mont. 

Answer.—You wijll find the subject quite fully 
treated in Chapter Five of ‘‘Trout Lore.” There 
is a feeling as old as trout fishing that trout do 
not bite when the east wind blows, but as Izaak 
Walton says, “he who will not fish in an east 
wind is a ‘wee bit superstitious.’ ”’ And he adds 
with quiet fun, “There is no good horse of a bad 
color.” I have kept records for a great many 
years, and while the belief still survives, “when 
the wind is in the east, the trout bite the least,’ 

I have taken a good many fish with the wind 
from that quarter. Of course, all trout streams 
are so crooked that the wind, somewhere in their 
course, blows from every quarter of the com- 
pass. Still, an east wind is not a good fishing 
wind, for it is a cold, disagreeable wind in the 
country fished by me. Cold, disagreeable 
weather is not good fishing weather for the fly- 
With me, twenty-four hours of east wind 
the fly-fishing usually, blowing up a cold 
and large, give me a warm south or 
west wind, with bright skies and all that goes 
with them. Oh, T have made good catches in 
the rain, during the first hours, but as soon as 
the dirty water comes down, it is worms or quit; 
I usually quit.—O. W.S 

Letter No. 7083—Fly-Tying Material and Books 

Editor Angling Department :—Can you tell me 
where I can secure fly-tying materials? Further- 
more, can you give me the name of a good prac- 
tical book upon fly-making, as well as one upon 
trout habits?—W. R. M., Penn. 

Answer.—I am very sorry indeed, but I cannot 
help you out very much. All the larger fishing 
tackle houses, like Wm. Mills & Son, New York, 
and Abbey & Imbrie, the same city, carry a 
stock of fly-tying material. Get in touch with 
your outdoor dealer in your nearest large city 
and see what he can do for you. There is no 
good modern work upon fly-tying on the market 
just now. You can secure the rudiments of the 
art from Shipley’s ‘“‘Fly-Tying’ (see Outdoor 
Life list of books). Holden’s two books give 
brief descriptions, as does also my own “Trout 
Lore.” Some years ago I prepared for Outer’s 
Book a series of chapters on fly-tying, which 
have never been published in book form. As to 
a book on trout supplying all the information 
you desire, well, there is no such book. ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Food and Game Fishes” is the best on varie- 
ties. Perhaps “Trout Fly-Fishing in America” 
(Southard) will as nearly meet your needs as 
anything I know.—O. W 


Letter 


caster. 
spoils 
rain. By 


Letter No. 704—Flies for Bass and Trout 

Editor Angling Department :—Would like to 
know which flies are best for trout and bass, 
and also what lures to use for the latter fish. 
Where is “Casting Tackle and Methods” pub- 
lished ?—A. V., Cincinnati. 

Answer.—To answer your questions through 
the pages of Outdoor Life is impossible. Vol- 
umes have been written upon the subjects. I 
have written two, and have others in the process 
of construction. Probably the three best flies 
for trout are Royal Coachman, Black Prince and 
Professor. My opinion simply. Last year Wick- 
ham’s Fancy was the most successful with me. 


As to bass flies, frankly, I do not know. Willoy 
is my favorite now, with Royal Coachman 

close second. Try the newer “bass-bugs’’—the, 
are great. My books are to be secured of Out- 
door Life or the publishers. Get ‘Trout Lore” 
and read the chapter on fly-fishing. Glad to 
have you ask about “Casting Tackle and Met! 
ods.” It is published in your own city by th: 
he yr & Kidd Co. Read it—and good luck 


Letter No. 705—A Good String of Minnesota 
Pike 

Editor Angling Department :—I am enclosing 
you a snap-shot of Stanley Herslett, Arthur 
Sandhoff, Frank Peterson, Orville Lykin and the 
writer, together with a day’s limit catch of 
seventy-five Northern pike taken from one of 
the numerous Minnesota lakes in w'ich this 
species of fish thrives.—R. A. S., Minr. 

Answer.—I was greatly interested in your ac- 
count and snap-shot because it proved to me 
that at least in some parts of North Minnesota 
the waters are not depleted. You see, twenty- 














odd years ago 


I fished and hunted there and 
caught some i 


great pike and muskie. Your 
catch is certainly a wonder—as you say, “the 
limit.”” To me, who goes out and takes two 
pike in a forenoon, and terms it great good 
luck, it seems excessive. Pike are such fero- 
cious feeders, so destructive of smaller fish, that 
one is never very sorry to see them taken in 
where they can do no harm, giving other fish a 
chance for “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.”” While pike are by no means at the 
head of game fish, still, for want of better, | 
enjoy the fishing. Next time you come, tell us 
about the tackle used, Hg bait or artificial lures 
—but come again. —O. W. S. 


Letter No. 706—A Float Kink 

Editor Angling Department:—Many of the 
short rod devotees probably have wished at times 
that they might use a float with their outfit. It 
can be accomplished by using a long, round 
float with eyes on each end to permit free run- 
ning of the line. The depth at which to fish is 
arranged by tying a piece of line from the lower 
eye of the float to the hook. Then string the 
reel line thru the eyes of the float, put a sinker 
on, and tie to hook. That will give two lines. 
you see, running from the float to the hook, 
and these can be wound upon the float, thrown 
out, and will unwind on striking the water.— 
A. E. Y., Minn. 


Letter No. 707—Double Fly Hooks and Tapered 
Leader 


Editor Angling Department :—Would like to 
know where I can secure double fly hooks, and 
also the name of the best tapered leader, as we! 
as where it is to be secured.—E. M. B., Utah 

Answer.—I should suppose that any  well- 
stocked tackle house would carry double-hooked 
flies, or could get them for you. They are cata 
logued by Abbey & Imbrie, New York, as tied 
to order only, and on 8, 10 and 12 hook ; price 
$1.80 per dozen. I have tried them out, but 
personally I am satisfied with a single hook. I: 
the matter of tapered leader, the ‘“‘best’? is 4 
matter of opinion, simply. I have used the 
“Kelso” and found it satisfactory—made, I be 
lieve, by the H. J. Frost Company, New York 
Undoubtedly you can secure tapered leaders 
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SHIMMY WIGGLER, !% 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER, *\% or % oz., $1.00. 
All Red, All White, or Red and White. 





LITTLE EGYPT — Weight '4 oz., 
eC. 








SKIDDER, Weight ' 0z., 








The 
Co nversion 


Ed. Munn 


ISHING, casting lures and one Al. Foss—that’s all this is about, 
except maybe Foss wants to introduce me to you, and by the same 
token if you don’t know Foss I’ll make you acquainted with him. 

He it was who had something to do with my evolution from casting plugs 
with gangs of hooks, to the light tackle, single hook standard. He wants 
me to tell you something about it, which is my only incentive for appear- 
ing in this recital. 


Our fishing club of six annually spends several weeks fishing in the 
waters of Florida. Several years ago on one of these trips we met up with 
Al. Foss. At that time we had not advanced much beyond the wooden 
minnow stage in our experience. 


Each morning we would hie away in our respective boats for the day’s 
casting, and each time on returning to camp, Foss with his little bait of a 
single hook had secured never less than four bass to one of the best catch 
we could make. As this occurred day after day, the luck theory had to 
be abandoned, and it dawned upon us that Foss’ little light lure just 
naturally held a greater attraction for bass than anything we had to wiggle 
through the water. Then it was that he gave me one of these lures and 
he and I went out and cast together from the same boat. What a revela- 
tion there was in store for me! 


The accompanying picture of the writer shows a joint catch with Mr. 
Foss for one day on Regular Creek, and is only a fair sample of what these 
wonderful lures will do when in the hands of a man who knows how to 
use them. 


Thus did Foss lead us out of the wilderness of wooden plugs, and we have 
all become converted to the Foss Pork Rind Minnows. To our former 
cherished pets we have read the funeral service, sung ‘‘Crossing the Bar,” 
and laid them away to rest. 


Would you be convinced? Then merely try out this little single hook 
rig and there will be just one more enthusiast to shout Foss Lures. Aside 
from the fact that its use will accelerate your heart action, and furnish 
more bass than any other enticer, will be the additional pleasure and pride 
gained in the knowledge that you are playing the game fair in casting a 
lure with but a single hook. 


A plug bristling with from three to fifteen barbs is a pirate, and to 
strik: a lusty fish with a weapon of this kind, and upon landing him, to 
find, as is often the case, gangs of hooks plastered from his mouth to his 
belly, is a spectacle to rob the most callous of the joy of angling. 


ED. MUNN, 
Columbus, Ga. 


Almost every dealer now has the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


If yours is ‘‘dead from the neck up,” either hunt up a new dealer or send us his name and 
we'll supply you direct. 


AL FOSS, 1712 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





'5c—Bass, Musky 
ind Fly Spinner 
izes. 


Watch for “The Conversion of Billy Wood” in next month’s magazines. 
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merits 
silk leader? 


Have you investigated the 


nearer home. 
of the Jo Welsh, 
I am not informed as whether it is made up 
in tapered style or not, but I am here to teil 
you that the level leader is a great thing. Write 


“Telarana Nova” 


to 


to Jo Welsh, Pasadena, Calif., for information.— 
Oo. W.S 
Letter No. 708—A Fish Chowder 

Editor Angling Department :—Have been read- 
ing back numbers of Outdoor Life The way 
you make fish chowder makes me smile I can 
go you one better. Here is my method: Cut 
up several slices of fat salt pork and fry in an 
iron kettle. Have 1 qt. potatoes sliced and 1 pt. 
of onions. When the pork is fried, add the 
onion, then the potato, and water to just come 
to the top of the vegetables. When about half 
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Letter No. 711—Good Fishing in Arkansas 
Editor Angling Department :—There is a lake 


in the southwest corner of Arkansas called 
Chicot, meaning, in some of the Indian lan- 
guages, ‘stump water.” On the shore of the 
lake is situated the town of Lake Village. The 


lake is said to be 18 miles long and 2 miles 
wide. The banks are sandy-clay and covered for 
the most part with Bermuda grass. There is 


no undergrowth and very few trees. The water 
is clear and drinkable. The lake is shaped like 
as as one end. 


a little ‘‘e,” with an island in There 
is a hotel 1% blocks from the water-front. The 
lake is alive with bass and croppie. I observed 


that two negroes and one white man fished there 
regularly. The negroes used four “‘flies’’ with an 


ordinary line and cane pole, casting toward the 
land 


from the boat. The white man fished for 

















MAKING THE CHOWDER 


cooked, taste to see if salt enough; if not, add 
salt and a little pepper. Lay the fish on top; 
in this way the fish do not cook to pieces so 
much as when smothered in vegetables. When 
done, add milk and serve If using evaporated 
milk, you must add water, of course Serve 
with crackers. Hope you, Mr. Fishin’ Editor, 
will try this—Mrs. M. A. F., Ala. 
Answer.—We've tried it, and, Um--m-m-m! 
Come again, Mrs. Alabama. Move over, fellows, 
she’s got another recipe. An’ you other wimmin’ 
come along with your good eatin’ dope.—O.W.S. 





Letter No. 709—The Grebe a Fish Enemy 


Editor Angling Department :—The little grebe, 
or hell-diver, should be quickly looked after if 
he strays into water valuable for their fish 
There is no shooing him away; you simply have 
to kill him. There is no digestive apparatus on 
earth that compares with his, and the havoc he 
can create in a short time is amazing.—A. E. Y 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Answer.—I cannot speak from personal knowl- 
edge, therefore am loath to condemn without fur- 
ther proof. <A _ king-fisher undoubtedly destroys 
thousands and thousands of fish annually, yet 
would be very sorry indeed not to see his flash 
of blue and hear his cheery rattle along our 
streams. After all, there is no destructive agency 
equal to that of man. When you find a virgin 
water, teeming with fish, you find all the natural 
fish enemies, grebes, king-fishers, otter, et al 
Just as soon as man gets in his deadly work 
the fish gradually disappear. Yet some of us, 
thinking of the future, are frowned upon because 


we talk against large catches, more than one 
hook, etc. The greatest fish enemy is man him- 
self, and as he cannot be “killed,” we must 


educate him.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 710—The Dollies Won’t Bite 


Editor Angling Department :—There are some 
lakes and reservoirs here filled with what we 
know to be Dolly Vardens; yet they will not 
take a lure or bait. They are big fish, weighing 
anywhere up to ten pounds. Have tried spinners, 
flies, plugs and angleworms. Can you suggest 
anything?—F. M., Ida. 

Answer.—Now, I do not know that I can give 
you much information relative to how to take 
those Dolly Varden, tho I wish that I could. 
Of course, you have tried shiner minnows, fish- 
ing deep—in the deepest part of the lake. Per- 
sonally, I should try a deep troll, using a Skinner 
spoon of medium size, trolling slowly and allow- 
ing the spoon to trail near the bottom. Natur- 
ally I think that might succeed. As a rule each 
man thinks his own method the best, and that’s 
natural—that’s fishing. Have you tried the great 
Western bait for rainbow—salmon eggs? I don’t 
like the bait, but then if such monsters are to 
be taken with bait and nothing else, then bait I 
suppose. Do you ever see the fish feeding on 
the surface? If so, go after ’em with salmon 
flies, flamboyant patterns; they should—will 
succeed. Have you tried trailing a _ heavily 
shotted fly deep down? Here’s hoping that you 
may find the key to the puzzle.—O. W. S. 


(COMPLIMENTS HARRY BEST) 


croppie, using minnows. They all brought in 
large catches save on Sunday. This beautiful 
lake seems “made to order’ and then filled with 
fish. It is rated as the best fishing place in 
Arkansas, and I think it one of the best bass 
lakes in the whole country. Let me close by 
saying if you or any fishermen will visit Lake 
Village, you will want to go again.—A. W. W., 
Texas. 

Answer.—It is just such letters I 
ceive—informational and to the point, tho I wish 
you had enlarged upon those “‘flies’’; were they 
artificial or natural? Certainly if I should ever 
happen in your neck of the woods I would be 
delighted to look up that lake. Stocking pays, 
and pays big.—O. W. S. 


like to re- 


Letter No. 712—Fishing for Cat in Texas 


Editor Angling Department :—I have read and 
enjoyed practically all the articles in our great 
magazine from time to time, but most of all 
your article in November (1920) number on 
“Trout-Cat’’—possibly because it expresses views 
that coincide with mine. I quite agree with you 
that there is no fish—no, not any—as palatable 
as the fish referred to. There is plenty of them, 
too, to be had in reach of El Paso, and if you 
will honor me by a visit I will take you to the 
Pecos River, where you can have the oppor- 
tunity of landing one that weighs from ten to 
twenty pounds. The Pecos is swift and clear, 








and the spotted cat are found in the swifte 
parts of it. I find that they prefer to be wher 
the swift current forms a small waterfall, an 






just below or just above the fall is where the 
are most likely to be. We use liver for bait, 
and a large size bass hook. I have tried live 
bait and several other kinds, but find liver to be 
the best. His head is shaped like a bass’s head 
He is long and trim, with a forked tail. His 
back is a dark blue, belly white, and the spots 
are small and are found near the fins on his 
back. I have caught three kinds of bass and 
some trout, but, pound for pound, the cat 
the gamest of them all. It has been less tha: 
two weeks since I landed a thirteen-pounder wit! 
a twenty-foot cane pole and line of linen, 12-ply 
and a hook like the one described above. Also 
in that same swift water we get what we cal 
blue channel cat. They are like the regular blue 
cat, but more game, and will not bite at night 
Then with our throw-lines, at night, we get 
plenty of yellow cat, so you see it gives a varied 
sport for the angler. Some of my companions 
have used the reel and rod, and in some of the 
holes it is possible to use them with satisfaction 
but for convenience and speed in casting I prefe: 
to use a long cane pole with a line the sam: 
length of the pole. The current is swift, an 
one will throw in as far up stream as he ca: 
reach and allow the cork to float down strean 
as far as he can reach, and then repeat th: 
same operation. If he does not get a strike in 
eight or ten times he should move on to another 
hole, for there are many. At the place I have 
in mind there are twelve or fifteen deep holes 
within 3 distance of two miles. The spotted cat 
is a “wise bird,’ and you will have to be 
mighty sly and noiseless if you lure him. Not 
withstanding the fact that you have to fish from 
six to ten feet deep for him, and where the cur 
rent is swiftest and deepest, is where you are 
most likely to find him. 

I had caught a great many cat fish from the 
Brazos River in Texas, and had the idea that 
cat were to be found in eddy water, and it took 
several trips to get over that and learn to fish 
in the Pecos River. I have made six different 
trips this season and never failed to have plenty 
of sport and as many fish as we wanted to eat 
and a large one apiece to carry to our homes 
If I had waters to stock, I do not know of any 
fish I had rather plant than spotted cat and 
perhaps croppie for the women and children.— 
R. L. P., El Paso, Texas. 












































Letter No. 718—Another Catfish Enthusiast 

Editor Angling Department:—I chanced to 
find a copy of the November Outdoor Life on 
sale here at a local news-stand, and I, of course, 
purchased it, and I never spent a 25-cent piece 
for which I received greater satisfaction, especial 
ly with regard to the article, ‘“‘The Trout of the 
Catfish Family.” I have caught those splendid 
fish since early childhood and have taken real 
trout out of the Columbia, Willamette and Mc- 
Kenzie rivers, besides from numerous streams in 
the Pacific Northwest. Have taken all species 
of the trout family, and at no time or place have 
I had greater sport than when taking the trout 
cat with light tackle. Just last summer I took 
some real fine ones out of a canal where the 
water was running swiftly, and the fight which 
they put up could not be duplicated by the 
game ‘‘speckled beauties.””’ We used a nice and 
light split bamboo rod 9 feet long, which was 
built for fly- fishing ; and how they made my 
small linen line sing thru the water was really 
surprising. Of course, to hook one of those old 
“grand-dads” of the ‘willow hole’ is another 
matter. We use a four-piece bamboo rod 12 













































































































































































































A FEW THAT DID BITE 


(COMPLIMENTS DR. BACKUS) 
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t long for the “old boys,” and to keep them 
om hanging up on a submerged snag is the 
real issue. They sometimes tie us up and we 
ics them together with most of our tackle. 
ould write on and on about this splendid fish 
nd not tell it all. We love the outdoors natur- 
uly, and owing to our confinement we are wild 

ibout it and find real joy in just being out. I 

n sure the Angling Editor will appreciate the 
I backing we are giving him relative to the trout- 

at. Find check $2.50 enclosed, for which send 

e Outdoor Life for one whole "year.—R. L 
Mo. 

Answer.—I wish to thank you personally for 
your good letter. Little did I think when I 
wrote “The Trout of the Catfish Family” how 
many anglers would rally to my support. So 
often I am criticised for saying anything about 
“common” fish, and especially for recommending 
any sort of live bait whatever, that it does my 
soul good to find someone ready to stand up 
with me. I am thinking seriously of publishing 
a series of papers on fishing for every-day fish. 
I am doubly glad for your letter because you 
back up your “good words” with a year’s sub- 
scription. It is the constant subscribers I love— 
those fellows who bind each year’s issues and 
keep them for reference. You will be surprised 
how often you will drop the daily paper to take 
down an old volume, sometimes for information 
and sometimes for entertainment. You will dis- 
cover that the Fireside affords answers to your 
problems, for forever it must stand that 
heads are better than one.” I keep an index of 
the Fireside, and believe me, I can get _ what 
I want there nine times out of ten.—O. V V.S. 


LetterNo. 714—Thinks Those Pennsylvania 
Bass Rather Gymnastic 


Editor Angling Department :—I notice with 
some surprise that the bass in our good state 
can “jump three feet over a boat.” (See Letter 
No. 664, November, 1920, and article on page 
388, December, 1920, issue.) Now, I have lived 








Fishin’ Fever 


When the common garden hackle am- 
bles forth and starts to cackle, it is time 
to fix your tackle, for the trout are on 
the wing, and the creeks at dawn are 
callin’ to the frisky snails a-crawlin’ 
‘cross the path where sunbeams fallin’ 
advertise the comin’ spring. 

Feel the fever fast increasin’ in the 
veins and never ceasin’ as the trees, their 
leaves releasin’, start a dancin’ in the 
breeze? Just as well get out and at it— 
no use tryin’ to combat it—fishin’ fever's 
here and, drat it! it's an awful, wild 
disease! 

Why, I've known a chap to sicken 
when his pulse began to quicken, and 
his wits to clog and th’cken ‘til he had no 
sense nor tact; for when mornin’ winds 
are lazy and the mountain peaks are 
hazy, then that fever sets men crazy— 
yes, sir, that’s a solemn fact! 


Grace E. HAtt. 























in Pennsylvania fifty-three years, and have fished 
over most of the westerr part and have failed to 
find any fish that needed hitching to a stake. 
The last twenty-eight years I have fished Cana- 
dian waters simply because the sport in our state 
about “nil,”’ due to sulphur and other pollu- 
I certainly need some enlightenment if I 
4 vel nearly a thousand miles to secure what I 
ht get “in my own back yard.” I would 
the name of the river in which those “ram- 
kious” bass are found. I certainly enjoy 
loor Life’s Fishing Department. That arti- 
on Channel Cat was fine. The French River, 
irio, Can., is the place for them. We get 
1 in swift water, and up to fifteen pounds.— 
eg es 
iswer. —I do not know the name of the river 
hich the fish are learning to fly; I think 
must be it. I shall try to put you in touch 
the writer if possible. No, I have never 
anything of the kind, and as I remember, 
dicated to the correspondent. Am reminded 
ill Nye’s story of the buffalo. The buffalo 
d him to a tree, then as he ascended, the 
lo followed. When he had reached that 
in the story, some listener objected with, 
buffalo can’t climb a tree.”” Biull fixed him 
a glare. “Did you ever see a buffalo try 
limb a tree?” “No,” came the answer. 
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then, how in thunder do you know it 
That’s my position in the bass matter. 
ver saw them attempt such leaps as our 
_correspondent tells about, so I am not say- 
hey erg 
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if we have a Burch 
Auto Tent and Bed 


After you have left the smoky city far behind and you 
have come to the camping spot you have been dreaming about, 
how fortunate you will be if you have a BURCH CAMPING 
OUTFIT with you. 


You can set it up in a jiffy, and be snugly fucked away in 
your comfy BURCH BED, secure in your knowledge that the 
BURCH TENT over you is stormproof, for no storm can pene- 
trate a Burch tent. And the Bed, by a turn of @ ratchet, will 
slacken up to mould to your body, or stretch up tight. Either 
way there’s a resiliency that gives you perfect rest. 













IT IS THE MOST COMPACT, LIGHTEST AND 
STURDIEST EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED 
FOR AUTOMOBILE CAMPING AND TOURING 









The Burch Auto Tents are made in sizes to accommodate 






any number, and comes to you packed in a neat canvas bag. 








SO EASILY AND QUICKLY SET UP 








You will be well pleased with our prices, which are with- 
im reach of all, and the quality--there is none better. 







Price for Bed and Tent com- 
plete, $42.00 and up 


WRITE NOW FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
MAILED FREE 

















CTHE F. J. BURCH MFG. CO. 


BURCH BLOCK 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 


Tt will pay you to carry this line. 












PUEBLO AUTO BED DEALERS Write for our proposition 











NEW DELUXE WAG TAIL CHUB 


A Nature Lure which apparently swims with its 
tail. Thelast word in the making of artificial baits. 
Nothing like it on the market. 


Looks like a live Minnow, swims like one and isa 
real fish getter. Scale finish, body 2% in. long, 
weight 0z., Nickel Plated Tail (Patent pending) . 
Convertible, an excellent surface, near surface or 
deep bait. Guaranteed satisfactory in every respect 
or money refunded, Price $1.10. 





Please send me two Wag Tail baits, Natural Perch finish. 


CATCHES MORE FISH—“‘Jan.18, 1921, j 
He tried other baits, 


Mr. J. F. Hill caught 8 beautiful large mouth bass last Saturday using this bait. 
but could not even get a strike. D. W. Breazleah, Natchitoches, La.”’ 


Send for information regarding the famous PIKIE MINNOW and other Nature Lures. 


The Creek Chub Bait Company 124 Randolph St., Garrett, Indiana 

















SOUND SLEEP ON A SPRING BED IN YOUR CAR 
WHILE CAMPING or TOURING is ycurs when you get 
your INDISPENSABLE AUTO BED. Costs little, 
lasts for years, fits any car, sets up in five minutes. Test- 
ed to 600 pounds, Every user a booster. 

Write for folder. 
COLBURN MFG. CO. SPOKANE, WASH, 














Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to 





Thanks for your words ot ap- 
7 oe 
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ation. —O. W 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be. 












Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 












If your dealer 











doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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The Autobed makes a comfortable bed for two 
people and can be used in any _ 5 or 7 passenger 
car, except those with winter top, Can be put up | 
in 56 minutes. The great convenience of the | 
“Autobed” is that you can camp anywhere your | 
car may be; simply put on your side curtains and | 
you can sleep in comfort and save hotel expense. 
The “‘Autobed”’ is only 4 feet long and 6 inches in 
diameter when rolled up. It weighs less than 25 
lbs. Frame is made of selected hardwood with all | 
metal parts galvanized. Bed is of heavy duck. | 
Tension is from end to end and can be regulated 
by giving the end rail a % or %2turn. Occupants | 
will not roll to center as is the case when bed is | 
supported from the sides. Length, 74 inches. | 
Width over all, 48 inches. Width of bed, 40 inches. 

| 
| 
} 


Complete instructions for setting up ““Autobed”’ 
in car are furnished, 


For sale by dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you we will ship you “Autobed” complete 
for $18.00. Waterproof Carrying Case, $4.50 extra. 


TENTOBED COMPANY 
3300 Jackson Blvd. 
Dept. 9 Chicago, Ill 


WHY not spend Spring, Summer and #i® 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 

I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some & 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send 10ec (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
tusects. Dept. 22. Ocean Park, Calif. 











Vill you mention Outdoor Life? Thanks. 
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Two Failures 


66 HELLO; come right in, old man; I’m awfully glad to 
see you; sit right down and tell me all about it; how 
has the game been breaking with you?” 

[ pulled a chair up near the fire and proceeded to give 
an account of my stewardship here on earth during the past 
years. My friend was a man about 50 years of age, well pre- 
served, with a sparkle in his eye and a coat of tan on his 
face and hands, showing very clearly that altho he was an 
indoor man, he evidently put in quite a bit of his time in the 
open. I had not seen him for several years, and was surprised 
to find such a change in his life and manners. When I knew 
him in formér years he was strictly an indoor fellow, going 
strong on society, glad rags and dissipation in general. And 
when I found him with his healthy coat of tan, and in an 
office all fussed up with guns, fishing tackle and various 
sundry things pertaining to outdoor life, | was naturally 
somewhat desirous of knowing the reason for such a complete 
change in his mode of living. 

After conversing with him for a while and ascertaining 
that his family were well and doing O. K., I felt that I could 


| afford to ask what seemed to be a rather personal question. 


| said: 

“Well, what’s the ‘big idea’-—why the change from the 
old ways, from the ‘bright lights’ to fishing tackle, and from 
the parasol to the coat of tan?” 

He locked his hands behind his head, tilted his chair 
slightly backward, and looking me straight in the eye, said: 

“Just because there wasn’t a damned thing to it. A fellow 
can’t live that kind of a life and get by with it for many 
years. I came near traveling the path of ‘wine and song’ 
too far before I pulled a halt. But, fortunately, I ran onto a 
doctor who knew something about the outdoor game, and he 
told me to ‘hit the trail.’ Then and there, I said goodbye 
to the ‘bright lights’ forever.” 

While in his office he said: “By the way, do you re- 
member Mr. B., the fellow I worked for about twenty years 
ago? (I thought a moment and recalled the gentleman men- 
tioned). Well, I was walking along the street the other day, 
feeling fine and glad to be living, when I ran onto the old 
fellow. Hadn’t seen him for years. He was all frosted over 
by the hand of ‘Father Time,’ and he asked me how I was 
getting along. I said, ‘fine-—and meant every dog-gone word 
of it. The old fellow looked at me for a few moments, then 
with a far-away look said: 

“Well, [ am almost to the end of the trail; my life is, in 
a sense, all behind me; I am 75 years of age, broken in 
spirit and health; my domestic life is in a state of turmoil 
and strife; they are seemingly just waiting for me to end 
the race.’ 

“I stood there looking that old man over, and thought of 
his wasted, unhappy life. His chief aim had always been 
to hoard wealth, measured in dollars and cents, and what 
has it profited him? Today he is a tottering, feeble, almost 
forgotten wreck, a stranger in a strange city, where people 
pass him by without so much as a glance of the eye. I don’t 
suppose during his life he has taken as much as one week 
away from the pursuit of the piece of metal known as the 
‘American dollar,’ so as to get out into Nature’s playground 
and lift his face toward Heaven and give thanks for the pure 
air that penetrates his lungs, or the ray of sunshine that 
falls across his pathway. 

“After talking with him a few minutes, he made inquiry 
as to my earthly possessions, and when I told him all I pos- 
sessed was a home, a good wife and pal, a few guns and 
some fishing-tackle, he almost collapsed. 

And as we stood there in the cold, each by his own stand- 
ard thought the other’s life a failure, I am sure. 

“But I am constrained to believe that I have the old fellow 
‘bested,’ for I have something that wealth cannot purchase: 
Health, contentment and happiness; also, an appreciation of 
the big outdoors, and the knowledge of how to play as a child 
of Nature in her playground.” 

“Jack” MAXWELL 
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The Eagle Menace in Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your January 
issue, page 51, appears an article by Walter 
{. Preston, in which he ridicules the Juneau 
Empire for the stand it takes in defense of 
the eagle bounty law, saying he has never 
seen an eagle catch a fish, unless it took 
the fish from a trap. This may be true so 
far as Mr. Preston is concerned, but there 
are many men who have seen eagles catch 
fish that were not in traps. I have never 
heard of anyone claiming that the eagle will 
dive in deep water, say of 50 or 100 fathoms, 
and capture a halibut or mud shark, but 
along the shallow streams which our salmon 
ascend to their spawning grounds the eagle 
exacts a heavy toll. 

He also makes light of the report about 
sea gulls destroying ducks and geese. This 
is another thing Mr. Preston has not seen, 
and, of course, to his mind cannot be true. 
| will admit that I have never seen a little 
cull grab a full-grown goose by the neck, 
drag him into the woods, put his foot on 
said goose’s neck, and devour him like a 
wolverine would do. It is a fact, just the 
same, that gulls attack young birds, kill 
and devour them. It is in destroying the 
young that the great damage is ‘done. 

Your informant perhaps has never seen a 
raven destroy nestlings or eat the eggs of 
other birds. They do these things just the 
same. There are very few men who have 
lived in the Alaska interior any length of 
time (I mean those who get out into the 
hills) but who have seen the raven kill rab- 
bits. 

I believe the eagle does more damage 
among lambs, kids and fawns than the wolf. 
This may seem like putting it pretty strong, 
but it is my candid opinion. I have seen 
two or three, and sometimes half a dozen, 
eagles hold and harass a band of ewes and 
lambs all day long under some cliff, or in 
some narrow “gut” in the rocks where they 
had taken refuge. Whenever a sheep ven- 
tured out, the eagles would swoop down 
upon it, striking with beak and wings in an 
effort to get the sheep running to some other 
place of safety. While in the excitement 
and in running pell-mell for cover often a 
grown sheep loses its footing and falls to its 
death. Let them once get the lamb and 
mother separated and they are pretty sure 
of the lamb. Mr. Preston may know some- 
thing about scavengers, but he has a lot to 
learn about the habits of these birds of prey. 

Alaska. J. P. Huprick. 


Popularity of Motorcycling 


That the public is beginning to look more 
and more favorably towards motorcycling as 
a safe and enjoyable sport is evidenced by 
the fact that the best class of people are 
joining the ranks of its followers. Well- 
known screen stars, such as Wallace Reid, 
Mabel Normand, Jack Mulhall, Kathryn 
Adams and others, keep themselves in con- 
dition by motorcycling and the outdoor life 
which goes with it. Fred Fulton, prominent 
pugilist, and H. H. Van Loan, playwright 
an nationally known magazine writer, are 
also ardent motorcyclists. 

William Dorsett, Jr., aged 12, is probably 
the first boy of his age to undertake a 1,000- 
mile motorcycle trip. William’s home is in 
Alton, Ill., and his trip included a visit to 
Milwaukee, from where he drove to see the 
Marion, Ind., international motorcycle race, 
an back to Alton. Mr. Dorsett, Sr., who 
accompanied his son in the sidecar, is per- 
fect'y confident in William’s driving ability, 
and says the entire trip was made without 
the ‘east accident to mar it. 





see vop have had fishing in your neigh- 
bor! ood lately. What have you been mostly 
catering?” 

‘ains.” 
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| The Kampkook for Picnics 


WEEK end trips to the lakes and woods, holiday 
picnics, boating, fishing, camping—that’s when 

you need the Americen Kampkook. It’s right on 

re the job and going full blast in a minute's time, good 

































































; hot coffee and lunch ready in less time than you can 
gather the fuel for a wood camp fire. Has two 
burners ; burns common gasoline or distillate without 


; smoke, soot or odor. Handy to carry and operate; 
windproof and safe. More than 100,000 campers 
} and tourists do their own cooking the Kampkook 
* way. Sold by good hardware and sporting goods 
dealers. Be sure to get the AMERICAN KAMP- 
KOOK-—look for the name plate. 


Kampoven, Kampkook Kitchenette and Folding 


4 Write for our attractive folder on the Kampkook, 
4 Handle Fry Pans. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
830 Clark Street Albert Lea, Minn. 



















DED 14x8 

EICHT 8 LBS 

_Price in US go 
With Kampovens|475 
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“Old Hickory” Casting Rods 


Nature’s Rod—(noglue joints—no steel to rust) 
Hand made—one or two pieces—3 to 5 feet— 
weight 4 to 60z. fine silk windings—best mount- 
ings. A beautiful rod—of great strength and 
tremendous casting power. ‘Built for a life’s 
service,’”’ and by one that knows how. $7.00 
and up—pamphlet. 


Herbert A. Kinney Bangor, Michigan 


LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


i Patented. Made in U.S. A. 
SMART — COMFORTABLE — EFFICIENT 


The Carbide 


BRILLIANT 
~ SEARCH LIGHT 


is the Mos Powerful 
Hunting Lamp on the 
market. This is the 
lamp that has been ad- 
vertised in Sporting 
magazines since 1906. 
Write for descriptive 
Circular with prices. 

















APPROVED BY SPORTSMEN | “11: b 
Hunane Pitino Caueng | | Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
“*The thing to wear when roughing it’’ | 529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, Chicago, ll. 











Ask your Dealer or write to 
p 195 Broadway, Brooklyn,N.Y. | 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 
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KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Make Your Row 










cal to operate. 







Our 30-Day Trial Plan is Explained 
in Our Booklet. Send for it. 







2109 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 


JOcKwoopD- 


MARINE @ ENGINES 
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Boat 
Into a Power Boat 
By means of this dur- 
able Lockwood-Ash 
motor every row boat 


is easily made into a 
power craft economi- 





It is designed for fishermen, hunters, 
boat-livery men and vacationists. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor Company 


(80) 
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Camera Bargains 


We have some special 
bargains in used Graf. 
lex cameras and 
kodaks, some with 
Anastigmat lenses. 








Write for our new 
price list and save 
from 25% to 50% from list. 









404 16th St., 





Haanstad’s Camera Shop 


Denver, Colo. 
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Duxbak Outing Clothes 


Wear these soft, pliant, rain-proofed 
togs, and be comfortable rain or 
shine. Good looking. Serviceable. 
Inexpensive. Ask your sporting 
goods dealer for Duxbak Style Book. 


Kam p-it Togs 


Like Duxbak, but lighter in weight 
and not waterproofed. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Hickory St. Utica, N. ¥. 


Duxbak 277 emt 


Outing Togs 























| Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
number of Outdoor Life there is a short note 
| by a contributor in which he states that 
| Wild Bill Hickok was a “thoro desperado, 
and never killed a man in a fair fight in all 


bully among those whom he could scare, 
browbeat and intimidate, and treacherous to 
those he was afraid of,” and more statements 
of a like nature. These are pretty rank 
statements, it seems to me, but the author 
of them shows rare good judgment in mak- 
ing them forty-five years after Bill’s death. 
And this is not a bit too long to wait before 
making statements of+this nature about a 
man of Bill’s fighting capacity, as he, when 
in the humor, assayed about seventeen 
ounces to the pound avoirdupois. But for 
one to make statements of a man who held 
important government positions at various 
times, as Bill did, and who has always been 
all but universally considered as one without 
peer for nerve, is, after waiting forty-five 
years after his death before making said 
statements, about on a par with the manner 
employed by his assassin when he shot Bill 
in the back of the head. 

The wonder to me is that your contributor 
hadn’t said all this about Bill while he was 
living; he’d appreciated it, I am more than 
sure. This thing of killing’ men doesn’t in- 
terest me greatly, but when the writer I have 
in mind says that Bill never killed a man in 
a fair fight, I have simply to state that he 
has said that which is not true. We will 
take the MacCandlas gang scrap. There 
were only ten of them (that is, when the 
fight began—living, I mean), and when it 
, was over but two; and if I remember aright, 
one or possibly both, had enough birdshot 
in his or their anatomy to have kept a doctor 
of the Frontier extracting same for many an 
hour. But Bill was treacherous and always 
took advantage of his victim, or victims, as 
the case might have been. Let’s see: Bill 
at the time of the MacCandlas scrap was 19 
years old. One man (one might almost say 
boy) pitted against ten thoro desperados. 
But Bill took advantage of them, as can 
easily be proven. First thing he did was to 
bar the door, ‘and when they applied for 
admittance, Bill, the cowardly cur that he 
was, crouched back in a darkened corner 
saying nary a word. As I remember it, a 
log was used as a battering ram, and the 
door smashed in. About here is where Bill 
again took advantage of them, the first to 
enter getting an ounce Yager ball—which 
left only nine for Bill to take care of in that 
little room where he had everything his own 
way. Seeing that they would come in, Bill 
suddenly becomes very courteous and invites 
them to “come right in, gentlemen.” And 
from that on until the end of the scrap it 
was a mixture of cuss words, I imagine, 
mingled with powder smoke, popping of six- 
guns, flashing of knives, etc.—and all the 
while Bill. the cowardly. treacherous desper- 
ado that he was, licked them all over the 
establishment. making a complete fizzle of 
the whole affair by letting two of them get 
away. Had he been a real brave man in- 
stead of the cowardly, treacherous desperado 
that he was, he’d have made a “clean-up” 
right there. And had he done this, your 
correspondent, I imagine. would be shedding 
tears over ten of Bill’s victims instead of 
only eight. 

Another time where Bill showed his cow- 
ardly, treacherous nature was where he rode 
into a band of howling red devils and killed 
Black Kettle. and where Buffalo Bill rode 
close at his heels—the two of them shooting 
their way out in a most miraculous manner. 
But Biil was cowardly, and he was treacher- 


| ° ’ ‘ 
‘ | his career”; also that he was “an all-around 
| 
| 
| 











Was Wild Bill Hickok a “Cowardly Desperado” 


By “Pawnee” 





ous to make a dash of that kind, where there 
were but a few hundred redskins to protect 
their chief. To have made it anything like 
an even break there should have been as 
many thousand—but Bill never would fight 
fair, as we all know. What he should have 
done would have been to have issued a state- 
ment that the scrap would be postponed un- 








til the Red Men could bring up reinforce- 
ments, with plenty of heavy artillery and a 
few machine gun sections, after which he 
would be pleased to entertain them to the 
best of his ability. Had he, the cowardly 
scoundrel that he was, have done something 
of this sort, the scrap that would have fol- 
lowed would have been more nearly on the 
square, and the telling of which would have 
interested readers for generations to come. 
But this one unfortunate act of his, coupled 
with the McCandlas incident, and many 
others of like nature, has left him in a 
position where, forty-five years after his 
death, one can break into print and call him 
a cowardly, treacherous desperado. I wonders 
where we shall look for a man who will fight 
a real square scrap? 





The Bear Dog and the Bear Trap 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is not written 
in defense of bear trapping, tho if living a 
trapper’s life in the North country, where 
bears were plentiful, I’ve an idea 1 might 
go in partnership with a dozen bear traps, 
after which Br. B’ar would have to be a bit 
keerful where he set his hoofs. But let's 
talk real sensible like, now, for just a few 
brief seconds and then see where we have 
fetched up at. Trapping bears is cruel. All 
will admit that. Bears are becoming scarce; 
this we will also all readily admit. Then it 
is plain that the bear trap should be 
scrapped instanter. There’s not a dissenting 
voice. (We are not considering that North 
country, remember, as by so doing we might 
start something real unpleasant, dontcher- 
know.) The bear must be protected, excep! 
the occasional real bad bear, which for the 
good of the community must be dealt with 
same as the real bad man, and for the same 
reason. Trap him, pen him, deadfall him, 
gun him—any way to put him out of exist- 
ence—but the real goody bears we must 
save. 

In the open season it will be perfectly 
proper to kill the legal limit, but when |! 
limit is reached we must stop. But ¥ 
mustn’t trap, snare or deadfall them—no =!" 
ee! It will be perfectly proper to 
them and kill them with a 3,000 foot-sec 
rifle, or if we choose, I suppose, those « 
who can afford to own a pack of bear « °¢° 
we can chase ’em up hill and down 
and after they are all worked up to a f: ‘h 
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lather and have each found a roosting tree, 
shoot em out at our leisure and then have 
our “pictur’ tuk” to hand down to posterity. 

Gentlemen, in all seriousness I do not 
want to start anything unpleasant, but why 
not cut out the bear dog? Some will say, 
“Oh, it’s all right to use the bear dog pro- 
vided you do not exceed the limit.” All 
right, then, the man who prefers to get his 
limit with the bear trap, but not exceed it, 


has just as good an argument as the man’ 


with the bear dog, as my reasoning ma- 
chinery is somewhat out of gear. Hey? 
What? Or another may say, “Without a 
dog or a pack of ’ém, one wouldn’t get a 
bear in a season on an average.” All right, 
my dear sir, so much the better. This would 
give "em a chance to increase. They’re be- 
coming scarce, you know. To hunt cougar, 
wolves or coyotes with dogs (all of these 
animals are universally considered a nuis- 
ance) and bears, which are rapidly diminish- 
ing, and which the majority will agree sel- 
dom (now that they are becoming scarce) 
kill stock, are two widely different propo- 
sitions. 

For my part, I’d about as soon advocate 
hounding deer as to champion the bear dog. 
The deerhound has had to go, and this was 
as it should have been, and while some will 
defend the practice of hounding bears so 
long as the limit in kills is not exceeded, 
there are some of us who are going to be 
hard to convince that the bear dog and the 
bear trap should not both be shoved over 
the same trail. I don’t own a bear trap, a 
bear dog, a deerhound nor a bird dog; no, 
nor a shotgun. I may sometime own the 
latter, but none of the others. I hate ’em 
worsen pizen, tho there might be times when 
I might find myself in a position where the 
use of a bear trap might be considered 
legitimate, as in the case of a bear killing 
stock. 

I mentioned bird dog, and I also said 
something about a shotgun. Gentlemen, if 
we want to be real sincere in this matter, 
can we, now that all kinds of game is be- 
coming so scarce, tolerate the bird dog much 
longer? I know exactly the argument that 
many who use the bird dog in connection 
with their shotguns will put up—birds hard 
to find, ete. All right—kill less of them un- 
aided by any dog, and you will enjoy the 
few you do get much more than if shooting 
them over a dog, and by so doing let ’em 
have a chance to increase for a few years. 
If I lived in a good feathered game dis- 
trict, I'd certainly have a good shotgun, and 
I believe I’d get as much pleasure from its 
use as when a kid and packing an 11-pound 
10-gauge and blowing the stuffin’ out of 
everything from  cottontails to prairie 
chickens that would get up before the “yal- 
ler dawg,” which had the run of the place, 
and was “pizen” for everything from fur to 
feathers. “Them were the happy days.” If 
I lived where feathered game was plentiful 
I could derive a lot of genuine pleasure 
from hunting it with a light-weight modern 
shotgun, but I hate a bird dog so intensely 
that I’d not tolerate the engraving of a set- 
ter or pointer as an ornamental feature on 
my scatter gun—no—sir—ee! 

B. C. Asuey A. Harnes. 








MAN-MAKING 


We are all blind until we see 
That, in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making, if 
It does not make the man. 
Why build these cities glorious 
If a man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 


Epwin MAarKHAM 
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5 Proof Tent Cy 
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2 a real steel spring bed, full size for two, an absolutely water-proof tent, 
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Stoll Utility Bed $26.00 st 
7) Our New No. 27 Utility Folding Bed with sagless steel springs fills =e 
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33 Stoll Camp Table and Outing Seat 
+ Our No.20 Camp Table has strong and rigid steel base with shutter 
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Bes atable cover. You'll find it an indispensable camp convenience. 
$¢ Write for catalog 
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Stoll Perfection Tourist Tent |e 
Our No. 35 Perfection Tourist Tent is made of 0. D water-proof 
army shelter duck, 8x9 feet, large enough to sleep four people, easily 
and quickly set up. Has one jointed pole, two screened windows, sod 
cloth and awning front. Folds into a 5-inch by 48-inch bundle ana 
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William Mills&Son 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will 


OUR STOCK IS UNUSUALLY 
COMPLETE 
We mention, below, only a few 
SPECIAL ITEMS 
We, however, handle 


EVERYTHING For The ANGLER 





Eventually Buy 














LOUIS RHEAD’S 


American Nature Flies 
WE ARE 
SOLE AUTHORIZED MAKERS 

OF THESE 
10 Patterns each for April, May, June and 
July Angling and three patterns of the pop- 
ular Shad Flies. Price of all patterns, $2.50 
Dozen. 


FLY CASTING TACKLE 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“PARAGON”, 8 to 91% feet 
“NONPARIEL”, 8 to 91% feet j 
MILLS “STANDARD” 8 to 91% feet 28.00 
H. L. LEONARD, 7% to 91% feet.... 50.00 


“INTRINSIC” LINES 
FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
30 Yards 





Size.D: for Heavy Rods 
Size..E: for Med. Rods................ 7.50 Each 
“INTRINSIC” LEADERS _ Each 

For Dry Fly—3 weights—7™% feet......$0.60 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet........ 45 

BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 

Per Doz 

Either Regular or Light Tied.......... ..$1.50 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Per Doz. 

On Hooks No. 12 or 15 : 
On Hooks No. 10, Long 


“Albion Waders” 


THE ONLY PERFECT WADERS 
Wading Stockings, stocking feet........ $14.00 
Light Wt. Stockings, stocking feet.... 16.00 
Wading Pants, stocking feet....... 21.00 
Light Weight beastie Pants, stock 


Bait Casting Tackle 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
The New Short Butt, long tip type 
$3.45 to $45.00 each 
LONG BARREL QUADRUPLE REELS 
$3.25 to $41.00 each 
HARD BRAIDED SILK CASTING 
LINES 


Shank 








$1.40 to $3.15 per 50 yards 
LATEST CASTING BAITS 
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ALL 





TACKLE BOOKLET contains 
above, also many special goods, 
FISHING LAWS of UNITED STATES 
and CANADA, and COLOR PLATES of 
Flies. Copy will be mailed on receipt of 
10-cent stamp. 


SPECIAL 
full list of 

















| know. 
| read what we had to say twenty years ago. 
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Sasa Life will be glad to receive information at any time ne any acre a the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de. 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game depart- 


ment’s duties in the premises, 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game 


department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been 


sent to the department by the informant. 





The “Scream” of the Cougar 


Several inquiries have recently been re- 
ceived by Outdoor Life asking if the moun- 
tain lion screams. This is an old subject, 
thrashed out in these columns twenty years 
ago, and yet it is ever—even now—a live 
one, for the boy of yesterday is the hunter 
of today, and as he grows up he wants to 
He probably wasn’t old enough to 


We should not like to say that the moun- 
tain lion does not scream, for he probably 
makes some such noise at rare intervals; but 
if he does, it is so seldom heard that it 
might well be considered a phenomenal ex- 
perience to hear him. In order to obtain a 
diversified opinion on the subject we re- 
cently addressed a letter of inquiry to some 
of our leading Western guides who have 


| hunted lions a great deal, with the following 
| result: 





Life:—During the last four- 
teen years I have hunted, photographed and 
roped mountain lions from the Sierra Nevadas 
to the central part of British Columbia, but I 
have never heard that terrible scream yet, nor 
do I believe [ ever will. I have heard them 
growl, snarl, hiss and spit, and only once heard 
a female call its mate, which I had killed the 
day before, in the evening. The call, as I be- 
lieve I have mentioned betore, was just about 
like that of a domesticated calf—two or three 
bleats, a little prolonged. I have had my dogs 
kill full-grown cougars in two instances, but 
most of the noise was more like a house cat 
fighting, only much louder. The worst screams 
I have ever heard in the Western woods always 
turned out to be coyotes, and these have just as 
many different and varying sounds as the differ- 
ent barks in individual dogs. 
Wash. P. E. PETERSEN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The question as to 
whether mountain lions ever utter a cry or 
scream is a question often discussed by all old- 
time hunters of this locality. Personally, I have 
never heard one make a sound. 

From 1886 to 1890 they were very numerous 
in this country, and we killed over thirty with- 
out the use of dogs, but never heard them utter 
any sort of cry. In 1896, while my brother and 
I were hunting deer in country where lion tracks 
were very plentiful, he heard two or three very 
loud cries or screams, and he asked me later if 
I “hollered’’ to him, which I hadn’t. As there 
was no other hunters within miles, we placed it 
to the credit of the lion, beyond doubt. This is 
the only case I could personally vouch for of 
their making any sort of cry. 

Only a few years ago I heard a bobcat make 
a howl for the first time, and I thought the devil 
must be in the neighborhood, so I am convinced 
that lions sometimes make a sound of some sort. 
I think it is a mating call, and has nothing to 
do with the lion’s hunting instinct, or of being 


Editor Outdoor 


| hungry for fresh meat. 


| of regret, 
| hunting 


| have heard the lion scream that 


| omit the scream, 


Wyo. H. W. FROST. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Your request for my 
view in regards to the mountain lion screaming 
was received, and I must admit, with a degree 
that in about twenty-four years of 
I have never heard a lion scream, or 
anything which I thought might have been the 
scream of a lion. 

However, I have talked with so many good, 
conscientious sportsmen and guides who claim to 
i I am inclined 
to believe they do scream. But in case this is 
a fact, it seems to me that it is very rarely they 
and I think probably only at 


| the beginning of the mating season, as in the 


| 


case of the female calling for a tom. As they 
have no regular season for mating, like most 
other animals, it seems to me that this would 
be the natural way to communicate, as_ the 
whistle is much too low and plaintive to carry 
afar. J. W. WARNER. 
Mont. 








A Remarkable Incident 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Having been 


a subscriber to Outdoor Life for 
several years, when a rather remark- 
able accident happened recently I 
thought I would pass it on to you. 
Was shooting ducks from a blind in 
an oat field, when a mallard hen, 




















Straw driven thru duck’s head 


shot with a load of 6s, towered and 
then fell dead. When it struck the 
stubble field an oat straw was 
driven completely thru the head. Am 
enclosing the head just as removed 
from the bird, the straw having been 
broken off from the root when picked 
up. This was witnessed by G. H. 
Clark and W. M. Kirby of this place 
as well as myself. 

Wash. H. L. Devin. 




















A South Dakota Deer Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Our party consisted 
of Wm. Treber of Casper, Wyo., Frank 
Rector of New Underwood, H. A. Stenger 
and John L. Baker of Pierre, Byron Hall and 
Roy Dungey of Roubaix and Wm. Sasse. 
Clyde Pugh and myself of Deadwood, S. D. 
We met in Deadwood on the third of No 
vember. 

Our first news (after we had settled in 
camp at the head of Rapid Creek in the 
Limestone country, S. D.—elevation 7,000 
feet) was that one of the party had secured 
a young buck, which made us all feverish 
for the following day. As Sasse and Ha'! 
had both hunted in this section before, the’ 
were made our leaders, and we divided our 
party into two units headed by them, oe 





























party to hunt the thickets and the others to 
station on runways, and alternating each 
time so all had an equal chance. 

After an early breakfast next morning, 
and anticipations running high, we made a 
hunt (barren of results), but a later one 
brought us in contact with a nice buck that 
was wounded in the left shoulder by Clyde. 
He gave us a merry chase. Altho he was 
shot at by three in the party and followed 
down into the canyen, where he took to the 
creek, he was given up, as it was getting 
late. We fully expected to get this fellow 
in the morning, but there came a light snow 
in the night, and we had to give him up. 

The third day a couple of hunts resulted 
in a blank, but shortly after noon a long 
hike sent a fine whitetail past Wm. Treber, 
and he brought it down with a shot thru the 
back. 

The next morning we started east from 
camp. In the first pocket we encountered a 
fine four-point buck, which came tearing 
thru the brush directly at me, and one shot 
in the neck at about thirty feet ended his 
career. He was a fine specimen, weighing 
170 pounds dressed. 

We were having a treat hunting now in 
favorable weather conditions, as it would 
enow a little every afternoon and evening, 
which made tracking easy, altho it was get- 
ting deeper and made walking rather tire- 
some, as the snow was about a foot deep. 
The next day we drew a blank, but were 
continually jumping deer where no one 
could head them off. 

With more fresh snow and tracking per- 
fect, we drove the island, as it is called, 
directly across from the cabin and found 
where a bunch of blacktail had crossed the 
upper end and gone on thru. Hall left 
Rector and myself on the point where these 
deer had crossed, got the fellows together 
and sending Treber and Baker back with us, 
left instructions for us to come on thru, 
thinking maybe we could run into the black- 
tail and send them on up to the head of this 
draw. We had started in on these trakcs 
when crack, crack, came the report of rifles 
ahead. Following in, we found that Sasse 
and Hall had just headed off in time two 
fine whitetail bucks, getting them both with- 
in thirty feet of each other—one a six- 
pointer and the other a four—both carrying 
fine heads. The six-pointer weighed 160 
pounds. Hearty congratulations were ex- 
tended the boys, tallow gathered for the 
boots, and plenty of liyer and hearts to ap- 
pease our appetites. 

The blacktail deer were so numerous, 
traveling in bands of from six to twelve, and 
had fooled us so completely, we were de- 
termined to try on the morrow to outwit 
them, so taking up the idea that they would 
not be far from where we left them the night 
before, Hall took the gang and stationed 
them around a large draw just east of where 
we saw them the previous day. Sasse and 
Dungey traveled on horseback. The hunting 
had hardly started when bang, bang, and a 
fusillade of shots followed. The blacktail 
were encountered just under the rim rock. 
Three small ones were brought down. We 
decided to hunt the caps and points running 
towards the canyon on the north side, and, 
dividing again, hadn’t more than taken our 
stands when crack went the rifles again as 
we saw a bunch of blacktail going up the 
next side hill fully 500 yards away. No hit, 
no deer. Shortly after this a fine four-point 
buck came wandering up the side of the 
canyon and a well-directed shot at 200 yards 
struck him in the right side, coming out low 
yn the left, causing him to drop i in his tracks. 
He was dressed and hung in a spruce by the 
road, this making four deer in one day, and 
fling our quota. as each one had secured 
his deer, making nine altogether. 

Friday was spent in gathering in the game, 
and it was sure a happy and joyful party 
bringing them into camp, as we decided to 
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that's the price—just a few 
dollars more than others, but man 
alive, look at the difference in the beds. 
The Red Seal Auto Bed will last twice 
as long as any other and give double 


the satisfaction. QA sturdy pal for 


Ask Your Dealer or Write 
Today for Folder 21-4 


THE SCHAEFER TENT AND 
AWNING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





your summer trips. 


Easy portability—simple of erection—maximum comfort 
and rest, 
without additional equipment. Buy the best—the RED 
SEAL AUTO BED AND TENT. 


Can also be erected over the seats of any auto 

















Defies the Elements 


WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
PACKS 8x4xlz INCHES 





GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


ft Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterproof 





UTILITY “Aut Teat—Fits the ienelen Board 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 29 years and are 
recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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ps gg oc IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums yy? my heosing and omgpes Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 80, 70 5th Avenue + - New York City 













Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 

Catch is large quantities SURE with 
‘9 the new, folding, galvanized 

Steel Wire Net. It catches 

tnem like a fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel Post 
or express. Write for price list and our free Net offer: 
and booklet on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO.. R203 Si. Lou.s, Mao 
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Learn this Great 
Profession 
by Mail 


Mount Birds 


Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 


The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept a secret can now be easily and quickly learned 
by mailin your home ina few weeks, Success guaranteed. 

, There are bi rofits in 
Y ou Can Make Money! taxidermy f< - A cagesnre 
and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the best 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rareand 
beautiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in avery shorttime, By our method the profession is simple 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
Animals.” This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxrt- 
dermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from graduates 
sent free if you write at once, Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profession. Write now for free book. 
N.W. School of Taxidermy, 64D Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 














STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER ___ 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son's Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U. S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 











best pack of bearand lion dogs on this continent, 








CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD BOATS 
CATAPlease tate what you are interested in’ 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1221 Filic Ave PESHTIGO, WIS. 








Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

















Gigantic Climbing, New Guinea Butter 
Bean—the new edible vegetable wonder; 
grows 8 to 5 ft. long, weighs from 10 to 15 
Ibs.; very palatable and nutritious. With 
leaves a foot or more in diameter, it makes 
an ideal vine to ornament old fence, etc. 
Everybody wants to grow them. Guaran- 
teed as advertised, or money back. Seed 
50c and 25c per pkt. No stamps. 








MUSKEETOPUNK CO. Dept. C. PEKIN, ILL. 





break camp early next morning, pack and 
load all our outfit, and start by 7 o’clock. 


This ended a pleasant outing for the sea- 
son of 1920. We will all look forward to 
the time when we can meet again under the 
same circumstances in the beautiful Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 


So. Dak. Geo. H. Wotre. 





One Bear Trapper Less 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The January num- 
ber of Outdoor Life has come into my hands 
this month as usual. In looking thru it, the 
story “Enter the Bear” came before my eyes 
like a long-looked-for letter from home. The 
editor got my fullest amount of deep sym- 
pathy for the bears. 
| I am in a position to correctly and intelli- 
|gently understand the perilous situation of 
| “Ursus Horribilis” and “Ursus Americanus.” 
'[ am going to do all I can myself to prevent 
ithe trapping of bears with steel traps and 
|other traps which have been extensively used 
heretofore. 
| During the past fall I trapped a bear, but 
\it was my last. Somehow or other, I was not 
laltogether thrilled with the catch. Bruin 











had been watching me all the time, and he 
was looking right up in my face at the mo- 
ment I saw him. He was a small bear of 
about 200 pounds, and two years old. The 
pathetic and innocent looks he displayed re- 
minding me of the intelligence of a child, 
cut keenly in on my conscience. I shot him 
with my .32 Smith & Wesson. For some 
reason or other I could not get the bear off 
my mind as I saw him in the trap. I related 
this to my wife, and that it was going to 
be the last bear that I was to trap. If I 
wanted another bear soon I would hunt him 
and kill outright if possible. (Please refer 
to page 328, June Outdoor Life.) The order 
stands, and I’m going to stick with it. Mr. 
McGuire, I have the greatest respect for you 
and all others who are of the same mind, 
and will work hard to put thru your pro- 
posed law, which we hope to get. 


Montana. Dewey A. MartIN. 





Humane Trapping Essay Prizes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the article 
headed “The Non-Killing Steel Trap” (No- 
vember, ’20) I hinted that the American 
Association for Prevention of Cruelty would 
gladly make use of any suggestion in the 





Automobile Camping 


Hello, Outdoor Life!—I am sending a 
couple of pictures taken on our last sum- 
mer’s trip. Mrs. Hubbell always goes on 
these fishing trips, and very often just the 
two of us will run out for a few days. The 
one picture will show how we live while out 
—no discomforts at all—and we can live as 
cheap as if at home, besides being out in 
the big out-doors. The picture shows our 
camp furniture. Our tent is insect-proof. 
Sometimes we use cots in the tent; at other 
times sleep in the car. An auto can be 
made as comfortable as your bedroom at 
home by simply cutting down and putting 
the back of the front seat on hinges. It 
makes a perfect bed, and is always quickly 
arranged; saves putting up a tent, and is 
always dry. The Mrs. usually fishes right 
along with me, and usually has as many fish 
as I, and sometimes more—and often the 
largest fish at the end of the day. 

Colo. A. E. Hupset, 




















UPPER PICTURE—SATISFIED. LOWER—MRS. 


HUBBELL IN CAMP 
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line of the humanizing of trapping. Now, ; 
the National Humane Review announces that 
prizes amounting to $300 are offered thru 
the American Humane Association for the 
best essays describing the cruelty of trap- 
ping and suggesting how it may be pre- 
vented. Competition is open to all persons 
without reserve. 

Essays offered in competition should be 
submitted by September 15, 1921. They 
must be typewritten, and are not to exceed 
2,000 words. They may be illustrated by 
good photographs suitable for half-tone re- 
production if desired. Essays should be 
sent to the Director General of the American 
Red Star Animal Relief, W. O. Stillman, 
287 State Street, Albany, N. Y. Contestants 
may discuss the trapping of any and all 
kinds of fur animals; also the use of differ- 
ent kinds of traps. The methods of trap- 
pers may be presented and fur farms may be 
considered. 

Says Dr. Stillman: “Frequently the atti- 
tude of humane societies is misunderstood. 
Humanitarians are not opposed to humane 
extinction of obnoxious vermin, but they in- 
sist that it should be done in a humane 
way and not by torturee * * * Whena 
humane trap can be devised which will in- 
stantly kill its victim, just ground for com- 
plaint on the part of humanitarians will have 
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the Granger Rod. 


j 
* /rod is madeare split absolutely with the grain. The bamboo 
is next put thru a special process which expels the natural 
acids and excess moisture. Every strip is then heat-straight- 
ened and machined to a uniform accuracy of 1 i 
These strips are scientifically glued together with the toughest glue 
obtainable, and then thoroly seasoned in the dry air of Denver (one 
wee mile above sea level). Split ferrules of solid drawn seamless nickel- 


silk wrappings, and the finish will please you. 
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GRANGER 
ROD 


for your inspection and a real 
tryout. You willsee painstaking work- 
manship and quality materials in every 
detail; and will feel the quick action, 
balance and power which are so keenly 
desired by critical rod users. Granger 
Rods are correctly tapered. They will 
cast a longline with ease and accuracy. 


Granger Rods are made of the best bam- | 
boo that grows. The six triangular strips of which the [ 
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1000 of an inch, 
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silver of our own manufacture increase the flexibility and resiliency of =A 
The hand-shaped cork grip, the color combinations of the oo 
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been largely removed.” : Let Me I rove All [ his To Y ou 5 

Neb H. Me. st = 
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as Send me an order for a $35, $27 or $18 Rod, whichever suits ‘ 

ae your pocketbook; tell me the kind of fishing for which you wish to use the rod, Pel 

A Freak Southern Deer Head am and the length desired; and I'l] send you a rod that will satisfy you in every re- ieese 

ae a 1 5, spect—or you may return it by express, charges collect, and get your money Let 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose you a | [a back promptly. GOODWIN GRANGER, President oy 

snap-shot of the curious deer head that [ | [ig Bese 
. . . “11: ** 

mentioned in a previous letter. Dr. William Kei Illustration shows our GOODWIN GRANGER & Co. ate? 

- hag pea “ — me his opinion of it, ee Grenger Special Rod at 1900 Dis Avdetn Benen Caleede sate 
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There are many freaks in the antlers of oe all our $27 and $35 models Send for free circular, with rods illustrated in actual colors. wo 

deer. There are more in the antlers of the ————————— . 7 — sta 
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members of the white-tail group than in any Catatetatate stata haty te ereleer ee ete oe P etn Sorte teh ege ta Sees setetecenieeny 












other group with which I am acquainted. 
There is no accounting for them, and all we 
can say is that they are freaks of greater or 
less interest, according to their character. 
Of course, such a freak as has come into 
your possession is very rare, and is in the 
same class as female antelope with horns 
and female deer with horns. Freaks in the 


notice 
mail 50c. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those re- 


covering from mange, distemper or debiliatating diseases. You 


e difference after a few doses. At druggists or by 
THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


Toronto, Canada. 














Plan Your Summer Vacation Now 








NOTE EXTRA HORN ON FOREHEAD 


compartments, stove, 


Go when and where you like—to the lake, the woods, the trout 
stream—stay as long as you please—be independent of stuffy 
hotels and uncertain accommodations. 


ZAvro-Kamp TRAILER 


provides a complete home on wheels. When on 
the road it trails smoothly behind any car. 
camp it is home—with 
Complete kitchen, ice-box, food 










In 
all conveniences 














structure of standardized are much more 
common.” 

The January issue of Outdoor Life has 
just come, and I see that you have quoted 
my observations as to fan-tail deer. Well, 
I just saw a deer brought in that seems to 
measure up to the fan-tail dimensions. 
Horns about nine inches long, with seven 
points, about as thick as my fore finger at 
their base; tail noticeably and unusually 
long in proportion to the size of the animal; 
weight of the carcass as bought by the 
butcher, 61 pounds. This is either a fan-tail 
or an Arizona white-tail. The common run 
of white-tails here is from 100 to 150 pounds 
dressed. A. D. TEempte. 
Mexico. 








electric lights—two beds 
high and dry, with sagless 3 

springs and downy mat- f 
tresses— big enough for 
four persons. 
7 minutes; convenient 
and economical, 


to 


Write for catalog now 


Auto-Kamp : 
Equipment Co. 

2021 Sheridan Ave. § 
SAGINAW, aig 
MICH. 


Set up in 5 
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prices will 





















247 WEST 











Twenty years’ 
bargains in 
per cent below actual cost. 


303 British 
with slings, 
price, f. o. b. 


EX-ARMY MAN 


service, geen area for sale big 
Army and Navy goods at 
The following 
convince you: 

Enfield Rifle, bolt action, 
model 1917, like new; 

POW WE Rssissocessnoncesce $22.50 







45 Automatic Guns........... 


45.70 Springfield Rifles, model 1891, 
single shot, breech-loading type . 


U. S. Army Olive drab wool blankets, 


new .... 
U. S. Army Olive drab wool shirts . . 
U. S. Army Trench Coats (sheeplined) 14.00 
U. S. Army Leather Dress Shoes... 
U. S. Army Socks (heav.- 
U. S. Army Socks (light wool) pair .30 


10.00 


4.00 
3.75 


ee 


5.50 
wool) pair .40 


U. S. Army Long Pants and Breeches 4.00 
U. S. Army McClellan Saddles, new 

wales $45.00 .... .cccccescacs 17.50 
English Army Trench Coats, value 

BED aciivahataicvicweeeees ---. 40.00 
English Bedford Cord Riding Breeches 12.75 

We carry everything used by the Army ; 
also a co nplete line of sporting goods, shot 
guns, ammunition, etc., at prices that can- 
not be beat. 

We have no catalog—just write and let 
us know what you want and we will im- 
mediately mail you our price. 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 


Army Uniforms and Epuipments 


42nd STREET, NEW YORK and 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
































Great 
Friends 


Fresh 
Water 
Fishing 





for Autumn 








fAsk DixieGrroll 


e Nnowe. 


The Joe Welsh Leader and 
Blue Devil Darning Needle 


Leaders—6 Breaking Strains 3, 6 
Lengths—25c, 50c and 75c. 
DEVI 


and 9-foot 
The ‘‘BLUE 
L’’ and a 3-foot 
Leader, 75c 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 


Distributor for U.S. and 


Canada 































WEIGHS 


Guaranteed 





without t poles 











Light but right. That's the 
Tent, shown below. 
many camping accessories included in our line of 
COMPAC CAMP EQUIPMENT for Hunting, F ishing, Hik- 
ing and Touring. 





THIS TENT ROLLS 4 x 16 INCHES 


3? LBS.—SLEEPS TWO 


water- meee snake-proof and bu “e proof. 
Sportsman's Styl e Compac 
Sportsman's Tent is only one 


Carries in roll 4x 16 inches. Pitches 
bene only 33 Ibs. Plenty of room ee 
- two persons, Floor 
#8 | cloth sewed in as part 
of tent. Four adjust- 
able ventilators. Lasts 
for years. Write for 
details and free illus- 
trated catalog. 
COMPAC TENT CO. 
Indianapolis, tnd. 

Go LIGHT 

but RIGHT 











Editor Outdoor Life:—We only had a few 
hours to spare (my son and I), so we 
stepped in the “tin Lizzie” and were soon 
out in the sandhills of Nebraska. In fifteen 
minutes from town we were ready to hunt 


A Mixed Bag in Four Hours 







pond, and sneaking up 4s they flew I was 
able to bring down one at the greatest dis- 
tance at which I ever killed a duck in my 
twenty-five years of hunting. Taking aim at 
the leader, and leading him no less than six 



















































FATHER AND SON AND THEIR BOG OF COYOTE, DUCK, CHICKENS 


prairie chickens, and the specimens of these 
beautiful birds shown in the picture tell the 
result. You ask, “How did you happen to 
kill the coyote?” He tried to run over me, 
and it was my lucky day. I swung my Win- 
chester into place, and the lightning eye and 
ready finger, like a flash, did the rest. 

Then a rather unusual thing happened. 
T saw half a dozen mallards down on a little 


Law on Alaska Bears 


We have recently received requests from 
readers contemplating hunting trips to 
Alaska to define the present status of the 
law on the big brown bears of that terri- 
tory. As there seems to have recently arisen 
a conflict of opinion among the authorities 
over this question, we referred the matter 
to the Biological Survey at Washington, and 
received the following reply: 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Receipt is acknowledged 
of your letter of August 9, in regard to the 
protection afforded the brown bears by the 
Alaska game laws. In the opinion of the Bu- 
reau the term “brown bear,” as used in the 
Alaska game law, was intended to cover all of 
the large brown bears of Alaska, including the 
grizzly. This construction of the law, however, 
has been questioned and it is understood that a 
case is now pending before the United States 
District Court at Juneau which was brought for 
the purpose of securing a judicial interpretation 
of the statute. The Bureau has not been ad- 
vised as yet that any decision has been rendered 
in this case. 

Under the Alaska game laws, not to exceed 
three brown bears may be killed in any one 
year. North of latitude 62 they may be killed 
at any time, but south of that parallel they 
may be killed only during the period from Octo- 
ber 1 to July 1, inclusive. 

When legally ‘killed, skins of the brown bear 
may be exported if the required license, which 
is issued by the governor, is secured. A resi- 
dent of Alaska, under a $40 export game license, 
may ship certain kinds of big game including 
two brown bears, or under the $5 export license 
may ship one brown bear. A non-resident $50 
hunting license, also issued by the governor, 
permits the export of certain big game, in- 
cluding the skins of three brown bears, without 
additional charge. So far as is known to this 
Bureau, there is no difficulty in securing a per- 
mit to export brown bear. 

W. C. HENDERSON, 


Wash., D. C Acting Chief of Bureau. 





TITLE BY CONQUEST 
Dad—“Who gave you those black eyes?” 
Sonny—“Give ’°em to me? No one give 

‘em to me. IT fought for ’em.” 


AND RABBITS 


feet, behold, I killed the second duck! | 
must have led this duck nine or ten feet 
When dressed I found one No. 5 chilled 
shot in him, which entered the breast bone 
splitting it, going thru it and passing di 
rectly thru the breast. My game shell i« 
3% drams Dupont and 1 ounce of shot. 
Neb. H. W. Evener 


’Possum Instinct 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sure that yuu 
will be interested in the enclosed photo 
graph and will probably like to use it ip 
Outdoor Life. This photograph was taken 
of an opossum and its young. You will see 
they are all hanging to her back, ready for 
her to carry them out of danger. On sev- 
eral occasions, I have seen seven or eight 
little tails sticking out of the pouch which 
the female uses for carrying her young, but 
this is the first time I ever saw the little 

















THE MOTHER AND HER YOUNG 


fellows all over the mother’s back. This 
picture was taken by C. S. Avery at his 
farm about five miles east of Tulsa, Okla. 
Avery usually has a few tree dogs around 
and he enjoys hunting for ‘coon and 
opossum. . J. Hartman 


Tulsa, Okla. 
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“Kodaking” a Wild Goat 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
snapshot of a wild mountain goat, which 
[ took on Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. This is 
sneaking rather close, I claim. I was going 
along the mountain side on a bear hunt 
when I happened to locate the goat. I was 
within 100 feet of the animal when I first 
saw him behind a scattering bunch of alders. 
Guess he saw me about the same time, for 
he started towards me (coming thru the 
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“HOW’S THIS FOR A POSE?” 





alders) to investigate, and I got busy with 
my kodak. When he came out of the alders, 
within fifteen feet of me, quartering up the 
mountain, I snapped him first while he was 
moving. Then he stopped and kept looking 
up the mountain, and I whistled. Then he 
turned and looked right at me, holding up 
his left front foot and posing, as you may 
notice in the picture. He looked at me just 
as much as to say, “Well, here I am—how’s 
this for a pose?” 

The picture was taken about eight miles 
out of Seward, Alaska, on the government 
railroad, in Kenai Peninsula. There is no 
open season on goats here. 


Alaska. Geo. B. NELson. 





Get Acquainted Column 


[ am employed by a sales organization. 
Lately my health failed me, and my 
physician advises a year’s rest in the out- 
doors. Can you put me in touch with some 
zood chum who with me would like to fol- 


low such pursuits as hunting, fishing and | 


trapping? My knowledge of outdoor life is 
limited, but it has always appealed to me. 
[ am ready to go to any part of the country 
if needs be. I refer you to Lewis E. Myers 
& Company, 526-527 Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who have been my employers 
since my graduation from high school two 
years ago. To anyone sufficiently interested 
in my illness to be inquisitive I can say that 
it is a case of overtaxed nerves—nothing like 
tuberculosis. Physically I am O.K.—Jas. 
M. Casset, 1333 Taylor Avenue, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 


MARKED FROM BIRTH 


Two fistic artists of color faced each other 
for the first time in the squared ring. 

“Mistah Colored Man,” remarked the big 
one, “Does you know dat Ah wus born wid 
boxing gloves on?” 

“Ah does,” replied the smaller one. “An’ 
Ah done knows dat you is goin’ to die dat 
Same way.” 

















is one to fit your use. 


along for comfort. 


No ropes to trip your feet 
A soft and roomy Campo bed 


DEPT. O. 





Camp in a 


Cont 


Cozy 
Miss Campo Points the Way Compact 
to Camp Comfort Convenient 


This Camp is made in four styles, there 


When you seek the hidden trails, 
mountain lakes, the seashore, take Campo 


The bed is sturdy steel, the mattress is 
stuffed with feathers, the tent of sun-fast, 
rainproof, draft tight, khaki duck. 


**No heavy poles to bump your head 
To make your slumber sweet.’’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name, we’il write you. 


T.D.ANDERSON, MANUFACTURER 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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Our Double Mouth Reversible Steel Wir. Trap Nets are the latest 





and best. All sizes. MAGNO-BAIT—Wormlike., the best bait 
known for still fishing. 25c a box. Superior fish lure—nothing 
like it. 25c a box. Circulars fre 


ec. 
FISHERMAN'S SUPPLY CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 


793 Aubert Ave., 





AVIATION 
Information 


end us your name and address fo 

fegarding the Aviation and Airplane business. Find 

out about the many great opportunities now open and 

how we prepare you at home, during spare time, to 

qualify. Our new book “Opportunities in the Airplane 

industry’’ also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 








FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Our RODS and REELS sym- 
bolize the highest achieve- 
ment of the highly developed 
art of making TACKLE, 

We maintain our reputation 
by building honest goods and 
not permitting any defect to 
get by our rigid inspection, 
If you find our name ona piece 
of Tackle you may bank on it 
—jt’s perfect. Since 1867this 
has been our policy. 





Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 
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UTILITY CAMP BED 
$26°° 





CONVENIEN 
COMFOR 


COMPAC 
LIGHT WEIGH 


/Wew Book of AUTO ROAD MAPS (Colorado and adjoining States) 
and COMPLETE CAMP OUTFITS, shown and priced, 


tm BROOKS 
TENT & AWNING COMPANY 


1655 ARAPAHOE ST. 


4 


Easy and Quick to Erect 
No Guy Ropes 
Room for Four People to Sleep 

High Enough to Stand In 


Sewed in Canvas Floor, Screened Window 
Screened Door and Rolling Canvas Door 


Shades Front of Tent. Can be Attached to Auto 

Top. Adds Cooking, Dining and Lounging Space 

Carried in Water Tight Sack, Makes Package 
40 in long by 10 in diameter 


From 30 to 42 pounds according to 
Size of Tent 


WATER TIGHT. MADE IN THREE SIZES. 
7x7 ft, white duck, $26.80, khaki duck, $33.70. 
10x10 ft, white duck, $32.60, khaki duck, $40.55. 
10x12 ft, white duck, $36.35, khaki duck, $47.10. 








mailed 
FREE ON REQUEST 


BOYCO SERVICE 
UNIT 





DENVER, COLORADO 
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E have mentioned the 10-gauge and 
larger guns, loaded with black powder 
and brass cases, at sufficient length in previ- 
ous chapters. From 1880 to 1890 the 10- 
gauge still held sway. Duck shooting was 
as yet the most important factor in sport 
with a gun, and, of course, for such work 
the 10-gauge was not to be excelled by any 
arm smaller. Moreover, the 10 was used for 
clay bird work during this period, and 
largely for upland shooting as well. We re- 
member very well when we bought our first 
all-round gun. Twelve gauges were begin- 
ning to be used more or less, but the dealer, 
J. Palmer O’Neil, of Pittsburgh, honestly 
advised us to buy nothing but a 10-bore as 
the only gun worthy serious consideration. 

The average weight of these 10-bores was 
around 10% pounds, tho some sportsmen 
wanted 12-pound arms, and others as light 
as 74%. Capt. Bogardus was shooting both 
live and clay birds in those days, using a 
10-bore of over 10 pounds, and so did many 
other trap shots, such as Jim Stice, Charlie 
Budd and George Works. The example of 
such men had an influence; much more con- 
sideration was given to the gun and loads 
used by: some noted trap shot then than is 
at all true today. If Bogardus used a Scott 
gun, or Stice a Parker 10, that was good and 
sufficient reason for the rank and file to give 
preference to such gun and the load used 
in it. 

Smokeless powders began to displace black 
in those days, but probably the bulk of the 
cartridges were hand-loaded, and about this 
time rules were made limiting the shot 
charge to 1% ounces. This rule limiting the 
shot charge was the beginning of the end 
of the 10-bore. Ten bores in duck shooting 
had often been used with 11% ounces of shot, 
and a 12-pound weapon certainly could not 
do itself full justice with the light shot 
charge—all of which is true today. 

In the early ’90’s the 10-bore began to be 
discarded. Smokeless powders were much 
improved, and black powder had seen its 
day except in cheap ammunition. Factory 
cartridges were displacing the hand-loaded. 
Such men as Brewer, Carver, Elliott and 
Fulford were using 12 gauges from choice. 
Presently the 10-gauge was barred from trap 
competitions, tho the 10-bore load was re- 
tained for live pigeon work. The magazine 
shotgun became the accepted weapon of the 
Western duck-shot, and these guns, with the 
exception of one model, were limited to 12 
bores and smaller. Sporting writers insisted 


that a good 12 was no less effective than the 
10, and perhaps shot a little harder. 


Ethic- 





| Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER III 
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ally the 10-bore was absolutely condemned, 
and the man who shot one was held to be 
quite lacking in sportsmanship. And so the 
10-gauge disappeared, and never has come 
back in this country. 

The 12-bore was now in the height of 
fashion. Some were built as light as 5% 
pounds, with 24 to 26-inch barrels, charge 
2% drams of powder and a scant ounce of 
shot. It was a common thing to preach that 
these featherweights were as effective as guns 
of normal size; that, indeed, they were more 


Historical 
Fashions and Fads in Shotguns 








ers therefore retained its weight, length of 
barrels and full charge of shot. Factories 
and others have preached that an ounce and 
an eighth of shot made a more effective load 
than a charge of an ounce and a quarter, 
but the trap-shot has gone serenely on his 
way, not arguing, but sticking grimly to the 
heaviest amount of lead that the rules would 
permit. : 

When the featherweight fad died, which 
it did very promptly, in the early years of 
the present century, small bores took its 

















A LIVE PIGEON GUN 


effective for the reason that they could be 
handled so much faster. Some pigeon 
matches were shot with them, and the late 
George Works used them in winning several 
matches, but it is to be noted that he used 
them with the full ounce and a quarter of 
shot. Along with the featherweights came 
the tendency to open the bore of guns. 
Previous to the ’90’s everyone asked for a 
full-choked gun, and the closer it shot the 
better it was liked, but now cylinders came 
to the fore—in evident imitation of the Eng- 
lish game gun, used in driven game shooting. 

However, the featherweight fad did not 
last very long. The tendency was to put 
full charges in the arm regardless of the 
load for which it was intended, and, of 
course, these little guns, over-loaded, kicked 
wickedly. Moreover, they could neither be 
held nor pointed so steadily as guns of bet- 
ter weight. Further, the trap-shots, both live 
and clay birds, would have none of them. 
The trap-shot never could be moved greatly 
by fads or theories; he was shooting in sharp 
competition, and he had to have results. 
The weapon of the clay and live bird shoot- 





place. The 16-gauge had long been in use, 
many considering this bore plenty large 
enough for upland work, but the guns had 
always been of normal size and weight— 
around 6% to 74% pounds. These 16’s were 
good guns, nearly as effective as 12 bores, 
but no man got any particular credit for 
shooting them—he simply preferred a trifle 
lighten gun and a trifle lighter load than a 
12; he got it and shot it, and that was all 
there was to it. The simon-pure small-bore 
man, the crank, would have none of that. 
His gun must be not larger than a 20, and 
he wished to use columns in the sporting 
press in telling of what a killing gun he 
possessed in a 5%4-pound 20-bore. If he 
were radical in his views the gun might be 
a 28, with a weight around 4% to 5 pounds. 
According to the stories told, the small bores 
shot more wickedly than a 12 or 16, killed 
more cleanly, and the intimation was clean 
cut that no man who considered himself a 
sportsman would be caught afield with a 
weapon larger than a 20. 

The 20 bores were in high fashion from 
1900 up to about 1910, and, of course, many 
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let in the right place, to get 
your game siick and clean 
with the first shot. Follow 
the example of thousands of 


good sportsmen the country 
over--Lymanize your rifle. 


The Lyinan Rear Aper- 
ture Principle attracts theeye 
naturally to the center of 
the aperture. With a Ly- 
man Rear Sight mounted on 
tang or receiver, you simply 
look through the aperture 
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field glass, cover your game 
og with your front sight and fire. 
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ply you with complete Ly- 
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give us your make, model 
and caliber. 

Write for folder “‘Better Aim 
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are in use at this time, for they are excellent 
arms for certain purposes. The commonly 
accepted view during this time was that the 
20-bore shot closer than a 12, that it had a 
trifle higher or possibly a good deal higher 
velocity, and that it would kill at the same 
range as the 12, were it held true. However, 
during all this time the trap-shot, who proved 
to be a conservative sort of chap, would 
Occasionally he tried 
out one, and the event was hailed as the 
opening wedge for the 20-bore in trap shoot- 
ing, for very often a good score was made 
with the little gun. But very shortly our 
experimental 20-bore trap shooter was found 
at scratch with his old, reliable 12-gauge 
again, and nothing more was heard of the 20. 

At one time rules were made that granted 
the small bore a handicap—we believe 2 
yards for the 16 and 3 for the 20. However, 


| such rules interfered with the five-men-up, 


walk-around system, and even had the handi- 
cap continued, which it did not, few men 
would have cared to use any gun other than 
their accustomed 12. Many men have one 
time or another scored 100 straight at clay 
birds with a 12-gauge, but so far as we re- 
member the feat has never been performed 
with a smaller gun. The trap shooter is 


| certainly not lacking in ambition, and he 


would by no means tolerate a gun which 
might be the cause of losing him a bird or 
two in the hundred. 

As mentioned, the popular trap gun had a 
marked influence on field and marsh shoot- 
ers. The English pigeon gun was imported 
largely in the day of live bird shooting, and 
guns made by Greener, Purdy, Lang, Grant, 
Westley-Richards, Scott and others were 
quite common. These guns had 30 and 32- 
inch barrels, were hammerless, full choke, 


| and weighed from 74% to 8 pounds, com- 


monly chambered for long cases, shooting 
charges of from 3% to 4 drams of powder 
(4 drams the charge used by Jack Brewer), 
and invariably the shot charge was an ounce 
and a quarter. 

The English at one time claimed to be 
able to make guns better able to handle this 
heavy shot charge than the Americans could 
—which may have had some truth in it and 
may not have had. They maintained that 
a slightly different choke was necessary, per- 
haps a longer choked section of the barrel 
when a long column of shot was loaded. 
This appears logical enough, but in any 
event the American gun manufacturers 
quickly acquired the knack of boring exactly 
similar guns, and when these were shot in 
competition with the foreign arms, one was 
as liable to win as the other. The British 
and Belgian guns, however, undoubtedly had 
an effect on American shotgun building. 
Some of our factories were reluctant to dis- 
place the hammer gun with the hammerless, 
but shooters displayed such a partiality for 
the arm without outside hammers that the 
hammerless quickly came in. Ten years ago, 
or even twenty years ago, a few shotguns of 
good grade, in double barrel, were being 
ordered with outside hammers, and only the 
most conservative of old-timers would ask 


| for a hammer gun today. 


What the trap shooter found good, the 
field shot would use as well. The most com- 
mon gun in the service of the quail and 
chicken shooter a score of years ago was 
precisely the same gun he would take to 
the traps. Very likely it would be full-choke 
in both barrels, tho one might be modified. 
This gun was surely about as nearly right 
as could be obtained in 12-bore for duck 
shooting. It carried a heavy charge, and 
used pellets as large as No. 5’s with great 
efficiency—shot larger than 5’s_ gradually 
went out of popularity, except for geese, 
and one reason for this was that the pigeon 
gun did not handle the large shot as well 
as it did those smaller. 

The horse sense of the small game shot 
did not permit him to cling to the pigeon 
















gun very long, and the first result was the 
featherweight 12, as noted. When the 
featherweight fad disappeared, a divergence 
had already been created between the trap 
and the field shots. The latter knew that he 
needed a different gun and a lighter gun 
than the one he took to the traps, and he 
got it. Field guns of 12-bore will rarely 
weight more than 742 pounds, with perhaps 
an average weight of about 744. Other dif. 
ference developed, as in stock measurements 
and barrel lengths. For duck shooting, how. 
ever, the trap gun has always served very 
well. 

Under trap shooting rules, gun up at the 
shoulder, birds taken quickly while rising, 
a weapon with a long and straight stock 
proved to be the most desirable. It was an 
advantage to have an arm which shot a 
trifle high, and the long stock furthered 
steady holding and kept‘ the recoil out of 
the face. It was different with the upland 
arm. In the first place it had to be carried 
on long hikes, and much weight was burden. 
some; then the butt of the gun could not be 
held at the shoulder when calling pull. The 
gun must be handled like a flash, when a 
partridge took wing in the brush, necessitat. 
ing a light, compact weapon, with a stock 
short enough not to balk the marksman 
Of course, the field shot got what he needed. 
and today can have any weight of arm, any 
model, any stock measurement, and an\ 
gauge that he desires, bored to his order 
The only thing the field shot or the duck 
shot has asked for and cannot have is a 90 
per cent small bore—a gun which he thinks 
would be highly desirable for certain kinds 
of work. No man has yet been able to make 
a 90 per cent 20-bore, or even one that con 
sistently patterned 80 per cent. 

The final parting of the ways for the game 
shot and the clay bird marksman came with 
the advent of the single-barrel trap gun 
The single-barrel trap gun is so well known 
that a description of it seems more or less 
a waste of time. These guns are made by 
half a dozen factories, but all of them are 
so much alike that they appear to have been 
made from one mold. The outstanding fea 
tures of all of them are: frame and bolt fast. 
enings pretty much the same as in double 
barrel of like make, stock heavy with a good 
deal of depth of butt-plate, heavy rounded 
comb, length of stock some half inch greater 
than the shooter would normally use, barrels 
of 30, 32 or 34 inches, raised, matted rib. 
with some provision made to take up ex- 
pansion and contraction as the piece heats. 
These arms are so well adapted to single- 
barrel trap work, practically the only kind, 
that they bid fair to quite supercede the 
double-barrel and the magazine shotgun in 
trap shooting. These arms are certainly 
worthless for anything other than the trap. 
which makes it appear that the old days 
when a man used one gun for many purposes 
are gone. 

At the present time a man can have abou! 
any sort of a shotgun that he thinks he 
wants. On a pinch he can have built or 
buy from stock a hammer gun of a model in 
common use thirty or forty years ago. Ap 
8-gauge will still be built, tho it is against 
the law to use them on waterfowl. Most 
factories furnish the 10-gauge to order, with 
a much restricted sale of such weapons. 
The 12-bore can yet be had in a feather- 
weight, if anybody wants one, or some of 
the factories will furnish that gauge in 8 
weight of 12 pounds, with 34inch barrels 
Sixteen gauges are obtainable in weights 
from 5% to 8 pounds, with any length of 
barrels demanded, chambered for from 2% 
to 3%-inch shells. Twenties run from 5 
pounds to 744, with many variations in cart- 
ridges. Twenty-eights are common enough, 
and if these are not sufficiently reduced in 
bore, the shooter may have a .32 or a .410. 

Shotguns do not become obsolete ver’ 
readily, and it seems that anything a fac- 
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tory once furnished can be had today, the 
only change being in mechanism. One 10- 
bore magazine arm is built, but it is a lever 
action, and too slow to suit most duck shots. 
The pump or trombone action in a magazine 
arm is the common one, obtainable in many 
gauges and models. The magazine shotgun 
was once the popular arm for clay bird 
shooting, but is losing some of its prestige 
as the single-barrel comes into fashion. The 
automatic 12-gauge is a most killing gun on 
fowl. Many would prefer it in 16-gauge 
and lighter weight, but cannot obtain it in 
this country, tho such a gun is made in Eng- 
and and Belgium. 

Factory cartridges have almost entirely 
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first middle up, off-hand shot, then middle 


the gunmaker of Moscow—I mean Denver— 
and asked him how he usually ritled a safe. 
The kindly little Old Gentleman told me not 
to mind, that there was a doctor right 
around the corner and he'd have him here 
in a minute—but | showed him the paper 
where it said that two yeggs had done it, 
and they were also spoken of as gunmen 
from Chicago. I started in to explain to 
Pete that Chicago couldn’t do what we 
couldn’t do, when he invited me to bend an 
8-pound rifle barrel with my little finger if 
I wanted to. I was between Pete and the 
door, so I stayed awhile to see how they 
acted when they get that way; meanwhile 
Pete fastened a 30-inch round barrel with a 
22 hole in it at one end, and fixed a fulcum 
under it just six inches from the anchored 
end. The other end was in the open air, 
and free as other things in the air, like birds 
and flies. Pete then took a fiddle bow meant 
for an extra long-armed man, I guess, for it 
was about four feet long, ran a silk string 
down the bore, and got ready to play a tune. 
That silk thread was as straight as the 
preacher’s record, and touched the bottom of 
the barrel inside at the fastened end, and 
was lifted off the metal just enough so that 
one could get a glimmer of light between 
the string and the polished bottom of the 
bore. The hole was not yet rifled. One 
could thus detect a slight wabble in the bar- 
rel away back near its beginning, like the 
time the preacher in his youthful * * * 
But there, now! 

“Put your little finger on the end of the 
barrel and press down and watch the line 
of light under the string,” Pete told me. 
I did so. The barrel bent like a bar of soap, 
and under a pressure of one little finger. 
Then I tried with my whole hand, and, 
gauged by that light-line, the barrel bent like 
a trout rod. When the pressure was re- 
moved, the line of light came back, just as 
it was before. Then I knew that a barrel 
bends perhaps 1-1,000 of an inch, even under 
its own weight, if supported at one end and 
in the middle, as is the case with most bar- 
rels, as they are usually held by the action 
at one end, and the end of the forearm in 
or near the middle. Later I learned that a 
barrel will also bend of its own weight if 
hung from both ends and unsupported in the 
middle. 

In fact, I could figure out no way to keep 
that barrel from bending from its own 
weight, and Pete smiled at me like a certain 
big stone lioness—I guess it is with the 
other wise men, with a lady’s head that has 
been in Egypt for some time. 

Now, suppose we consider that barrel just 
30 inches of the rim of a circle, and the cir- 
cle big enough so that that 30 inches bends 
about 1-1,000 of 1 inch. Now draw a tan- 
gent—that is, a straight line at right angles 
to the diameter of that circle, and right at 
the muzzle of the barrel. Also another tan- 
gent thru the other end of the barrel. The 
tangent where the chamber is shows how the 
bullet starts; the tangent at the muzzle 
shows where the bullet is going when it 
leaves us for the No. 3 ring. Well and good. 
That would be very nice if we always shot 
off-hand, as the downward bend of the barrel 
would be constant and always the same, to 
make a Shakesperian repeat a la Western 
Union. But that No. 3 ring looks bad to 
the neighbors, so we take a muzzle rest and 
pop away again. But this time the supports 
of the barrel are reversed; where at the first 
shot it was held at one end and the middle 
and bent downward like a bow, now the 
two ends support that barrel and it bends 
with its own weight in exactly the opposite 
direction, this time down in the middle in- 
stead of up in the middle. Now, go back 
to our big circle again, and draw some more 
tangents, but on a circle whose edge just 
cuts our first circle for 30 inches. Thus the 
two parts of the rims are like the barrel bent 


down, muzzle-rest shot. The “angle of de- 
parture” of those two shots will show quite 
a ditference if the barrel bends first one way 
1-1,000 of an inch, then the other way 1-1,000 
of an inch. And it is no effort at all to 
bend it more than that; it looks more like 
1-100 of an inch, but just how much neither 
Pete nor | took the trouble to measure, for 
we have to make our daily bread—and 
1-1,000 of an inch doesn’t go far enough in 
the grub line to detain us just then. 

I am much inclined to think that much 
of this thing we hear so much about, the flip 
of the barrel and all that, is more likely to 
be just plain barrel-bend, due to several 
reasons, such as uneven pull of sling, same 
pull as the barrel heats, hence bends easier 
or harder, as the case may be, and not so 
much to the barrel wagging its tail as some 
think it is today. The chances are, however, 
that the trouble of “flip” is not only due to 
both reasons combined, but to still other 
reasons on top of those two. This thing of 
a barrel bending like a willow wand under 
its own weight—8 pounds 30 inches—is per- 
haps the most potent reason why a rifle 
often shoots better if we shorten the barrel, 
as the shorter the barrel the less the bend 
under its own weight or from other pres- 
sures and pulls. 

Whelen speaks of his .30-40 pet S. S. Win- 
chester, “Salina,” I believe he calls her, that 
apparently added accuracy when cut from 
30 inches to 28; and my good friend Thorp 
has a Sauer-Mauser with scope for the .30- 
06 cartridge that, try as we would all sum- 
mer with every kind of load, would not do 
better than a 4inch group at 100 yards. 
With Lyman sights on other rifles I used to 
get 3-inch groups easily; then his scope, with 
which I held steadily on a tackhead at 100 
yards, muzzle and butt-rest, of course, gave 
4 inches. So he cut her off one night to 20 
inches, and the group came down to 3 inches 
with the same ammunition in various loads 
that with the 24-inch barrel had given us 
4-inch groups all summer. 

But one of the beauties of this gun game 
is its uncertainty. I was satisfied about the 
flip theory until I played with Pete’s barrel 
tester; then it was flip plus barrel bend. 
That settled it. But recently I pick up a 
84-inch barreled Smith and Wesson target 
sixgun that will not shoot more than half as 
good as a 6-inch barreled Smith and Wesson 
with the same cartridges, if full loads, but 
exceeds the 6-inch with the same loads if 
sub-loads. Barrel bend does not cut much 
figure in this case, as the difference in the 
size of the groups, almost twice the size, is 
too great for the flip or bend theory in an 
8-inch over a 6-inch barrel. Both barrels 
are so short and so light, and both free at 
all times, that the bending, altho, of course, 
present to some extent, can safely be ig- 
nored, I think. So what then? 

We now wander back to that recoil matter 
I ventured in a Gun Talk last summer. 
Many kind contributors sent in a mathe- 
matical demonstration of how the powder 
got about 250 times as much work, push, 
energy, force, “action” we might also call it 
(?) into the bullet as it did into the gun, 
because the gun was 250 times heavier than 
the bullet. (See Dr. Mann’s “Flight of the 
Bullet” for details. ) But I knew all that 
already, for * ‘the court is supposed to know 
some law.” But what I don’t savey yet, and 
no one seems to have touched on it, is why 
we get this result when “action and reaction 
are equal,” etc. Apply that figuring to 
things doing among the stars and we soon 
get all wound up in a tangled knot. Just 
what did Newton mean by “action” if he did 
not mean “energy”? One man who sent 
in what was perhaps the clearest demon- 
stration of them all later called on me, 
and he left as greatly puzzled as I am. 
Tf I had more space, and the subject were 4 
fit one for this magazine (for long, (ry 
brain-twisters do not belong in these pages). 
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I would go into this recoil more in detail. 
But now when I think of Thorp’s rifle, the 
long-and-shorter Smith and Wesson barrels, 
the recoil, Pete’s barrel bending like a buggy 
whip under my little finger tip—-well, it’s 
time for a smoke. As I remarked, the pleas- 
ure of this gun game is its uncertainty. 
Sort of a gambling game, or a mild insanity 
—I don’t know or care which—but it’s a 
great game all right, no matter what it is. 
Reminds me of some usual excellent fem- 
inine advice I received recently—free, of 
course. I was showing some really very fair 
targets—sixgun, of course—and actually 
some of the holes were outside the bull’s-eye. 
“If you really want to get them all in that 
black place, why don’t you get up closer, 
Silly?” she gurgled. I went out for some 
air. She actually meant it. Whew! And 
I see by the papers—so it must be so—that 
now a chap is going to shoot at the moon 
with a rocket. Why doesn’t he get closer? 
I tried to explain that punching the bulls- 
eye all the time was like running a bluff in 
poker with all the cards face up, and was 
informed that playing poker is very wicked. 
So I hereby resign, and leave the connection 
to be figured out by our recoil friends. And 
the country’s gone dry, except Chester. 
Speaking of mine ancient enemy, recoil, 


I was reading recently of how a “paradox”. 


gun recoils; that may be of interest to those 
unacquainted with mules. The “paradox” is 
a shotgun made in England with the choke 
rifled for about 3 inches or thereabouts back 
from the muzzle to spin a rifle bullet when 
a quail hunter in Africa—where there isn’t 
any quail someone tells me—wants to snipe 
a sand whale or something. The gun first 
comes back like an ordinary shotgun with a 
sort of ox-hoof shove, then when the bullet 
hits the choke, the gun jumps forward away 
from the shoulder a trifle, then when the 
bullet bounces out of the barrel the powder 
gases and the air resistance to them get busy 
and the gun returns to the shoulder with 
great force and determination and knocks a 
man back to his ancestors. 

Some day I am going to have a gun stock 
made hollow so that I can fill it with water 





and thus increase its weight when I arrive | 


at the execution grounds, and not have to 


lug a lot of cord wood around unnecessarily. | 
Fancy the difference between a 5 and a 10- | 


pound gun up the side of a mountain for 
half a day, and then a 10-pound gun to 
shoot, or 15 pounds up, for that matter—for 
water is cheap—costs less than arnica, any- 
way. And I fancy a soldier here and there 
might be interested, as a soldier carries a 
gun more than he shoots it, and with a 
watered stock it would not kick any more 
than do some corporations. Personally, the 
more a gun—and a six-shooter especially— 
performs like a young volcano, the better I 
enjoy it; for it is no more fun to me to 
shoot a gun without report and recoil than 
it is to sight a transit—like a punching bag 
compared to a boxing partner. But why do 
we use wood for gunstocks, will someone 
please tell me? The custom, for it is noth- 
ing more, is like the bone sight and the 
powder horn. Wood stocks are easily broken, 
warp, do not hold the barrel securely—only 
with wood screws, remember, where a hol- 
low metal stock would be far better, may- 
be-so. Then a man could regulate not only 
the length and drop, but also the weight 
and balance to suit himself. 

But the days of the big rifle and the big 
sixgun, except for soldiers, are numbered, 
so I have become a twentytwologist. I’m 
going to have something big about it any- 
how, even as a last resort if it is only the 
group I make. 

Peacemaker and poker, farewell forever— 
Sparrow cannon and tiddleewinks, I greet 
tnee once again. Ugh! 
























I want to hear the honk of geese— 
Instead of a motor horn,— 
Where the falcon acts asthe duck’s 
police 
Near the place where was born; 
To hear the whistle of feeding 
snipe 
Instead of the traffic cops, 
. And smell just smoke from my 
-_ ' Jimmy pipe 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS Instead of the chimney tops. 
MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. =| want to pack a bag and scoot— 
Position: A Let everything here go darn, 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine And take a Colt with me to shoot 
At a target back of the barn. 

















Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Machine 
Rifles 




















ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That the Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 
When the Light is Poor. 
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Send for Catalog ‘“‘O” showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of ‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ FREE. 


Call Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


yy * It is an ABSOLUTE FACT 
» hl That With a KING Patent 
er wrreyyu nt lll . Rear Sight Having White 
—~— Diamond Under the 
« * 
Notch and Toward the 
ir SCREW: DRIVER-POINT 9 Eye and A KING ‘SPARK 
my POINT’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight, that AccurateShots 
may be Made NearlyONE Spark Point Gold Bead: 
ExtraPeep HALF HOUR EARLIER price $1.50 
Disc, 35¢ ANP LATER Than With “The Gold Bead with a 
NO. 11--SEMI-BUCKHORN, ore Any other combination Steel Center’’ 


NO. 10-- FLAT TOP 


D. W. KING, 











It Will Be Impossible 


for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1921 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own a 
Parker Gun in 1921 are 
urged in their own inter- 
est to order at once to 
avoid disappointment. 


Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns. 


PARKER BROS., c."w:i.. MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Calif. 



























FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 






NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STEUCK. 32 22hstsPeepxicne 


Il Kinds of REPAIRING 
Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, PGCKET CUTLERY, ET 
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No. 1—at 100 yds., rest; 12x Mogg ’scope; 
256 Newton, 129-gr. bullet. No. 2—with .32-40 
Pope; 100 yds., rest; ‘scope. No. 3— $F-44) 
Zettler barrel; 100 yds., rest; ‘scope. No. 4— 
with .38-55 Hepburn-Rem.; 10 shots; _ hand- 
loaded ammunition; rest; 50 yds. No. 5—100 
yds., rest; Pope M.L. .32-40; bullets seated 
from muzzle; 6x ’scope; shell full F. G. powder. 


The author doesn’t change sights each time, but 
regardless of wind direction. 


leaves them alone 
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Target Shooting 


Outdoor Life:—Enclosed targets 


Editor 
shot in practice with hollow point N. R. A. 
.22-caliber U.S. Cartridge Co. make. 

[I will try to show with two kinds of tar- 
gets why a small mark is better for scope 


than a larger one. Groups on plain card 
shot at first bullet hole, trying to put every 
shot in one hole (“can’t be did”), as I flinch 
on the last one trying to make a round hole 
with group. With 6x Stevens scope I can 
see one-eighth inch variation in holding. 
With my Peterson 5x ‘scope I can see one- 
sixteenth very easy, using bullet hole to 
shoot at. With 12x Mogg ’scope on Newton 
and various single-shot rifles I can see a 
.38-caliber hole for aiming very clearly at 


prone; Peters uncrimped .22 L. 
No. 35 shots, 75 ft.; 
barrel. No. 3—10 shots, 25 yds.; 


2U0 yards on white card, and a .32-caliber 
hole at 100 yards. But I use one-half to 
five-eighths black bull usually at 100 yards, 
sometimes larger, but never got results on 
regular targets as furnished for that distance, 
using telescope. 

Enclosed Newton .256 targets made with 
various sized targets; best 14 group at 100 
yards shot at bullet hole to left of group; 
12x scope. This certainly shows Mr. Thomas 
is wrong on hand loads, as these are home- 
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All targets reproduced exact size. 
R.; 5x Peterson telescope; 5 shots. 
Peterson-Ballard; 6x 
rest. 











gave the .256 a fair trial with open sight. 

I don’t believe the .30 U.S. 06 is one bit 
more accurate in even a machine rest at 200 
yards than .22 long rifle cartridge of good 
make, such as uncrimped Peters or either 
one of Lesmok makes. Many of my friends 
can shoot five-inch groups at 200 yards with 
.22 and telescope, and tests show Spring: 
field in machine rest is good for no better 
than that size at 200 yards. 

The .22 will, of course, beat the larger 
caliber in hands of beginner every time, due 
to fear of recoil of the latter. I have tried 
for years to do good ten-shot scores off-hand 
with Springfield at 200 yards. Always | 
“blew up” on the fourth to sixth shot. Snap- 
ping practice in the bedroom at home with 
empty Springfield made me flinch-proof each 
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No. 1—Made with Savage rifle; 







*scope; rest on empty 


week, and on Sunday at range | could hold 
down the desire to flinch for a few straight 
bulls, then going to pieces and shooting 3s 


and 4s. 


I have seen men that had iron jaws, and 
nerves to go with them, shoot 48 to 49 off- 
hand with Springfield after years of constant 
practice, and also have seen my wife shoot 
48 at 200 yards A target, using a light re 
peating rifle and .22 Peters long rifle cart- 
ridge. The rifle belonged to another party. 








No. 4—75 ft., rest on empty barrels and boxes; Peterson-Ballard ; 
Peterson ’scope. No. 5—table rest, outdoor range; 44 yds. at tack; 
Peterson-Schuetzen rifle; U. S. Lesmok; 5-power ’scope. No. 6—19 
shots, indoor range, 75 ft; rest; H. P., | ae # 


made, but using regular 129-grain bullet, 
No. 15 Dupont powder, loaded with Newton 
tool. Out of forty old target rifles the New- 
ton is most accurate of my lot when used 
with fixed bullet for woodchuck or other 
hunting, and is nearly equal to my Pope 
muzzle loaded, and far better than Krag or 
Springfields I have owned and shot with 
factory loads. This is contrary to Major 
Whelen’s experience, but I can’t help it, as 
that is my experience. T don’t believe he 


and its owner shot one score of 49 same day 
as my wife made 48. 

I don’t advise anyone to throw away 8 
larger caliber rifle for .22-caliber, but I do 
advise Mr. Thomas to use reason with that 
typewriter of his. I think he has filed the 
notch off or is favoring the thing. 

Some fellow crank will take up his goose 
quill pen and fill Mr. Thomas’ writings ful] 
of cold facts in place of cold lead. 

N.Y. Hervey Lovett. 


The Killing Power of Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a letter from Edward Mamford, Ruiru, B. E. 
Africa. I believe you will be able to get 
something out of it worth publishing. The 
English seem to be very much interested in 
his subject. Cuas. ASKINS. 
Chas. Askins, Ames, Okla. 

Dear Sir:—I have just read your article 
in the August issue of Outdoor Life entitled 
“The Killing Power of Rifles.” The follow- 
ing incident will, I think, interest you: A 
friend of mine, recently my next-door neigh- 





bor up in the*mountains some fifty miles 
from here, shot his dog, by mistake, a few 
months ago. The animal is a small mongrel 
about the size of an Aberdeen terrier with 
some of that blood in him—* just plain 
purp,” as they would probably say in your 
country. He was shot with a solid .405 bul- 
let from the Winchester 95 model; range 
about twenty-five yards. The bullet ‘entered 
the left side of his chest and came out some- 
where in the region behind the right shoulder 
blade. I saw this dog a day or so after- 
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wards, when he was bound up and expected 
to die. I also saw him several weeks after- 
wards, when he was running about as of 
yore, not in the least gun-shy, and with the 
scars difficult to locate. “Tis a tall yarn to 
ask a man to believe, and one best not 
thought of in the face of a charging lion! 

I shot a lion a few months ago at five 
yards range (over a treck-ox of mine he had 
killed) with my .400, knocking out a lower 
fang—the bullet, a soft-point, lodging in his 
kidneys. It took him about an hour to die. 

A Rhodesian friend of mine, who has 
killed many lions, pins his faith to the 9 
mm., solid, for penetrating the heavy chest 
muscles. Pease, who is a recognized author- 
ity on lion shooting, swears by a solid lead 
bullet from a 10-bore. 

Grey was killed out here some years ago 
by a charging lion, on account of his .250 
Ross bullet breaking into small pieces. 

I have had but little experience with the 
sharp-pointed ultra-high-velocity bullet on 
game, but feel inclined to still remain true 
to the heavier, round nose with less velocity. 
[ see McGuire has similar ideas when using 
his .30-06 on game. 

Why is the charging lion so much harder 
to stop than the much more massive Kadiak 
bear? Is it his speed (he is supposed to be 
able to cover 100 yards “from the stand” in 
three seconds) and intensive energy, for, 
taken unawares and broadside on, he is 
credited, when hit, with less vitality than 
many of the various antelope here? 

I should like to hear more of actual tests 
on game made with the solid, copper and 
lead-pointed spitzer bullets as compared 
with the round-nose. | 

B. E. Africa. Epwarp BAMFORD. 


From a Bear Hunter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The 9th of October 
[ got a nice bear, which counts fifty-eight 
on my notch stick. The enclosed picture 
needs no explanation. You might allow 
C.T. to look at it, and tell him I’m very 
anxious for him to write another article as 
good as his “Spirit of the Summit.” The 
gun shown in the picture is made of Krupp 
fluid steel, and made at Essen. Barrels are 
32 inches; left, .45-90, with 10-inch twist, 7 
groove, with very narrow land; grooves are 
oval and as high in center as the lands. 











8-SHOT GROUP. ORIGINAL SIZE 


Right barrel, 10-gauge, with %-inch choke. 
[ have owned a great many guns of various 
makes, but this one “takes the cake.” I am 
enclosing target, 3 shots, 60 yards, with as 
good a rest as I could fix up, holding full 
head at bottom of target; plain open sight, 
copper bead, that I made myself. I wanted 
to see how it would group, and fired the 
three shots, and then went to see what I 
had done. What do you think of it? 
Ore. W. R. CRAnveELL. 





Note by C. T.—Dear Old Bear Killer: 
45-90 three shot group, A-l. Few target 
rifles even can equal it. I wore out a .45-90 
in the saddle in the Rockies in the "80s. I 
love that gun—or cartridge, rather. A killer, 
too. Thank you for the grub call, but my 
spine has pits in it, I guess. Anyway, my 
outdoor timber-line days are over; will prob- 
ably never leave the Rockies, except for the 
Happy Hunting Ground, some day, maybeso. 









: “~ MARBLES 


: Gas sy is Cle aning 
Wee ‘ee By 


Every Gun Owner 


Hardest use has proved thereal 7 
worth of Marble’s Equip- 1 
ment. Every hour in the | 













great outdoors calls for the 
use of Marble’s Equipment. Each ' | 
article merits your confidence. 


7 Here are shown a few items—the line i: icludes, vari- 
ous styles of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Kniv es, 
Waterproof Matchbox, Compasses, Broken ‘Shell Extractors, 
agit Nitro Solvent Oil, Front "and Rear Gun Sights, Gun Rods and 
Cleaners, and Anti- Rust Ropes. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


S 




















W anh screwed together it’s as solid asa one-piecerod—can't wobble, bend or break. Th 
brass s¢ ons, with two stee | joints, steel swivel at its end oer be had in Giana og cee - 
26, 30 ar 134 in. lo yng. State caliber and length wanted, $1. 

Rifle Cleane 
K cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder resi- 
due. Mt. ai e of sections of softest brass gauze was her rs on a spirally bent, spring tempered 
steel wire—may be attached to any standard rod. State caliber wanted, @60¢. Shown at left. 
- 
Anti-Rust Ropes 

\Vhen saturated with oil they prevent berrel rusting or becoming pitted. One oiling will 
last for years. For sho — or rifles, 60¢; revolvers, 3e—give gauge or caliber wanted. 

ihis wonderful oil will keep sportsmen's equipment free from rust—it quickly dissolves the 
residue of all powders. A perfect lubricant: 2 oz. bottle, 35¢; 6 oz. can, 65¢; by mail, 10¢ extra. 


Most good stores handle Marble’s Outing Specialties—if your 
dealer can’t supply you, order by mail. Enclose draft or money order. 
Send for the Marble’s Catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571] Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 












































ome have a smoke with me some time. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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Atpitie Binoculars 






Are selected by hunters 
and guides because of 
the strong, rigid con- 
struction. They retain 
adjustment when sub- 
jected to the severe 
strains, bumps, and hard 
usage incidental to 
hunting ina rough and Write for free booklet telling how 


ntry. ou can examine each glass before 
rugged we . purchasiug. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST DENVER, COLORADO 














TH E M | LAM. “The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel’ 
Since 1839, 82 years, the Milams have been 


making the celebrated Kentucky Reelin the 
same location, and all the knowledge gained 


Training Book F KE. 


Send me your name and address and I will send you my 
big new Electrical Training Book Free. it will chen 
you how to qualify for high paying jobs in Electricity. 
Thousands now open, Prepare at home — quickly — 
during spare time under an Electrical Engineer. Take 
advantage of this unusual offer — only temporary, 


B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. A. W. WICKS, President WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. 9764 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


by these years of experience is put into their 
reels today. 
Write for booklet. 























In the Alaska -Yukon 


Game Lands 


THE LATEST BOOK OF THE 
NORTH 


A work of scientific as well as delight- 
ful interest to the big game hunter 
and the sportsman. It portrays the 
wonderful glacial life of the North; 
describes the climbs among rocks, 
snow and ice after white sheep and 
goats, the long stalks for moose; the 
hikes over rolling barrens for caribou, 
and contains many valuable sugges- 
tions on outfitting for a trip in that 
land, 
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The book also contains a chapter on 
general sheep hunting—including the 
Big Horn, an animal that has been 
pursued by the author in the Rockies 
of the United States probably to as 
great an extent as by any American 
sportsman, 


One of America’s greatest naturalists, 
and founder of the U.S. Biological 
Survey, says of this work: 

Dear Mr. McGuire:—Your series 
of “Sourdough articles, (under which 
title much of the matter in the work 
was run in Outdoor Life) has inter- 
ested me very much, and I want to 
congratulate Outdoor Life on having 
put on record such a material quan- 
tity of useful information. You have 
made a contribution of permanent 
worth to our knowledge of the nat- 
ural history of the part of Alaska vis- 
ited by your expedition, particularly 
with reference to the big game 
animals. With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 


C. HART MERRIAM. 


Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts 
made from photographs taken by the 
author while hunting both in Yukon 
Territory and Alaska. Publishers, 
The Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Off the press in March, 
1921. Advance orders received and 
filled by Outdoor Life. Cloth, $3.00, 
postpaid. 


Send orders to book department 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Another Campfire Talk 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


Disarm the People 


The toad beneath the harrow knows, 

Exactly where each tooth point goes; 

The butterfly upon the road, 

Preaches contentment to that toad. 
aa —Kipling. 

The Anti-Weapon Law reads in part: “Any 
person ... who shall have in his possession any 
pistol, revolver or other firearm of a size which 
may be concealed upon the person . . . shall be 
guilty . etc.” 

This includes all take-down shotguns and 
rifles, and all guns short enough so that they 
can be carried concealed under a long overcoat; 
which means practically every revolver, rifle and 
shotgun used in America. About the only gun 
used in the United States today that cannot be 
concealed on the person is the solid-frame long- 
barrelled repeating shotgun, and there are per- 
haps scores of take-down guns to one of the 
solid-frame kind. 

“In his possession... ” applies not only to 
having a gun of any kind on the person, but 
also in the home or elsewhere. 

The penalty in New York is seven years in 
the penitentiary. 


The more idiotic the proposition the hard- 
er it is to answer it. In these times of 
government by theories and phrases, almost 
any law can be smeared on the books if 
the appeal is based on sentimentality, and 
is misrepresented by a mouth-filling slogan. 
Sense and experience count for little. That 
a law cannot be enforced means nothing to 
delusionists. Just so “it is the law,” that is 
enough for them, regardless of results. 

This is a world disease today; it has 
occurred before in history, and of course, 
will come again and again. It takes many 
forms in different countries, and even in one 
country, our own included. And among 
them not one is more harmful, contains less 
sanity, than the present (in some states) 
and proposed anti-weapon laws. 

How can one reason with or against an 
idealist; a fanatic in his or her especially 
twisted line? If one could reason with 
them, then they would be reasonable, cap- 
able of reasoning; and then there would be 
no need of reasoning against their pet in- 
sanity at all. 

“Murder is a crime; murders are com- 
mitted with pistols; if there were no pistols 
there would therefore be no murders; there- 
fore let us have no pistols.” This is the 
chain of unrelated ideas put forth by the 
hopeless dreamers who favor the anti-weapon 
law. 

Well then, “People are killed by drown- 
ing; bathing increases drowning, therefore 
prohibit bathing and there will be no drown- 
ing.” Also “People are murdered with razors; 
prohibit shaving and there will therefore be 
no need for razors, hence there will therefore 
be no murders with razors.” 

Crazy notions. “Arm the criminals, dis- 
arm the honest,” is the actual result of all 
anti-weapon laws. The knife is a deadlier 
weapon than the revolver, therefore no more 
knives. Saw the bread in two. Use a car- 
penter’s plane to make chipped beef. “Mur- 
der is done with poisons; therefore no more 
poisons, no more murders by poisons; most 
medicines are poisons in over doses, there- 
fore no more medicines; doctors give medi- 
cines that are poisons, therefore no more 
doctors.” 

And remember, it is just a step from 
“Thou shalt not,” to “You shall.” Chainless 
slavery we have a plenty today the world 
over; the anti-laws of the fanatics of all 
kinds are each just another link on link of 
this invisible but ever-tightening chain. It 
must not only end soon, but much must be 
undone; or the chain, choking even now, will 
either strangle civilization—or the chain it- 
self will break into bits—and beware the 
fragments. 


The world’s unrest is due mostly to these 
enti-laws. More murder is due to this feel- 
ing of discontent; the weapon used matters 
nothing. If not the pistol, then the knife. 
In California years ago the Chinese were 
prohibited pistols; they turned to the hatchet, 
a deadlier weapon. Also, the hatchet could 
be used in silence, and the tong killings 
increased. 

Against unreason all reason is helpless. 
And of all the anti-laws none today is worse, 
more harmful, more sure to increase crime, 
than the anti-weapon law. A revolver in 
the hand is worth more than a regiment a 
mile away. 

Disarm the lone farm wife that the tramp 
may work his will with her. Make it dan- 
gerous for the daughter to drive to the post 
office alone. Make a shotgun guard neces- 
sary for the lone school teacher. The anti- 
weapon law is a premium on rape, a pro- 
motion of robbery, an encouragement of 
graft and an aid to silent murder. 

Disarm the theorist of his fantastic ideas, 
and his more courageous brother, the crim- 
inal; but do not take protection of the home 
from the honest man; do not make woman- 
hood helpless before a slavering fiend. Shall 
a man stand guard with a club while his 
women sleep? Or shall he use a whistle? 
The law can punish but it cannot prevent; 
and law or no law, I will use my own 
weapons in my own way to keep from harm, 
then and there, the women and the young 
of my own home, even if I die for it. 

Too much revolts; and too much law 
makes man sick of all law. The world has 
had about enough of reform by fool and 
fanatic; the Doctrinarian of the past is the 
failure of the present and the wrecker of 
the future—unless he is stopped. Such peo- 
ple would make it safe for the criminal, 
pleasant for the degenerate. They mean well 
but know less; and of all tyrants the self- 
righteous dreamer is the worst, the dictator 
of other’s souls, himself uncurbed. And 
these are the kind who would take a weapon 
from the hand of honesty, make decent 
women helpless under the gloating rapist; 
deny honest folk protection of their homes; 
arm the criminal—such would these med- 
dlers do. 

And, as I said once in the “Campfire 
Talks,” and say again, “A disarmed people 
are a conquered people, call it by what name 
you will.” The only difference between a 
slave and a freeman is that one wears a 
chain and the other owns a weapon. The 
anti-weapon law is only another disguised 
insidious step to rob the American people 
of their freedom. Under sanctimonious 
pretense, that is the real object of the anti- 
weapon law. “A disarmed people are 4 
—— people, call it by what name you 
will. 

Jesus Christ Himself said, (Luke 22-36), 
“He who hath no sword, let him sell his 
garment and buy one.” But hypocrisy would 
take it away under the cloak of anti-weapon 
laws. 





Cottar Comments on Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I feel like Bwana 
Askins, in his article, “The Killing Power 
of Rifles,” in Outdoor Life of August, has 
passed me the “buck.” Anyway, he has ex- 
plained to the curious reader of Outdoor 
Life of a year or so ago, who wanted to 
know what I was doing in Africa, by the 
general information that I am, or have bee, 
shooting big game for him. 

But when he speaks of the “killing power 
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of guns,” and C, T. says “Two-gun man,” as | 
Mark Twain said, they are too technical for 


From the consulting list of several nations 
it is evident that the German military rifle 
is the most deadly of all guns. Perhaps it 
was the man behind them; but that’s a 
necessary combination in all instances. 

Naturally, being a Yankee, I “guess” C. T. 
is talking of six-shooters. Yes, I have seen 
a few. (You readers of Outdoor Life who 
have seen my pictures beside an elephant or 
rhino, and took me for an unsophisticated 
kid, can guess again. Those old jungle 
beasts live to really ripe ages and would 
make up a good background for an old 
maid’s picture. 

No, I lived in the carboniferous age of 
guns in America, and where the formations 
were then most conspicuous. 

In Texas and Indian Territory I swung a 
“long loop” and carried a ring on my saddle 
for ten years over the Pan Handle, No Man’s 
Land and New Mexico, and I have seen two 
short guns used by one man more than once 
with effect, especially “bluff.” Well, bluff 
is about the limit of the efficiency of the 
six-gun. Anyway, quick biceps and deltoids, 
and a good set of knuckles are more efficient 
any time. 

There were men who could use two guns 
(it came from practice) ; there are very few 
who can use one with any accuracy now- 
adays. Want of necessity and development 
of pugilistic propensities. The short gun 





WILDFOWL BRED IN CAPTIVITY. 
Wild geese and mallard ducks bred by M. F. 
Whitson, a Missouri wildfowl fancier who has 
been raising wild geese and ducks for twenty-five 


years, 
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has passed along with the men who de- 
veloped and fancied it. The old Colt .44 
and .45 were the best all-round short guns, 
for the reason that they would stand to drive 
picket pins or fence staples. 

| have had for thirty-five years a better 
gun to shoot—a .44 Merwin and Hulbert, 
‘'.-inch barrel, double action—like the 
Smith & Wesson, too fine for anything but 
shooting (but don’t think I would care to 
take on a grizzly with it, because I know too 
much about guns—not game). Altho for 
Akins, myself and some other friends, I 
have killed to exceed a thousand head, and 
most of them big and dangerous, and my 
conscience has not yet hurt me, for the rea- 
son that I always make use of the full value 
ol any animal killed, and that is all there 
‘s 'o any natural object. But I never figured 
ou! just which gun had the greatest killing 
pover, and I have used rifles from the °73 
Wiichesters to the big .577 Express. Yes, 
als) 8-gauge Paradox, and have shot from 
sn whirds to elephants. 
here are two essentials to make killing 
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Mullins “V" Bottom Boat 


Speedier, More Seaworthy, 
Drier than a round- 
bottom boat 


Because of its distinctive ‘“V’’ shaped hull, the newest 
Mullins steel boat easily develops more speed than a round 
bottom boat with the same power unit. Its tendency to 
“plane” when under way results in a loss of displacement 
and a gain in speed. 


Fast enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic speed ‘‘fan 
yet dry, comfortable and safe enough to make an ideal 
pleasure craft for the entire family. Accurately balanced, 
easy to steer and free from all roll, it holds an ever even 
keel ina seaway. Puncture-proof--light of draft-it is es- 
pecially fit for cruising waterways filled with lurking 
shoals and shallows. 


WW 18 


Permanent buoyancy is assured in every Mullins boat. 
Ample air compartments fore and aft make them safe as 
a lifeboat. The steel hull remains smooth, retains its lines 
and has no seams to open. No calking, scraping or offen- 
sive bilge water. Can't leak, warp, dry out, rot or water- 
log. Low upkeep. No boathouse required. | owered 
with the finest of marine motors. 


STEEL BOATS 
CANT SINK 


Designed and built in the world’s largest boat factory, 
Mullins boats are in use on the waterways of all nations. 
Over 70,000 now in service. 

Write for complete information about Mullins new “V™ 
bottom boat. New catalog, showing many models of 
power boats, rowboats and canoes will be mailed to 
you on request. 


THE MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


BOAT DEPARTMENT 


642 DEPOT ST. SALEM, OHIO 
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Indestructible Gun Cases, 
“Quick Draw’’ Holsters, 
Cartridge Belts and 
“‘Gun Bug’s”’ 


accessories now ready 


Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prices. 














CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
P. O. BOX 1384 DENVER, COLO. 




















SAVE $30 


Surner-dreich 
rv Binocular 


Finest 


Now at Cut Price! 


Save $30 on this genuine 6x30 Ultra Luminous Turner- 
Reich Naval Day and Night Prism Binocular while 
this special limited stock lasts. Here is a truly ex- 
traordinary opportunity to get a pair of these world- 
famous Binoculars at a tremendous cut in price. 
Every pair brand new—direct from factory. 

Genuine Turner-Reich Prism Binoculars, manufac- 
tured by the Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company 
of Rochester, N. Y. Six power. Standard everywhere 
for their mechanical perfection and precision. Meet 
the severe requirements of U.S. Navy and British War 
Department. Thirty millimeter objective admits 60 
per cent. more light to the eye. Individual pupilary ad- 

justments make them suitable for any eyes. evolv- 

ing light screens in eye-piece for fog, mist and sun. 

Write today before this great offer is withdrawn. 


Regular Price $65. $ 3 ‘ 75 


Special Cut Price 
While Stock Lasts 

The only Prism Binocular having a field of vision of 140 
yards at 1,000 yards distance. Furnished complete 


with handsome solid leather case, straps fer both Bi- 
novularand case. You can find no better Binocular. 
Remember, these are brand new and backed by the 
Turner-Reich guarantee. 


Send Your Order NOW 


Write today before this amazing bargain is with- 
drawn. Send name, address and P ). or express 
Money Order for only $34.75. (We pay war tax.) We 
guarantee to refund your meney if these Binoculars are 
not exactly as represented. 


DAVID STRONG COMPANY 


**Same Management Since 1885" 

Dept. V324, Chicago 
DAVID STRONG COo., V324, Chicago. 
eo. Order for $34.75 
for which please send me Turner- Retek Binocular 


with case and straps. If I am not entirely satisfied I 
may return it and you will refund money tn full. 





Dept. 


Enclosed is Money 


( 


Name 
Street 
City State... 

Note.—Readers of Outdoor Life can order Binocular 
above described in perfect confidence. The Pub- 
lisher’s Guarantee, as well as that of David Strong 
Company, protects you absolutely against risk. 


| Stead-Lodge 





Mention Outdoor Life—it will help us both. 
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power to workmanship and penetra- 
tion. 

I have killed big elephants with the .250- 
3000 and stood by and seen a companion 
fail on one that was down with a broken 
back—six shots to head at five yards—two 
each with the .470 Rigby, .35 Newton and 
.405 Winchester. 

rom all my varied experience, guns are 
like poison—they will all kill if skillfully 
handled. The higher the velocity, if the 
bullet will stand the impact, the more deadly 
the effects. 

This puts the Newtons about at the top, 
where, despite Mr. Sykes’ experience, they 
belong. Yes, I have used them in .256 to 
.35-caliber. Nothing better if you know how. 

All@ war-time ammunition was bad, and 
most workmanship in guns needed touching 
up, Newton magazines and bolts included. 

I prefer the word efficiency in speaking of 
guns, which figures about like this for big 
game: Under 100 yards, over .35 calibers: 
over 100 yards, smaller calibers. Shoot all 


guns 


big game at ten to forty yards. 


Africa. Citas. Corrar. 


A Correction 


word from Mr. Caesar via The 

Inter-realm Agency. He says 
that the account in the March number of 
Outdoor Life is highly colored and sensa- 
tional, and that a correct version will ap- 
pear later in the Hurst papers. He says 
that I’m all wrong about that baggage wagon 
affair, that he had to keep repeating that 
order to the provo guard to keep them from 
climbing in; that the wagon seated only so 
many, anyhow, and that strap-hangers were 
not known at that time; that they are evi- 
dently an invention of our more improved 
form of civilization. And it wasn’t a bag- 
gage wagon, anyhow; it was the band wagon, 
and already full of politicians, each one of 
whom was the first to suggest him as can- 
didate for Emperor. 

Also, that if the truth were known, that 
Mark had him killed so that he could make 
a speech over him; and that the job was 
done by a Red agitator, a regular brute, who 
stole a horse and escaped, but was later ar- 
rested near Phillipsburg, Penn., during a 
bad case of the D. T.s, when he was seeing 
things, as is usual in such cases. He says 
that altho the other reporters, especially 
Bill Shakespeare, is as careless of the truth 
in his account as I am in mine, that never- 
theless Bill’s report confirms him in this im- 
portant point. The Red was “killed while 
attempting to escape,” for the reward was 
larger dead than alive; but to avoid trouble 
with the parlor socialistic vote next election. 
it was given to the papers as suicide. Caesar 
said that he had had usual hero-luck. 

Concerning his first name, he says that 
I’m dead wrong again—that my account 
reads as if Chester had written it. (Caesar 
and I ain’t friends any more.) He says 
that he was named after the month of “July” 
because I was born in that month, and he 
was trying to be friendly with me, and 
thought it would please me, but that he 
knows now that I’m ungrateful. That if the 
black Americans often name a mule “Janu- 
ary,” that the Romans certainly could name 
him “July” in Latin with no reason what- 
ever of starting a scandal over it. He also 
says that he wasn’t a statesman until after 
he was dead, and offers to prove it by Sen- 
ator Reed, who is cell-mating with him at 
present. All told, Caesar is of the opinion 
that McGuire should publish a correction— 
and then lightning or something worse seems 
to have gotten on the wire, for the rest of 
the despatch is censored and unintelligible. 
There is one item, however, that evidently 
slipped by the censor, for it is interesting if 
true, and probably conveys some reliable in- 
formation. Caesar says, “That wire in your 
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ITHACA WINS 


H. R. Seckel 
won the amateur 
championship of Idaho 
—breaking 293 targets 
out of 300 with an 
IrHacA GuN. That’s 
another Ithaca record. 
Any man can break more 
targets or kill more game 
with an Ithaca. 

Catalogue Free. 


Double guns for game $45.00 up 
Single barrel trap guns $75.00 up 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Box 10 





Do You Know 


that you can have your work done right 
here in the West by up-to-date experts 
in this line, where you don't have to be 
afraid of having your fine specimens of 
furs spoiled. 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs. 
We also guarantee A-1 work 


M. R. MOHR 


Expert 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 


321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 





Sxoor Witnout Norse 


Buy A 


LIL, 
ASK ANY HARD 2 SPORTING GOODS DEALER | 
ISHING EXPERIENCES 
yh ad NO BOOKLE poh utpratints USERS | 


. THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
86 HomesTreap Ave.HarTroro, CT. 

















first article which you mis-print, “! came. | 
saw, I conquered,’ should have read, ‘! came, 
I saw, I concurred.’ But that isn’t the first 
mistake typesetters, writers and editors have 
made about me in the past 2,000 years. . . 

Then the censor took charge again, and te 
rest of the despatch reads like ordinary his- 
tory. CHAUNCEY THOMAS 





Gasoline as a Cleaner 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issu 
Maj. Townsend Whelen had an interestin 
and helpful article on the cleaning of rifles 
and among other things mentioned by 
major was the efficacy of water as a! 
cleaner. 

Altho my own experience is merely t 
of what might be called the “average” ri‘le 
man (meaning an individual who owns 
few firearms and indulges his desire 
shooting in infrequent and decidedly a 
teurish matches), I also decided sev 
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years ago that a good, careful washing with 
warm water was the best cleaning that a 
rife or any other firearm could get. 

I think I got the habit while “monkeying” 
with some muzzle-loading rifles that I ac- 


quired as relics. ‘Two of these rifles were 
fine specimens, and in splendid condition, 
and I began to mold up some bullets and 
take the guns out and “exercise” them. I 
was well pleased with their accuracy, but 
soon found that the inferior quality of pow- 
der I could get presented a cleaning problem 
that had to be solved if the guns were to 
be kept in the condition that | wanted them 
kept in. I began inquiring around, and 
finally ran across an old-timer who showed 
me kow to clean them. A section of cane 
placed on the nipple, a bucket of good warm 
water, a tight rag on the ramrod, and the 
trick was done. It was only a matter of 


course that I began to use warm water in | 


place of solvents in cleaning my other wea- 
pons. 

During the well-known war, however, | 
got a new idea, and it wasn’t from the I. D. 
R., either. At the request of the govern- 
ment several thousand of us had taken up 
our temporary abode in a certain canton- 
ment, and in the evening it was our custom 
to cross the car tracks, which bounded the 
preserve, and visit an aggregation of can- 
teens, third-rate vaudeville shows, shooting 
galleries and skin-games that had sprung up 
simultaneously with the camp. 

It was at one of these same shooting gal- 
leries that I got the idea—of using gasoline 
as a rifle cleaner. The proprietor had about 
a half dozen 1890 model Winchesters, and 
they were in constant use. But they were 
kept clean, and he did it by swabbing them 
out with gasoline. He claimed that he had 
no trouble with leading, and apparently he 
had none. Since that time I have tried gaso- 
line, and it will do the trick. As‘ Maj. 
Whelen said, the one and only drawback to 
water is the fear that the average man has 
of using it on his rifles, and the chance that 
he will slop it all thru the action, and wake 
up some fine morning to find his rifle stuck 
tight and a mass of rust. 
do that; at least not so bad. 
my own case I use the same care with gaso- 
line that I did with water. 








Gasoline will not | 
However, in | 


| wish Maj. Whelen, or some other well- | 


known authority, would express his views on 
gasoline as a rifle cleaner. It is my own 
belief that it fills the bill. Epcar ARNoLp. 





Killing Range of .20 Gauge | 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your answer to 
T. Martin on page 119 of the February 
(1920) number of Outdoor Life you say: 
“We do not believe that there is any dif- 


of shotgun over another.” 
[ have a 20 and a 12 of the make he in- 
(uires about and that 20-gauge is my par- 
ticular pet. 
patterns with 20 grs. 
No. 5. Now, 
‘long and a duck that lands in the center 
{ that pattern at 40 yds. would not have 
y chance at all. 
nd should do fair work out to 50 yds., but 
ut the time I start thinking that it will 
xill with a 12, I hear something like this: 
es, that is very good; 
ou have to go away out after them, how 
uld you like this pattern?” Up in the 
ner I read 28 grs. Ballistite, 114 ozs. 5C, 
1 220 pellets—30-in. circle, 177; 15-in., 
They do look thick in that center and 
o a little figuring. 
jut four times as many square inches as 
15-in., and four times 89- 


that will kill; but | 


| duce the best, and the best only. 


I have got up to 80 per cent | 
Ballistite and %-oz. | 


thos i i | SS, 
ee Se are traveling right | hard and perfect finish that will not crack or 


That pattern looks good | 


The 30-in. circle has | 


-somewhere | 


ut that point in the proceedings the pat- | 
n gets mussed up. 

think that gun with that load will aver- 
A good load 


* 80 in that 15-in. circle. 


“One of them weighed 1037/4 lbs. 


Some wall-eyed ae th 


Read Mr. Boekholt’s Letter-- 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 16, 1920. 
Mr. Lou J. Eppinger, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—A few weeks ago I stopped in 
Duluth on my way to Sand Point Lake, 
Minn., to get a fishing license, and was in- 
duced by the hardware dealer where I got 
the license to buy one of your spoon 
hooks—it was an Osprey Dardevle No. 9. 

To tell the truth, I did not fancy the thing 
very much, but as one of my mottoes is, 
“I try anything once,” I bought the lure. 
As I had a goodly assortment of spoon 
hooks and wobblers and spinners, I did not 
use yours the first couple of days, having 
more faith in the others. 

On the third day, however, I decided to 
give this spoon a chance, as the fish were 
not biting and I had tried about all my 
other lures. It certainly brought a decided 
change for the better, for I had gone only 
a little ways when a nice, big wall-eyed pike 
struck and was hooked beautifully. To make 
a long story short, I caught about six more 
wall-eyed pike in what was left of the day. 
One of them weighed 1034 pounds after 


What? 


being out of the water 24 hours. Needless 
to say, I used no other hook afterwards, and 
I was getting them when no one else could 
show anything. 

I finally lost it—what kind of fish got it 
I don’t know. First I thought it was a big 
wall-eye, for it came to the boat like a log, 
but it did not act like a log when it got to 
the boat—something went wrong in the tus- 
sle that followed, and my line broke. I 
never laid eyes on the fish once. It was an 
awful blow to me to lose this hook, as the 
others I had were not one, two, three with 
this one. 

As a rule I do not like to say anything 
about a certain bait, for [| am somewhat in- 
clined to think one bait about as good as 
another, but the difference here was so dis- 
tinct and marked that it was impossible to 
help notice it. I would like to have you 
send me C.O.D. three of those Dardevle 
Spoons No. 9, as I expect to go on another 
trip soon, and don’t want to be without one 


Yours truly, 


C. J. BOEKHOLT 


Now, how much would you have given to be at the reel end of that line when that old 


10%4 pounder came in out of the wet? 


And—still more to the point—what kind of a sport do you call yourself if you won't 


gamble 85c on an Osprey Dardevle to try out on your own next trip? 
“IT have used no other” 


anglers have written, like Mr. Boekholt, 
a chance. 


OSPREY ba RDE VLE 





Hundreds of other 
since giving the Dardevle 


It took years and years to 
find out about this bait! 


A bunch of the boys started coming in to my tackle store years ago asking for “a treble 


hook and a split ring, please.” 
them. 


Year after year they kept coming—more and 
more of them for ‘‘one split ring and one treble 
hook”—but none of them would say anythin’— 
only grin and look wise—so I knew they had 
somethin’ awful good or they’d never keep so 
mum. 

About three years ago I found one of ’em was 
stamping out this odd-shaped ‘“‘mystery spoon,” 
with a slick little back twist to the small end 
that gives a wobblin’, floppin’, splashin’ action 
to it that bass and pickerel and pike just can’t 
resist. 

So I arranged with the inventor to put it on 
the market—and oh, boy !—how brother anglers 
have grabbed ’em! I have a stack of compli- 
mentary letters that it would take pages and 
pages in this magazine to print. 


It sure had me guessing what they could be doing with 


I’m not ‘saying there aren’t other baits that 
will catch fish, but all I’ve got to say is that the 
fellow who starts away on a trip without an 
assortment of Osprey Dardevles in his kit is just 
invitin’ someone to come along and show him 
up! 

Most good dealers now have the Osprey Dar 
devle. If yours is out of them, I'll send it any- 
where in the U. S. or Canada, postpaid, for Shc 
Made in 26 different finishes—a!l proven succe: 
ful. The one shown above is one of the killers. 
Solid brass, weight 1 oz., length 3% in., width 

in. 

It wiggles and wobbles and whirls. 

Casts further than other baits, with less effort 
Rides high or low, controlled by your rod and 
reel, 


Send Today for Your Osprey 
Silk Casting Line 


Announcement 


At last I am ina position to advise insistent 


inquirers that I now have an Enameled Silk Fly 
ference in the killing range of one gauge | 


Line, which I can offer to my many patrons 
without hesitation. 

This is the Fly Line you and I have wished 
for. 

And now it’s a reality. 

The “OSPREY” Enameled Line is braided 
solid from the finest Silk, carefully enameled un- 
der Pressure Process, which produces a smooth, 


kink. 

This line will stand any amount of hard usage 
without showing signs of wear. 

The color is a rich brown, checked with black. 

It is possible to make a cheaper line, but it 
would not be the “OSPREY” Enameled Line, 
upon which no expense has been spared to pro- 


“OSPREY” Enameled Lines have the same 


guarantee as the rest of the family of “OSPREY.” 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The “OSPREY” Enameled Line is strictly a 


Fly Line, and is not to be confused with the 


Famous Osprey Waterproof Casting Line. 


PRICES OF OSPREY PRESSURE 
PROCESSED ENAMELED LINES 
FOR FLY-FISHING 
Put up in 25-yd. coils, 100 yds. connected 


Size H—18-lb. test..........$2.50 for coil of 25 yds. 
Size G—24-lb. test.......... 2.85 for coil of 25 yds. 
Size F—28-lb. test.......... 3.15 for coil of 25 yds. 
Size E—33-lb. test.......... 3.90 for coil of 25 yds. 
Size D—38-Ib. test.......... 4.50 for coil of 25 yds. 





“OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they 
won't rot, are braided so they shoot thru the 
guides like greased lightning, and are guar- 
anteed to stand anything except rough or 
cracked guides. “Osprey” lines have stood 
the test for ten years. 

15-Ib. test $2.00 20-lb. test $2.75 
23-Ib. test 3.00 26-lb. test 3.25 
30-lb. test 3.75—-postpaid. 

12-lb. test special, 50 yds., $1.65. 

The 26 and 30-lb. test are suitable for salt 
water fishing as well as muscallonge and 
other large fish. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for samples and dope sheet. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


| 312 East Congress St., Dept. L, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE THREE 
BEST BETS 














Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


WILL H. DILG, famous authority, says: 
“The Fly Rod Wiggler is too good. It 
catches too many fish. It gives the fish 
hog too big a chance.” 

No doubt this is true, but there are tens of 
thousands of men who enjoy fishing for the 
sport. For instance one wrote that he took 
65 fine small mouth bass in one day and re- 
turned all but half a dozen. A world famous 
tournament caster says he gets so much en- 
joyment from watching the bait work he 
doesn’t care whether he gets any fish or not, 
but he gets plenty. So if you are after either 
fish or sport or both Jamison’s Fly Rod 
Wiggler is sure to please you. They cast 
easily on any ordinary fly rod and lift without 
a splash or strain on the rod. No substitute 
or imitation will do this, so be sure that you 
get the original. Eight lifelike patterns: 
Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red Side Min- 
now, Red Head, Yellow Perch, all Yellow, 
All White and All Red. Three sizes Trout, 
11%4 in.; Small Bass, 134 in.; Large, 2% in. 


65c each. Four in vest pocket box, $2.60 





The Shannon Twin Spinner 


Everybody knows the Shannon, and from 
the number we turn out it looks like everyone 
was using it. But if you have not used it 
you have a great joy awaiting you. It will 
enable you to fish with ease in any kind of 
weeds, lilies, stumps or snags and make 
catches that will open your eyes. Many fine 
catches have been made with this bait in 
waters that had been thought fished out. 
There is no other bait that will catch as 
many fish as the Shannon. Try it and you 
will say so, too. Order now while you think 
of it. Your money back if you are not satis- 
fied. Made with Red, White or Yellow Fly 
Also natural Bucktail. 


Price, each, 85 cents 
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DESIGNED FOR CASTING 
Wooden Minnows 
50 Yds. 16 Ib. Test 
No. 4 








Jamison’s Special Silk Casting Line 


is so soft and flexible and runs off the reel so 
smoothly and evenly that the dreaded back- 
lash is to a large degree eliminated. It is 
strong and durable and gives splendid ser- 
vice. We positively guarantee it to be the 


best line that can be had at any price. 
No. 4, 16 Ib. test. For casting plugs, 50 yds. $1.75 
No. 5, 12 Ib. test. For lighter lures, 50 yds. 1.50 


Send for our catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, Weedless Hooks, Etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
— D, 736 South eet oN 
icago inois 























Tell ’em that you saw it in Outdoor Life. 








for jacksnipe if they were 9s instead of 5s, 
and as thick all over the 30-in. circle as in 
the 15-in. 

Do I look to see how many there are in 
the center of the 20-gauge patterns? What’s 
the use? Who wants to shoot that kind of 
load, anyway? I am sure I don’t. 

Now, I am not saying that you haven’t a 
20-gauge that has the killing range of that 
12, both using factory loads; but I do say 
that if you have such a gun I would like 
to see some of the patterns. The killing 
range, as I understand it, is the distance you 
can be practically sure of a clean kill if 
you hold right. My 20-gauge will do about 
as well at 35 yds. as the 12 with 1% oz. of 
shot will at 40 yds. With 1% ozs. of large 
shot there is a little more difference—I 
think about the same results at 50 yds. with 
the 20 as can be got at 60 yds. with the 12. 

The enclosed notice of the Modesto shoot 
shows what the gun clubs think about it in 
this state—California: 








t 


NOVEL SHOOT TO BE HELD BY 
THE MODESTO GUN CLUB 


The Owl Rod and Gun Club of 
Modesto will hold a novel shoot at its 
club grounds on March 14. The pro- 
gram consists of 100 bluerock targets 
in the morning and 100 in the after- 
noon. All contestants will use 12- 
gauge guns in the morning, while in 
the afternoon 20-gauge guns will be 
used. The afternoon’s shoot will be 
an interesting event and should settle 
for all time the arguments that arise 
from time to time as to the superiority 
of 12 or 20-gauge guns for this class 
of shooting. This event will be shot 
from 14-yd, rise, while with the 12- 
gauge guns will be shot from a 16- 
yd, rise. This shoot will be known as 
the San Joaquin Valley Champion- 
ship. 























If they can gain two to three yds. by 
quicker handling of the lighter 20s, I think 
the two yds. handicap will make them very 
nearly equal. 

After all, tho, I think there is a little 
difference in the killing range. I do not 
think it is enough to put the 20 entirely 
out of the running for an all-round gun, as 
Mr. Askins seems to think. 

He says on page 104 of the same Outdoor 
Life that the “first barrel of the most ef- 
fective double 12 that I know on quail will 
kill up to 25 yds. and the second to 30.” 

Now, my 20 with a brush load of No. 10 
shot, will kill up to 25 yds. By quartering 
the load with crossed cardboard I get good 
patterns—about half a thousand pellets in 
the 30-in. circle at that distance (some 
job counting those patterns), with enough 
penetration, and they don’t tear up the bird 
as larger shot will. A 40 per cent load of 
No. 9 will kill at 30 yds., and a 60 per cent 
load of No. 8s or a 70 per cent load of No. 
7s should go out at least another 5 yds. 

He also seems to think that a 65 per cent 
20 is a full-choked gun. Here is the last 
load I tried out—too late in the season for 
much selection. The best I could get was 
18 grs. Ballistite, %-oz. No. 8 in Repeater 
shells, Selby load. I replaced the soft No. 
8 with chilled shot, No. 4 to 8, and got a 
70 per cent average: 


No.8 —68percent No. 6—62 per cent 
No. 744—65 per cent No. 5—74 per cent 
No.7 —73 percent No. 4—80 per cent 


The No. 4 is a little high but should be 
well above the No. 5, while the No. 6 usually 
comes up about to the No. 8, but altogether 
this string is very close to the average for 





this load, so according to Mr. Askins this 
gun has at least an average full choke. 

You would have a hard time convincing 
me that an 80 per cent load of No. 4 shot 
will not kill ducks at 40 yds. and I doubt 
if Mr. Askins would bet very much on the 
chances of a greenhead that gets the center 
of that load at 50 yds. 

With the exception of a 60 or 65 per cent 
load of No. 8 or No. 7%, I can get any 
pattern I want down to 40 per cent. A 
load to suit me must stay within a 10 per 
cent limit, which the No. 7% and No. 8 
will not do. They will generally give several 
good patterns, and then about the time | 
think I have the load I am looking for, 
one will go all over the landscape. I have 
blown No. 8 down to 30 per cent and No. 
7% down to 21 per cent, but I might be 
worse off as No. 7 and No. 9 shot work fine. 

The gun does its best work with No. 7 
shot. The patterns stay good, no matter 
what the percentage is. 

The 12 will do even better all-round work 
than the 20, but we have tried a greater 
number of different loads in the 12 than in 
the 20. It may be a little closer choked than 
the 20, too; 84 per cent is the closest pat- 
tern for the 20, while the 12 has gone up to 
87 per cent. I think there is about this 
difference between the guns, tho as we have 
patterned very few of the closest-shooting 
loads, I am not very positive. 

An all-round load for these guns is a 
60 per cent load of No. 7 for the 20 and a 
65 per cent load of No. 6 for the 12. We 
think we would bring home about as much 
game if these two loads were the only ones 
we could buy, and we have killed duck 
with No. 9 and with buckshot; quail with 
No. 10 and with BB, also with brush loads 
patterning next to nothing and with trap- 
loads averaging 75 per cent, and with about 
every size of shot and percentage of pat- 
tern between. 

After all the talk about loads and gauge. 
I will bet my money on the good shot with 
a poor gun or load in preference to the 
poor shot with a picked gun and load. 

I have a double that is not full choked in 
either barrel that I keep for an extra gun 
if someone without a gun wants to go oul 
with us. I have not fired it for a year or 
so, as I can not see any advantage in using 
it when I can get the same results with the 
pump and also have a full choked gun at 
any time by merely changing shells. 

There must be some reason for so many 
barrels or they would not be recommended 
by a man like Mr. Askins. 

Leaving out the arguments as to the ad 
vantages of double-barrel or repeater and 
using a heavy 12 double as he advises, why 
not have both barrels full choke? I be- 
lieve I can change shells as fast as he can 
barrels, and that I am no more liable to 
be without the load I want than he is to 
be without the barrel he could use to the 
most advantage. 

It could be made easier to get just the 
percentage of pattern wanted by having 
just a little difference in the choke, say a 
70 per cent right and 75 per cent for the 
left barrel, in this way reducing the number 
of sizes of shot that would not handle to 


suit. 
Calif. M. S. Brown 


P. S.—This postscript is added just to 
prove that this letter was written by 4 
woman.—M. S. B. 





AUTOMATIC 


Tenderfoot in Africa: “But how can \0u 
stand the recoil of such a cannon?” 

Old Elephant Hunter: “Well, I'll tell you; 
you fire the first barrel prone. That kis 
you to an upright position. Then you ‘re 
the second barrel—and after that you dot 
care if the elephant gets you or not.” 
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- ARMS ANDAMMUNITION Hi 
cael - QUERIES - Fast 


Conducted by C. G. Williams 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 
cents in postage with their questions if answers 
are desired by mail, Please write questions 
clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and 
always enclose proper name, not aecessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not as 
desirable for publication as real names. 








Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over my 
copy of Outdoor Life for February, 1921, last 
night I noted an item in the “Arms and Ammu- 
nition Queries” that I am afraid if not corrected 
at once might cause trouble to the party who 
asked for information, if not for several others 
as well. Kenneth A. Ayers of Olympia, Wasl., 
asks for the velocity obtained in Krag using 
43.5 grs. Improved Military powder. The an- 
swer given is that 43.5 grs. Dupont No. 20 pow- 
der will give 2,850 foot-seconds velocity. As 
Mr. Ayers asked for a charge to use with 172- 
gt. bullet, I was very much surprised at the 
answer, and later looked up the velocity and 
pressure tables in Whelen’s book, page 246. The 
charge of 43.5 grs. No. 20 gives 46,000 pounds 
pressure with the 150-gr. bullet, and Whelen 
cautions his readers by no means to use over 
43,000 pounds pressure in the Krag rifle. How 
much additional pressure will be given by the 
heavier bullet I do not know, but a charge of 
37.5 grs.*No. 20 gives 31,300 pounds pressure 
with 150-gr. bullet, and 36,900 pounds with 172- 
gr. bullet. When one gets up to a charge of 
43.5 grsi the heavier bullet, by its added resist- 
ance on the lands and the additional reduction 
of air space, already practically nothing, will 
probably make twice or more than twice as 
much difference as it does on the charge of 37.5 
grs. My guess is that the pressure will be nearly 
as great as the Palina Match Ammunition gave 
in the Springfield. A man might shoot 500 or 
more rounds in a Krag all right, and again a 
-—_ men might be killed the first time they 
tried it. 

In August, 1919, a friend of mine was trying 
yut a Ross for an acquaintance when the bolt 
blew out. My friend was not killed, but his 
cheek bone was knocked back to his ear and 
~— 50 stitches were taken in his face and 
nead, 

It is possible that Mr. Williams intended to 
give the charge as No. 16, as 43.5 grs. of this 
with 170-gr. bullet gives 2,636 foot-seconds 
velocity with 41,480 foot-pounds pressure. 

I want to congratulate you on getting the 
Askins-Sweeley articles; they are going to be 
worth more than the cost of the magazine to 
anyone who takes any interest in what he uses 
in his shotgun. I started about thirty-five years 
ago with a fine looking Westley Richards muz- 
zle-loader, and I know I made a lot of long 
kills with it, which of late years I considered 
flukes; but after reading the first of these arti- 
‘les I am not so sure abbdut it. I know I used 
lets of “four-finger’’’ and ‘even ‘‘six-finger’’ loads 
that could not get into a shell in a _ breech- 
loader, and I am sure that my game had more 
holes in it, and deeper holes, than I have no- 
ticed lately with breech-loaders. I only wish I 
had the old gun now in new condition to make 
a series of tests and carefully compare results. 
—E. L. Stevenson, California. 

Answer.—We are very glad that you have 
called our. attention to the typographical error 
in the reply*to Kenneth A.’ Ayers. We have 
looked. up ‘our notes and find that it should read 
2,580 foot-seconds velocity and 2,540 foot-pounds 
energy. This is one of the charges recommended 
by Dupont, and it is claimed to give a — 
of 46,800 Ibs., and we do not believe that this 
pressure is excessive. We have repeatedly shot 
loads in a Krag, our own personal property, No. 
446888, that gave 49,900 lbs. pressure, and have 
not had a bolt blow out. On the contrary, we 
have had seven bolts blow out or break in the 
various Springfields that we have owned, and 
the last one was at the National Shoot at Cald- 
well, N. J. Our own experience has proven 
that a well-fitting bolt in a Krag is stronger 

the ordinary bolt in the Springfield. We 
will give some other heavy loads as recommended 
y Dupont: 45.5 grs. No. 16 with the 150-gr. 
pointed bullet gives a maximum velocity of 
-.530 foot-seconds and breech pressure of 42,300 
lbs.; another, 40 grs. No. 16 with 220-gr. bullet, 
aximum velocity 2.225 foot-seconds, no pres- 
Sure given; again, 42.5 grs. No. 15 with 172-gr. 
Sullet gives a maximum velocity of 2,400 foot- 
seconds, no pressure given; should be about 
43.500 Ibs.; 45.0 grs. No. 18 with 150-gr. bullet 
Zives 2.750 foot-seconds velocity with a pressure 
t 44,500 Ibs.; and 43.5 grs. No. gives a 

1<imum velocity of 2,700 foot-seconds with a 
Pressure of 46,000 ibs. with the 150-gr. bullet. 
Ve certainly would hate to see anyone hurt by 
using any charge that had been recommended in 
Ou'door Life, but we have implicit trust in the 
chavges as given by Dupont and in our own 
tes‘; in ammunition plants and at home. We 
na found that the pressure was generally 
Sligitly less than that given by Dupont when 
we used Frankfort Arsenal copper crushers. In 
Tegard to the failure of the Ross, we will stand 
on record as saying that this is a fault of the 
Ross, for it can be fired before the bolt is en- 
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(Closed ) 


Complete Equipment packed inside 


‘wo Burner 


bs Equipped $1 7.50 


ik Complete the Vacation— 






AUTO-KAMP-KOOK-OVEN OPEN 


Everyownerofan Auto-Kamp- 
Kook- Kit should have an 
Auto-Kamp- Kook- Oven. 
Made of stamped steel, rein- 
forced and strongly riveted. 
When open it measures 
12”x11"x11" and folds up to 
12x11 x2”, weighing only 
5% Ibs. 

Auto-Kamp-Kook-Oven fits 
the two burner Auto-Kamp- 
Kook.Kitandthecombination 
makes possible all the joys of 
home cooking while out- 


<=. eee 


Picture yourself at the end of the day 
ready for a hearty meal, quickly unfold- 
ing your Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit. 


In a jiffy the savory smell of frying ham 
assails your nostrils and the aroma of 
fresh coffee makes your mouth water. 


Rather more pleasing, isn’t it, than the 
thought of gathering wood, starting a 
fire and cooking in the face of a blinding 
smoke and scorching flame, or partaking 
of a greasy, smelly meal in some ques- 
tionable wayside lunch room. 


Cook and eat in comfort —enjoy real 
home cooked food along with the 


pleasures of camping. 


Protect yourself against the rainy day 
when fire wood is at a premium. 


Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit burns gasoline—the same 
grade you use in your car— gives a steady hot 
blue flame that a thirty mile wind will not blow 
out. Folds up like a suit case with all equip- 
ment inside. Light, compact, efficient. 


Most good dealers sell Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kits. If yours 
doesn’t, send direct for complete information and prices. 


Prentiss-Wabers Stove Co. 


190 Spring Street 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


One Burner 
ae Special $10 


(Folded for Carrying) 


One Burner Hunters 
Special 
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y The Hottest Fire 
Known for Cooking 


Best stove everinvented for Camping, Touring, 
Summer Homes, Cottages, Yachting. Does not 
need level ground; wind or rain cannot effect the 
steady flame. Enclosed fuel-saver top of the 


Little Wonder Oil Stove 


utilizes all of the heatinstead of wasting 80% % Of 
it up around the sides of kettles. And it is 
ODORLESS, NOISELESS and DANGERLESS. 
Burns 90% air and 10% oil; one burner and one 
gallon of oil does thework of 6 burners and 10to12 
gallons in any other oilstove. Cooks fastor slow, 
as desired; volume of heat regulated at will by 
forced air feed. Size 14-in. x 16-in. x 16-in; weight 
301bs; compact and handy tocarry ; pack utensils 
and food in oven. Simple of operation, —_— 
and durably constructed. Price $17.50 f. o. b. 
Factory. Buy direct from the makers and save 
middlemen’s profits. Illustrated and descriptive 
catalog free. Write forit, or send check or money 
order direct 
to factory 
and stove 
will] be ship- 
ped i mmedi- 
ately with 
fulldirections 
and written 
: guarantee. 
dawns Wanted Secaiiaes, 


Little Wonder Stove Co. 


17242 GABLE AVE, DETROIT, MICH. 


CORTE B 


MADE TO MEASURE 
payable after received, 


with the clear under- 

standing that if the fit 
’ is not perfect or if 
you are not con- 
vinced you have re- 
ceived a fine, stylish, 
perfect-fitting tail- 
ored suit made to 
your measures and 
have saved $15to$20, 
you are not under 
the slightest obliga- 
tion to keep it. 


Don’t hesitate or 
feel timid, simply 
send the suit back, 
You are not out one penny. Any 


Noiseless 




















no cost to you. 
money you may have paid us is refunded at once. 


Every man young or old should 
SAMPLES FREE write for our free book of cloth 


samples and latest fashions explaining everything. Please 


write letter or postal today, just say ‘* Send me your sampies’’ 
and get our whole proposition by return mail free. 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY cuteRao, ne. 

















Rels, Mink, ee wll and 

Catch —- other fur-bearing animals 
3 in large numbers, with the 

New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Jrite for descriptive price listyand free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting alt kinds 


of fish. J. aceasta Dept. 205, Lebanon, Mo. 





KENNEBEC 


Send today for illustrated book about our 

Quality,’' mailed to any address, postpaid 
KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO 
26 R. R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 


“SAFEST TO USE" 


Canc 














tirely closed. A case came to our attention, 
not over two months ago, where a school teacher 
in Minnesota had a bolt blow out, which sheared 
off about one-fourth of the face of the locking 
lugs, showing that the bolt had apparently 
closed, when the locking lugs had turned only 
about one-fourth of the distance necessary to 
fully lock the bolt. 

The Krag has the bolt, 


really two lugs on 


| one at the head, and one back about midway of 


the bolt; also the handle of the bolt sits down 
for about half of its width, in a slot in the ex- 
tension of the receiver, which in one sense makes 
three lugs to break off before the bolt can blow 
out, and in a well-fitting bolt the rear lug will 
have just as much bearing, or rather will bear 
just as hard on the receiver as the forward lug 
does on its seat, and this should be the case, as 
the rifle was designed for this double bearing. 
lf any shearing begins at a pressure of 44,00U 
Ibs., as Col. Whelen states, it would indicate 
that the bolt was not bearing on the rear lug, 
as it should, which fault would lie at the door 
of the officials of Springfield Arsenal. The only 
thing in the design of the Krag bolt that we 
would try to remedy would be that both lugs 
are on one side of the bolt, tho the whole bolt 
is supported on the other side by the receiver. 
The tront lug is, in our opinion, stronger than 
the two lugs of the Springtield, as it is farther 
from the head of the bolt, and in all of the bolts 
that we have had break in the Springfield, it has 
been the two front lugs that have split off, and 
they invariably break into the striker hole, leav- 
ing the head of the bolt in two parts, each con- 
taining a lug and half of the bolt head, broken 
off in a radius from the bearing point of the 
lug to the center of the bolt face. The original 
cartridge in the Krag developed 38,000 lbs., and 
if the bolt had been designed, as has been stated, 
for a factor of safety of 5, then the bolt should 
easily stand a pressure of 75,000 Ibs., not occa- 
sionally, but all of the time. We have heard of 
far more bolts breaking in the Springfield than 
we ever did in the Krag.—Editor. 


Where can I procure ‘a catalog and price list 
of the Ross rifle, caliber .280?7—A. W. Dumas, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Answer.—The Ross rifle has not been made 
since about 1917, and at the present time we 
believe that it will be impossible to get a cata- 
log of the rifle. The factory was taken over by 
the Canadian Government, later on sold and re- 
sold, then scrapped.—Editor. 

Will you please send me about six or more 
application blanks for membership? Several 
friends and I wish to organize a rifle club here, 
and we do not know the address of the N. R.A. 
headquarters, so 1 am writing to you. Can you 
supply us with a list of the different rifles and 
guns which are to be had by members of the 
Dis Re Phe from the government, and their approxi- 
mate costs? Are there any more Krags (new 
or in Al condition) to be had, and what do 
they cost from the government? What does the 
service Springfield new cost N. R. A. members? 
I presume the N. R.A. will furnish us with any 
assistance regarding rules and regulations, official 

ranges and targets and general information, so 
will not bother you with questions about same. 
Do the Stevens Arms Company still make single- 
shot heavy-barrel target rifles, and if not, where 
can I get a 1-inch octagon barrel 30 inches long, 


rifled and chambered for the .25-25 Stevens ?— 
N. J. Cowden, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Answer.—From your letter we take it that 


you wish to purchase rifles from the government 
thru the N.R.A., and in that case forming a 
rifle club would do you no good, for a member 
of a rifle club affiliated with the N. R. A. cannot 
purchase arms and ammunition or supplies from 
the government unless he agro an individual 


member of the N. R.A. If you form a rifle 
club the government will issue you a certain 
number of rifles, standard dimensions as issued 


to the army, and 200 rounds of ammunition per 
member free, providing that some official of the 
club will put up a bond for at least $500. If 
you join the N. R. A. as an individual member, 
you can purchase a Springfield for $34.40, with 
a_star-gauged specially selected rifle and ammu- 
nition at cost. It may be to your advantage to 
join as an individual “member, so that you can 
purchase the finest long range target rifle made, 
and then form the rifle club and affiliate with 
the N. R.A. to get the issue of free ammu- 
nition. There are no Krags to be had from the 
government, but they are now selling .38-cal. 
Colt New Army revolvers, second hand, for 
$5.50. The government will also issue targets 
and markers to all rifle clubs affiliated with the 
N. R.A. The Stevens Arms Company will make 
a barrel for your .25-25 Stevens rifle, if you 
will place your order with them and send your 
old rifle’to them to have the barrel fitted to the 
action.—Editor. 





I have in my possession a model 1873 Spring- 
field carbine No. 20741. Can you tell me what 
caliber this gun is? A bullet from a .45 Colt 


automatic drops right thru the barrel, tho the 
barrel is in good condition.—Chas. Schoenig, 
Barnesville, Minn. 

Answer.—Your Springfield carbine, model 


1873. should shoot the .45-70-405 black powder 
cartridge. also the .45-70-500 black powder cart- 
ridge. We believe that a few of these carbines 
that were made in 1873 were .50-cal., using 70 
grs. of black powder and a 450-gr. lead bullet.— 
Editor. 
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Pat. October 9, 1913 
Serial No. 762142 
This Gaff requires no setting, is 


always ready, never loses a fish that 
is struck. Fish cannot twist out. 
Will not tear the fish, and will*catch 
them froma half pound to one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Weight 18 
ounces, length 17 inches over all 
Made of first class material and 
workmanship. Price $7.50 prepaid 
in United States, or at your sporting 


goods dealer. 








Hall’s Automatic Fish 
Spear & Gaff Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Poems ANGLE LAMPS 











You can read and work in comfort under an 
Angle Oil Lamp, because the oil tank is at the 
side of the flame, not underneath to cut off 
your light. 

No shadow under the light as with ordinary lamps 
Angle Lamp uses less oil, saves the entire cost of the la 
in one year. Make your camp, summer home or 

-ozy with real light; absolutely safe. 


Bargain Sale 
We have a big surplus of export lamps on hand a 
clear them out we are making large discounts for 30 
Write at once for SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER, Catalo: 
THE ANGLE LAMP oo Inc. 
112 West 40th St. New York City 


— 











AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00 “8 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. [08 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds rom 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is alsoa chapter on ‘he 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if yoo 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send rder 
and remittance to “Ot 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado | 
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Kindly send me names and addresses of manu- 


turers supplying rifled barrels and tubes for 
ing bad barrels. I do not care for the ad- 
ress of gunsmiths that do this work, but want 
procure the tubes for doing this in our own 
p here-—The Hinckley Machine Works, 
jinckley, Ill. 
Answer.—We do not know of any firm in the 
United States that makes a practice of manu- 
facturing rifled tubes for barrels, but there are 
several firms in England who do this work,‘ not 
only on contract, but hold a stock for the tran- 
sicnt trade. These firms are: Rifle Department, 
Vickers House, Broadway, London, S. a 
England; A. G. Parker & Co., Ltd., Bisley 
Works, Whitall Street, Birmingham, England 
(the American agent of this later firm + the 
Production Equipment Company, Pay a 5 
Union Square, New York; the A é. Fo. Ml 
& Company also makes a plain rifled tube to be 
inserted into a rifle barrel that has been bored 
out to receive it. We would also advise you to 
write to Von Lengerke & Detmold, 414 Madison 
avenue, N.Y., and Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 
to 304 Broadway, N. Y., as both of these firms 
at one time did a considerable business in blank 
barrels for rifles. If you would care to install 
machinery to make the barrels in your own 
ant, write to Pratt & Whitney Co., Providence, 
R I., as this firm makes the best and most 
complete machines for gun and rifle making that 
are to be found in the world today. You would 
only need to purchase a deep-boring machine, 
reaming machine and rifling machine—in all 
about $4,000 outlay.—Editor. 
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In looking over an old number of Outdoor 
Life—namely, October. 1919, I note that you 
advise someone that the .30-’06 cartridge with 
150-gr. bullet can be reloaded to give a muzzle 
velocity of 3,000 foot-seconds, and that a cart- 
ridge thus reloaded can be used-on an 1895 
model Winchester, I judge with safety. I will 
very much appreciate your giving me this load 
and advising me definitely as to the safety of 
using such a cartridge so loaded on the 1895 
model Winchester.—Kent V. Gay, McAlester, 
Okla. 

Answer.—The load that we referred to is 52 
gts. (by weight) Dupont’s No. 16 with the 150- 
gr. pointed bullet, and this charge will give a 
muzzle velocity of 3.000 foot-seconds in re- 
loaded shells only. We believe that this cart- 
ridge can be used in the model ’95 Winchester, 
chambered for the .30-’06 cartridge, as the 
breech pressure is well below the safety limit of 
the action. In fact, the breech pressure is no 
higher than that given by the charges of the 
frst powder used in this cartridge.—Editor. 





What is the erenneet distance which the .303 
Savage saddle gun (22-in. barrel), ’09 model, can 
be relied on for accuracy, and also for efficiency 
as a game killer (with reference to deer and 
bears)? Which ammunition would you consider 
best for this particular rifle. the U. M. C. 195-gr. 
bullet or the "Winchester 190-gr. bullet. What 
would be the difference between this gun and the 
regular Savage rifle .303 with 26-in. barrel with 
regards to accuracy. range and efficiency? How 
does it compare with the .30-30 and with the 
250-3000 ?—A. H. Johnson, Nampa, Idaho. 


Answer.—The old .3083 Savage was the gun 
that made the reputation of the Savage Arms 
Company. It was very accurate up to 300 yards, 
and we have known of deer being killed with it 
at 400 yards, but we would say that its limit on 
bear would be about 100 yards. We do not 
know that we have ever shot the .303 with the 
195-gr. bullet. and if we have, we never knew of 
it. As the Savage Arms Company loads this 
cartridge, they use the 190-gr. bullet and get 
more velocity than either of the other two com- 
panies. but we do not believe that there is any 
difference in the efficiency of the two bullets. 


There would be practically no difference in ac- 
curacy between the carbine and the regular rifle 
wit “O8i in. barrel, tho the rifle would have 


slightly longer range. The .303 is more power- 
ful than the .30-30, and at the longer ranges has 
the vreater velocity. It has more energy than 
the 250-3000. but does not have the accuracy or 
range.—Editor. 

Having read your columns for quite awhile, 
and not finding an answer to a question I have 
hal in mind for a spell, I’ll ask it personally. 
T have a .30-30-cal. 1894 model Winchester rifle, 
an’ T see quite a few queries about the 1895 
model, and you say in your December number 
you cannot speak too highly of this gun. 
just what has the 1895 model got on the 1894 
mo’el? What is the killing range of the 1894? 


I going to Alaska on a short trip pretty 
g 

80 and am going to take this gun of mine 

alorg. Is it powerful enough to use on bear, 


dee’ and other large game that I mav happen 
n onto up there? What different loads will 


is gun use—I mean what different sizes, and 
wh is the most powerful? As you may see, 
1 one of those fellows that have not had 
t 


hance to use a hard shooting rifle much, 
anc when I do see something big enough for 


Dependable 
As Daylight 


When preparing for your next vacation be sure to 
include an always dependable Justrite Camp Lamp. 
No bulbs to break; no batteries to give out; a sturdy, 
durable, accident- proof Lamp, not Wf aad by wind or rain. 


There is a feeling of assurance, a sense of firmness underfoot, when you 
climb thru slapping underbrush or paddle down treacherous streams in 
the black of night if you are equipped with a 


fustrits Acetylene Camp Lamp 
FRADE ARE or Lantern 


Experienced campers and auto-tourists regard Justrite lighting equipment as the outers” 
standard means of illuminating. Justrite Lamps throw a strong, pe netrating light. 
They are clean — no grease or odor to spoil your grub. 


See The Justrite Camp Lamp and Lantern 
at Your Dealers 


No. 100 Lamp, $1.50. No. 95 Lamp, $2.00. No. 10 Lantern, 
$6.00. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send direct upon re- 
ceipt of price, postage prepaid. Illustrated catalog, 107 upon request 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 


2098 Southport Ave., Dept. O 
Chicago, Ill. 











HARDY REELS 


HALFORD LINE 
ENGLISH FLIES 


° . 
INCORPORATED 


New York 

















me to hit, I want to bring it down with the 
firs: shot. I am going to send this rifle to the 
Winchester factory and have it cleaned and 
tested, and am thinking of having a Lyman 
Peep sight (rear) put on. Summing it up. do | 





ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for. 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream c loud: no > bumps, hole g 
( or stubs to wake you up stiff and sore, in the dog watch Cool on hot nights, warm on cold 1 


grownd dampness to worry about Torus liawit in * 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style 
You'll want « circulars 
» tourists—send fo tite 
THE “ATLANTIC. PACIFIC | MEC. CO. 
120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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Big Game Hunters 


While planning that trip 
this Spring you must not 
fail to carefully consider 


the taxidermist who 
y will care for your valu- 
able trophies and perpet- 
uate your experiences. 









Our experience in mounting American Big 
Game extends back over twenty years. We 
have the largest and most complete plant in 
the U.S. for the tanning of skins and the 
expert mounting of trophies. 

Our free catalog showing prize specimens re-created true to 


life, will impress upon you what a lifetime devoted to artistic 
taxidermy can accomplish. 


Write for it today 


Fanning Ram 
cee JONAS BROS. A3"75R05 


icle in October, 1920 
Outdoor Life 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 























|. Specializing in | 
COLOR PROCESS WORK 
Day and Night Service _ 


NCOLORADO ENGRAVING, 


- 
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DENVER COLO. 





PYRAMID SOLVENT 


a= It’s mighty easy to keep gun barrels slick and clean inside 
6 with Pyramid Solvent. Dissolves smokeless powder residue, 
PYRAMID 


loosens metal fouling. If your dealer hasn’t Pyramid, mail 
f -SOLVENT 3% THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165-P Broadway, New York 
4 ad 0474 


us 30c in stamps for handy screw-top 3-oz. can. 
— 










































GET “JOINT EASE” FREE! 


A Regular 60c Tube. 
For Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
stiff, swollen, 2 . 
A NEW NATURAL BAIT HOLDER || ||| “Wondertat for Newtin Jue rab te and 
watch the pain and trouble disappear. 


Made in sizes 2-0 and 3-0 Single or Tandem 





Spinner. Gold or Nickel finish, Single 75c; “JOINT EASE” is better than 
Tandem &5c, 2 for 1.50. Money back if not | lasters and a nllhe ed gens Mog 
satisfactory. Patent Applied for. Send for Por free 60-eent tube lonly ome te 


circular of other baits. ape map dares hat 10c - mr: or coin to 
| elp cover mailing costs. . P.Clearwater, 
KISMET MFG. CO. FREEPORT, ME. | No. 1197.p St., Hallowell, Maine. , 
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you think the 1894 model heavy enough for 
Alaska hunting? Is it as good a gun as the 
1895? Where could I get a Springfield? Would 
it be as good or better than the Winchester | 
have? Now, Mr. Williams, please don’t get 
disgusted with me, because you and I want tc 
ee s- Chas, McIntire, Jr., Bartlesville 
a. 

Answer.—The Winchester rifle, model ’95, has 
nothing over the model ’94, but the cartridges 
that it shoots has. We will now refer to the 
model ’95 chambered for the .30-’06 cartridge 
This cartridge has seven different weights anc 
shapes of bullets that can be used in it, from 
150-gr, up to 220-gr. round nose, and all of 
them have considerably more energy than the 
.30-30. For instance, the .30-30 standard cart 
ridge has a M. V. of 2003 f.s. and a M.E. ot! 
1515 foot-pounds, ‘The .30-’06 has a M. V. o! 
2700 f.s. and a M. E. of 2428 foot-pounds witb 
the 150-gr. bullet; a M. V. of 2500 f.s. and a 
M. E. of 2497 foot-pounds with the 180-gr. pt 
bullet; a M.V. of 2200 f.s. and a M.E. of 
2362.5 foot-pounds with the 220-gr. round nose 
bullet. The .30-30 is not generally considered 
to be powerful enough to kill the big brown 
bear that are found in Alaska, and were we the 
owner of a .30-30, we would sell it and put the 
proceeds into a more powerful rifle, were we 
contemplating such a trip as you are. The 
Springfield shoots the same cartridge as the 
model ’95 chambered for the .30-’06 cartridge 
and we would consider it to be a better gun 
than the .30-30, tho no better than the mode 
95. There are two other rifles that take the 
.30-’06 cartridge—the Newton, now being made 
by Kirkland Bros. & Co., 96 Chambers St. 

. Y., and a new bolt action being put out by 
the Remington Arms Company. In order to ge 
the Springfield you must join the National Rifle 
Association, at a cost of $2, and we will en- 
close an application blank, after which the 
Springfield would cost you $34.40. We will be 
glad to help you in any way possible, if you 
will state what information you want.—Editor 


In the fall of 1914, I believe, a description 
of the remodeled 6mm. Lee straight pull, taking 
the then new shells of the Newton, came ou! 
in this magazine. I fell for it, bought me ap 
old gun, and spent my summer’s profit on hav 
ing it put in working order. After a long de 
lay I finally received the gun, and excepting 
the time spent in Uncle’s family, I have loaded 
and reloaded shells, shot and cleaned that gur 
uncounted times, and it still is the pride of m 
gun rack, Now, I want to find out if I car 
get together a few not too expensive tools, and 
do my own rifle reboring and remodeling. I am 
farming, and the winter months are my “shoy 
times.”” Do you think you could help me ov 
in this hobby chase?—W. C. McAlister, Fair 
field, Idaho. 

Answer.—It all depends upon what you cal 
inexpensive tools, for machines made for boring 
reaming and rifling barrels, while they are not 
as expensive as some other tools, cost money 
The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford 
Conn. (the Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. and Sup 
plies Company, Denver, Colo., Agent) manufac 
ture the most complete, as well as the best line 
of rifle-making machinery to be found in the 
world. The rifle-boring or rather barrel-boring 
machine, which might also be used for a ream 
ing machine, will cost in the neighborhood o! 
$1,300, and the rifling machine No. 3, $1,275 
f.o.b. Hartford, Conn. If you wanted to spenc 
many long and tedious hours, you could make 
an outfit to rifle by hand. For instance, if you 
want a 4-groove barrel, take a square rod that 
will go down the barrel easily and twist it in 
a lathe until it will have the uniform twist tha! 
is desired for the rifling, then make a sort o! 
cup that will fit over the muzzle of the barrel. 
put a square hole thru it, thru which the roc 
will slide easily, If this cup is stationary, the 
rod will turn as it is pulled from one end 0 
the barrel to the other. Now take a rifling 
head and braze it to the end of the twisted 
rod, and you have your rifling tool ready t¢ 
work. If you want to try such a stunt, come 
back at us and we will give you a drawing 0 
a rifling head and cutter, from which you ma) 
make those tools.—Editor. 


I would like to know what you think of the 
.33-cal. C. F. Martin rifle, and just what game 
it is best adapted for? Could a supplementa 
chamber be used in it, and if one is made 10! 
it, what caliber would it take? How does ! 
compare with the .250-3000 Savage rifle? Would 
the .33 be too large for woodchucks? At what 
distance is it accurate without raising sigl's‘— 
Chas. E, Ball, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Answer.—The .83 W. C. F. cartridge is 4 
splendid game cartridge for use on all types ™ 
game. At present we do not think that a sup: 
plemental chamber can be obtained for the - 
cartridge, and if it could be obtained, the om! 
cartridge available to use in it would be the 30 
Smith & Wesson automatic pistol cartridge. Th¢ 
.33 has ‘approximately the same power 25 the 
.250-3000 Savage. If you want to kill a ood: 


chuck, so that it cannot drag itself into 2 hole 


we would advise the use of such a rifle of ® 
more powerful one. The .33 is accura'< 
about 100 yds. with level sights.—Editor. 
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That Aeroplane Duck Hunt 


Last fall a professional camera man filmed a 
juck hunt by aeroplane, and the picture was 
shown over the country by one of the popular 
‘News Weeklies.” Guns were not used in this 
hunt. The birds were killed by being hit with 
the propellor and other parts of the machine. 
This picture appeared simultaneously over the 
United States, and was enough to make the 
blood of any true sportsman boil with indigna- 
tion. The aeroplane plowed thru flocks of ducks, 
killing and wounding thousands of them. 

At the same time that the film was being 
shown in the motion picture houses, photographs 
of the aviators and their machine appeared in 
the colored supplements of the Sunday papers. 
These prints showed the machine flying thru 
vast flocks of ducks, and again after it had 
landed with the body streaked with the blood 
of the birds and waterfowl hanging to the wires 
and struts. 

Articles were written in magazines, telling of 
the “novel and thrilling’? method of hunting 
ducks. These articles varied in the details, some 
contending 5,000 birds were killed, while others 
placed the number of casualties for this one 
hunt at 3,500. It was explained in detail how 
it was necessary to have an extra heavy pro- 
peller, which literally chopped up the birds as 
the plane overtook them. A motorboat was 
supposed to follow and retrieve the dead and 
wounded birds. 

In one account the camera man is reported to 
have said: ‘We circled around to see what 
damage we had done to the birds. There were 
about 3,500 casualties. We then plowed thru 
the mass once more, dropping ducks like rain.” 

It is no wonder that this association, the 
Bureau of Biological Survey at Washington and 
state game departments were flooded with pro- 
tests against this flagrant violation of the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act. When the picture first 
appeared, and it was credited with having been 
taken on Long Island and New Jersey, the game 
departments of these states immediately began 
investigations, and reported all of the informa- 
tion gathered to the Biological Survey. The 
investigations proved that the only picture taken 
was made in California. The laws of this state 
prohibit shooting ducks from an aeroplane, but 
nothing is included in the statute to prohibit 
- aviators from chopping them up with a pro- 
peller. 

The federal law, however, prohibits the killing 
of ducks in any manner except with a gun not 
larger than 10-gauge, fired from the shoulder, 
except under special permit from the Secretary 
ot Agriculture. In addition to this violation, it 
was reported that the plane used was an army 
plane, operated by a lieutenant from Cressy 
Field, Calif. Immediately the film corporation 
that promoted the picture learned of the protest 
ts showing had occasioned, it wired the different 
theaters to discontinue its projection. 

We are informed by Mr. George A. Lawyer, 
chief. United States Game Warden, that every 
‘fort is being made to gather sufficient evidence 
‘0 base prosecution against the parties responsi- 
‘le for this slaughter. Also that the Secretary 
% War has started an investigation to learn 
vhether or not any officer has violated the 
oficial order of the War Department, given out 


‘wo years ago, which forbids army aviators 
Tom hunting from aeroplanes or maneuvering 
ueir machines unnecessarily over the feeding or 


‘esting grounds of waterfowl. 
We have been told that permits were granted 
0 the rice growers of California to use aero- 
’s to frighten the ducks from their growing 
This appeared to us to be a very good 
s efforts to frighten birds away from 
x crops by gun fire have never accom- 
1 the results desired, and is nearly always 
sec vy unscrupulous gunners as an excuse to 
t out of season. However, if aeroplanes 
ermits of this kind are actually killing 
uch permits should be immediately re- 





the federal department assures us that this 
atter will be followed up vigorously with a 
tw prosecuting all concerned in the federal 
‘ourt. We delayed publishing this note with the 
op at we could conclude it with a summary 





tthe court proceedings in which those guilty 
ad been convicted and fined. We hope that 
this is printed sufficient evidence will 
en secured to warrant taking the matter 
he court. 


Water Conservation 


Recently the writer commented to an old 
market fisherman along the Missouri River that 
he never remembered seeing: the Missouri River 
as low as it was in January. In reply, this 
man, who had spent his life on the stream, re- 
marked: ‘“‘We don’t have no water any more. 
It don’t come down. We catch hell for a few 
weeks in the spring and then the bottom falls 
out and the rest of the year the old river don’t 
carry much water.” 

There is much truth in this man’s statement, 
not only of the Missouri River, but more es- 
pecially of smaller streams. The denudation of 
the forests, the straightening of crooked creeks, 
the draining of marsh lands, all tends to lower 
the water-level and create floods in the spring 
of the year by quickly carrying off the storm 
water instead of storing it in natural reservoirs 
where it would seep out gradually thruout the 
year to the larger rivers. 

We have our forestry and fish and game as- 
sociations working to conserve other natural re- 
sources. To these efforts should be added the 
problem of conserving our waters. What will 
be the ultimate result if ditching and draining 
projects are continued at the present rate? We 
read recently that the underground water-level in 
the state of Iowa had been lowered nine feet 
by the draining of many of her lakes and 
marshes. 

We know that the sportsman will suffer when 
lakes and marshes are drained, but the man who 
will ultimately suffer the most will be the farmer. 
These marsh lands are generally drained on the 
pretense of more land for agriculture, but if 
such action lowers the underground water-level 
of the state, all farming operations are bound to 
be affected. 


Secret Service in Game Protection 


Last fall the New York State Conservation 
Commission marshaled its warden force and sent 
them into the Adirondacks in plain clothes as 
hunters. The results obtained were -very note- 
worthy. Protectors were asked to help carry 
out illegal doe meat. Others were asked to stand 
guard along the road while violators smuggled 
their does out of the woods into automobiles. 





Many gunners were apprehended hounding deer | 


with dogs, using jack-lights, selling venison and 
many other violations of the conservation code 
that it would have been impossible to get had 
a known game warden been in the section. 

Next fall will probably see more plain clothes 
men in the Adirondacks and fewer violations of 
the law. In the December issue of the Con- 
servationist, published by the Conservation Com- 
mission, State of New York, it was reported 
that during the four months ending October 31, 
1920, the New York game protectors success- 
fully prosecuted the record number of 1,802 cases 
of violation of the Conservation Law with pen- 
alties aggregating $35,977.85. Over 450,000 miles 
were traveled by the protectors in their patrols 
during that period. Illegal nets were seized 
valued at $1,500, and 1,321 vermin of various 
species were destroyed. 

This is a wonderful record, and, of ¢ourse, 
does not include the bulk of the prosecutions 
secured in the Adirondacks during the deer sea- 
son, as the open season for deer extends to No- 
vember 15th. 





More Grouse 


In last month’s bulletinywe had a note com- 
menting on the unusual number of grouse re- 
ported from practically all over the United 
States. Since then the reports have continued 
to come in, showing that there are more of 
these birds left in the covers than for many 
years past. This condition also seems to be 
true over the grouse territory of Canada. 

We are in receipt of a letter from Mr. Ed. G. 
White of Ottawa, in which he says: “It may 
be of interest to you to know that this year 
there were a great many ruffed. grouse practically 
all over Canada. Have had reports covering 
the country from coast to coast. 
recently while going from Fredericton, 
Brunswick, to the Fredericton Junction, a ride 
of only three-quarters of an hour, I counted 
twenty-three ruffed grouse “budding” in the trees 
along the right-of-way—and that on one side of 
the railway only. This part of New Brunskwick 
is fairly well settled.” 


























































You Have Always Wanted 


Music 


with your recreation trips, your camps, your boat- 
ing, canoeing, fishing, hunting, and of course j 
the home. 
But You Had Not Heard 
About Our Improved 





PORTABLE WONDER b PHONOGRAPH 
That plays all records, has tone quality equal to 
any and is sold as low as $35.00 


If you will send an order now we will make you 

a rebate of $10 and ship with guarantee. The 

number we have that can be offered below regular 

price, as above, is limited so we need not suggest 

your quick acceptance of this SPECIAL offer. 
Full details sent on request. 


ECONOMY SUPPLY & JOBBING ,COMPANY 
Established 1888 
16 W. Goodale St., Columbus, Ohio 








FISHING RODS, ETC. 


“‘Hardy’s Palakona Rods,”’ 


made by the renowned British 
manufacturers, are the choice of the 
Discriminating Sportsman. The ang- 
ler who desires supreme quality and 
reliability in Fishing Tackle will find “‘Hardy”’ 
rods, and specialties worthy of his closest con- 
sideration. ‘‘Hardy”’ rods, reels, flies, leaders, 
etc., are the very highest British production 
and unequalled for quality, utility and work- 
manship. Light rods and reels a specialty. 
Makers of the “‘Halford’’floating flies. Cata- 
logue with plates of flies in correct color, free. | 
Corréspondence a pleasure. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd. 


Manufactory, Dept. C, 


ALNWICK, ENGLAND 


mADE REPA! REO 


IMPORTED BRIAR ROOT 
NO PAINT OR VARNISH 


























TWE WOOD PORES 

ARE OPEN AND THE 

MOISTURE MORE Wteg 10 

READILY AB- SWEET FROM 
SORBED THE FIRST PUFF 


he 
Pooh 
WILKE 
PIPE SHOP 
287-B Broadway, corner 


Reade Street, New York 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 




















One evening | 
New | 


Up to the date of writing, February 15th, this | 


winter has been unusually mild and very favor- 
able to all game. With a good spring breeding 
season there should be enough grouse in the 
country next fall to furnish shooting for all. 










GENUINE 


HILDEBRANDT 


SPINNERS 
THE FISH CANT RESIST ’EM 


If you want record catches every 
time, do as the old timers have done 
for 20 years. Land’em with Genuine 
Hildebrandt Hand-Made Spinners.— 
Your dealer has them. 

Our new catalog shows the right size and kind 
for each kind of game fish. Sent 
free. Address, 

THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY 
Logansport Indiana 
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‘‘Live” Nature Baits 


Percy WapHaAm's Nature Baits are so 


Percy Wadham's 
Nature Baits 








close an imitation of the fish they represent 
that they have every appearance of the live 
fish, and this similarity. is enhanced by the 





naturalness which their light weight gives 





GUDGEON L 





to their movement through the water. 


Nearly indestructible. Colors withstand 


the roughest treatment—will not rub off or 











show scratches. Supplied in the most pop- 


ular size—3-inch. 





Many anglers have found in Percy Wad- 





ham’s Nature baits the most successful 


lures they have ever used. They retail at 
$2.00 each. 
anglers obtain 


The fishing enjoyment 








from Wadham’s Nature Baits is typical of 
the satisfaction which all Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle gives, whatever the waters and what- 
ever the fish sought. 





Ask for Abbey & Imbrie quality tackle 
at the best stores—where you see The 
Sign of the Leaping Dolphin, the Abbey 
& Imbrie trademark. 
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Abbey & Imbrie 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 


10 Warren Street New York City 




















camp our In CLOSEST wouses | 


Really your hunting, fishing or vacation outfit is NOT complete without one of 
these collapsible, storm- f, canvas houses. Carried in a roll, light, strong, 
easily set up without tools. Ventilating shutters, screened inst quit 
delightfuily cool, open to the breeze or closed storm tight or just 
ss = wish, | ad —. An ideal “ne oon all outdoor purposes. 

jurabie, will wi and heavy winds. You will be deligh’ with it. 
Write today for prices and full description. ” 
, vs, 
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CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
COMPANY 


660 Front St., Colfax, lowa 









For Hotels, — 
Golf Clubs, Ff 
d Summer 
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This casing is not a sewed or so-called “‘slightly used” tire, but is actually 

rebuilt throughout of new material. Reinforced side walls and a Standard Non- 
skid tread of new live rubber, same as cut, which should give 6,000 miles service. 
A HIGH GRADE TUBE FREE WITH EACH TIRE ORDERED 





28x38 $7.15 31x4 $10.80 32x4™....... $12.40  36x4¥........ $14.35 
30x3 aia Sone 32x4 11.15 $3x414........ th i 15.35 
30x34 . 8.95 33x4 . 11.60 34x4%........ 13.60 ore | 
32x3% 9.55 34x4 . 11.95 35x4%4........ 13.85 


State straight side or clincher. Send $2.00 deposit with your order. Tire will be shipped 
C.O.D. by express with section left unwrapped for examination. If not satisfactory on 
Deposit promptly returned as soon as tire is received. 


2819F Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


arrival return tire and advise at once. 


DURABLE TIRE & RUBBER CO., 





The National Game Conference 


On January 24th and 25th the American Game 
Protective Association held its Seventh National 
Game Conference at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. It has always been the aim of the 
association to make each succeeding conference 


more interesting, more instructive and more 
beneficial to the cause of game conservation 
than the meeting held the preceding year. How. 


ever, the 1921 conference was so enthusiastically 
received by those in attendance that we will be 
satisfied in 1922 if we can reach the mark set 
this year. 

Between 300 and 400 men attended the meet. 
ings. The papers presented were all of a high 
order, and with the discussion that followed. 
each tended greatly to aid in the work of game 
conservation. Lack of space prevents mention 
ing many subjects that were discussed. The 
three more important topics touched upon and 
which carry national interest were as follows: 

1. The necessity for establishing public shoot 
ing grounds and preserving the nesting and feed 
ing and resting grounds of our migratory water 
fowl, together with the passage of a law requir 
ing a federal hunting license for all gunners who 
shoot migratory game birds. It is believed that 
such a license will provide sufficient funds to 
enforce more rigidly the existing laws protecting 
these birds, and to purchase available mars} 
lands to be held by the government for all time 
as game refuges and public shooting grounds 

2. A campaign was launched for the passage 
of a migratory fish law. It was shown that the 
food fishes of our coastal waters and the Great 
Lakes were sadly in need of more adequate pro- 
tection than has been given them by the several 
states. These fish are the source of one of the 
most important food supplies of the country, and, 
as in the case of our migratory waterfowl, the 
individual states have not given them the pro- 
tection necessary to prevent the depletion of the 
breeding stock. motion picture was shown 
which brought home the difficulties the Pacific 
salmon must contend with in order to reach its 
breeding ground. When still in the ocean, tons 
of these fish are brailed from the pound nets into 
barges which take them to the canneries. Once 
entering the rivers, they must combat every de- 
vice for taking fish known to man, and when 
they reach the shallow water at the source of 
the stream where they must go to spawn, they 
are even then clubbed and gigged by man in his 
mania to profit from nature. 

8. The subject of a national department of 
conservation with a secretary in the President's 
Cabinet was discussed. At the present time the 
preservation of our many natural resources is 
entrusted to a half dozen or more bureaus in 
different departments of the government. It 
seemed to be the universal opinion of those 
present that it would be far better were these 
all grouped in one department with a secretary 
of conservation at its head. 

The meetings this year were attended by 
sportsmen, bird students and game commission- 
ers from nearly every section of the United 
States and Canada. The day sessions filled the 
big Roof Garden of the aldorf-Astoria, and 
the dinner in the evening taxed the seating ca- 
pacity of the grand ball room. We hope that 
next year’s meetings will be fully as well at- 
tended and as enthusiastically received as the 
1921 game conference. 


Blind As a Bat 


We were interested in reading a recent report 
of Prof. J. Arthur Thompson, speaking before 
the Royal Institute in London, in which he told 





of experiments made in blindfolding bats. It 
was shown that bats could fly about freely with 
their vision entirely cut off. Numbers of these 


little animals with their eyes bandaged were 
placed in a dark room across which wires weft 
strung in all directions. The bats were able to 
fly about with ease without colliding with the 
wires in their flight. 

A_ suggested solution of the mystery is that 
the bat while flying utters a shrill, piping sound, 
inaudible to the low-keyed human ear. This 
sound may cause a vibration of the wires, which 
in turn is heard by the bat, warning it that 
there is an obstacle in its path. 

The writer recollects killing a blind gadwall 
duck several years ago. This bird came into 
the decoys in answer to a call. Evidently both 
eyes had been shot out some time before, as they 
were properly healed. This duck was in very 
poor flesh—in fact, it was a mystery how it had 
strength to fly, as it was simply bones and 
feathers. While it seemed to be able to ") 
about and continue on its migration, evidently 
the question of finding food with both eyes gore 
was a serious one. 


Look Before You Shoot 





A bill has been introduced before the stat 
legislature at Harrisburg, Pa., making the per 
son who shoots or kills another in mistake [of 
game indictable for manslaughter. We believe 
this a good measure. There is positively 1° 
excuse for one man to shoot another in m stake 
for game. We have been told of many ins’ —_ 
where this mistake has been the terminati>® . 
bad feeling between the ages involved ° 
grudges have been settled by mistaking the ther 


fellow for a deer. 
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THE QUALITY OF OUR WORK ADMITS OF NO EXCEPTIONS 


Stock, selected American Walnut, complete, including steel 
butt-plate, pistol-grip cap and ne 


Furnishing and fitting No. 48 sight 
Removing military rear sight, 
blueing barrel . : 
Hand checkering butt-plate 
Checkering bolt handle 


.256 NEWTON RIFLES REMODELED TO SHOOT .30’06 ‘CTDG. $26.00 


GUNSMITHING 


turning, polishing and 


BASIS OF PRICES: 


Plain swivels (for fastening to stock) pair. ................2..eeeeeeeee $1.50 

37.00 SSS Front band and swivel (encircles barrel and fastens 
15.00 oe eS Ra aN ea a a APIA SES Se 3.50 
re Fitted 4.00 
5.00 to eH | Set screws for onjusting war. ee 2.00 
00 | Webb sling . 1.50 
2.00 Oe eS ee ee ae eC eee 4.50 


HIGH CLASS GUN ENGRAVING 
MANUFACTURING 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GUN CRANK 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION 


TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 





MACHINE WORK | 




















A Real Outdoors in 


Canada’s Virgin Wilds 


Here in the vast North you can see 
virgin, unaxed wilderness. 


UNSPOILED FISHING FOR 


Black Bass, Trout, G. N. Pike 


on our Messagami il 
with wonderful Canoe Trips. 

Our big game season is the earliest in 
Eastern Canada. Our immense preserves 
afford unsurpassed hunting for 


Moose, Bear, Deer 


In planning your vacation be sure and 
get our new 32-page Booklet, which tells 
you all about the Abitibi Region. 


Northwestern Quebec 


Let us tell you about this Gameland and 
our Organization, Camps, Guides, et al. 
In writing, Specify whether Fishing or Big 
Game Trips. Write 
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AMPS 


combined 


S. E. SANGSTER 


Owner-Director 


(Box 393X) OTTAWA, CAN- 
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Save Your Money 
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SILVER FOX 


WE BUY ALL YOU CAN RAISE 
[ane 25¢ FOR OUR BOOK OF COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS 


21AB W. 30 St. J, PDUFFUS, SILVER FOX STORE New York, N. ¥ 
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Spencer Is Greatest Shot 


Of the several hundred professional trapshoot- 
ers in the United States and Canada, Charles G. 
Spencer of St. Louis, Mo., is considered the 
best. 

Spencer is the professional trapshooting cham- 
pion of the United States and Canada, winning 
the title in open competition. 

But it isn’t Spencer’s shooting of 1920 that 
ranks him as the best of professionals; it is his 
shooting over a period of years. Ty Cobb is 
ranked as the greatest of batters, not because of 
his hitting in any one year, but because he has 
led the American League in twelve of the four- 
teen years he has been playing. 

It’s what you do over a period of time that 
counts in sport. And over a period of twelve 
years no professional or amateur shooter is to 
be compared with Spencer. For that stretch of 
time he has averaged .9678 on 64,745 targets 
shot at in registered competition—and we want 
to tell the world that Spencer is not the kind of 
a shooter who picks his days and tournaments. 
He shoots at them no matter what the weather 
conditions may be. 

He has. led. the professional trapshooters in 
the averages on two occasions, going over 97 
per cent at those times, but on no occasion in 
the last twelve years has his average been lower 
than 96 per cent. When a shooter goes year 
after year with an average of better than 96 
per cent we want to break it to you that he is 
“some shooter.” 


Holds World’s Record 


Spencer is class in the professional trapshoot- 
ing game. Some years ago he broke 565 straight 
targets in one tournament, which is still a 
world’s record for one shoot. In 1920 he shot 
at more than 11,000 targets and averaged .9659; 
he won the Hazard doubles target trophy, the 
world’s championship, and created a new world’s 
record in winning the title. He broke 311 
straight targets in one shoot, the best of the 
year; in fact, he broke 410 straight in this shoot, 
but the other 99 were from 18 yards and were 
not registered, therefore the 311 is the year’s 
record. As a shooter you have got to hand it 
to Spencer. Here is his record over that twelve- 
year period: 


Year Shot at Broke Average 
1909 8325 8092 .9720 
1910 2000 1936 .9680 
1911 2100 2035 .9666 
1912 2000 1921 .9605 
1913 6135 5959 -9681 
1914 5700 5491 .9633 
1915 5620 5480 .9750 
1916 5160 4988 .9666 
1917 3250 3150 .9652 
1918 6125 5880 -9600 
1919 7000 6774 .9677 
1920 11,330 10,944 .9659 
Total 64,745 62,650 .9676 


Are Trapshooters Good Game 
Shots? 


A question that is often asked is whether trap 
shooters make good game shots. The questior 
is one that is not easy to answer; at least i: 
would require some research to be able to give 
a good, solid answer. 

But turn the question around: ‘Do goo¢ 
game shots make good trapshots?” and we be 
lieve the answer would be one single emphatic 
“Yes.” If you wanted evidence, all you would 
have to do would be to take the first fifty among 
the amateurs and professionals, and get thei: 
record from sportsmen who have hunted with 
them. 

By far the greater majority of them were goo¢ 
game shots (and that, of course, includes duck 
shots) before they took to clay targets. They 
knew where to point a gun and how to handle 
it before they were initiated into the target 
game. All they had to do was to learn the 
game and where to point to do the most good 

There is no question but what many a mat 
who began his shooting experience at the traps 
who learned how to handle his gun with care 
and with due regard to the safety of his fellows 
has often become even more than a fair shot ir 
the field. Some that we know have done better 
than that—they have been able to hold their 
own. Practice at the traps teaches the novict 
all the above, and in addition teaches him hov 
to point his gun, where to point it, and wher 
the psychological moment has arrived when be 
should pull the trigger. 

In every sport there are always topnotcher 
and “others,” and believe me, those “others 
have just as much fun, and at the same time les 
worry, than those same topnotchers. 


A Shot in Time 


Charles P. Curtis, a Boston, Mass., banker 
and in his leisure a hunter of big game, has jus! 
returned from a hunting expedition in Africa an¢ 
India. His was a most successful trip. Hi 
experiences were many and _ thrilling. He 
brought home many trophies and photographs 

One of these photographs shows the owner 0 
an Indian store, his inchester .30-30 in his 
hands, standing over a maned lion. The sho? 
keeper, very proud of his work, requested M' 
Curtis to make a photograph. : 

The store keeper told Mr. Curtis that he w4 
driving home in a mule cart when the lion ap 
peared not 15 yards in front of him. Qui! 
action was necessary. At his side was 2 a 
°94 Winchester fully loaded, and in an | 
the lion had stopped a bullet with his nos¢ The 
bullet penetrated the brain, killing the lion 





_ Stantly. 





It costs. money to indulge in trapshooting 
One of the shooters in the Olympic Athletic 
Club tournament in San Francisco figured = 
the cost of the tournament and was su:rise 
Ninety Aoaters articipated in the fou days 
shooting. They shot at 90,000 targets 4 three 
cents each, a ‘fred 90, 000 shells at five cents 
each, while A other charges cost t! e 
about ten cents a shot—which means tt ¢ 
tournament cost about $9,000. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement 
nserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to. keep an endless number of small 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the-first of each preceding month. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you subnit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- | 
nent. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
slassified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 psr inch display classified ads. 
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Kennel Department ES WOLFHOUND y’ “7 
Anieg WORM YOUR DOG 
bred from the very 
00 RANG AIREDALES best imported strains. Every dog needs worming occasionally. 
Puppies ready for Sergeant’s Sure Shot Capsules for dogs 
The 20th Century shipment. 3-3t (liquid for puppies) never fail. 60 cents at 


All-round Dogs 


dealers or from 
us by mail. 


FREE 


DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller’s famous 

Dog Book, 64 pages 

on care, feeding and 

training. also pedi- 
blan 











Prices reasonable. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 

C.Davis, Prop. Cimarron, Kan. 
ST. VRAIN AIREDALES, not back yard dogs, 

but regular hill-billies, with vim, vigor and 
vitality. St. Vrain Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 4-1t 


SPLENDIDLY TRAINED hunting young male 


A Medicine 
for Every 
Dog Ailment 














Airedale, squirrel and coon; also young fe- k, ——- 
male. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wm. Macaulay, chartandiey, Vests Standard 


Trempealeau, Wis. 4-1t 40 Years oy 


to a Dog.”’ Write 




















COCKER SPANIELS—This kennel Ssenanenmaee —_- 
is famous enne Pi ' 7 
breeds the world’s best English and American plesemiensavece Gistmend, Va. 
hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for 
children; puppies only for sale; males, $25; 
females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinsen,” COLLIE, male, iar yom stylish, beautiful, 
Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, woman Denver, Colo. 2-tf classic finely chiseled muzzl ¢; 18 months, sable, 





with white collar mark; champion stock; mag- 
nificent all ’round specimen; price $50. D. B. K. 
care of Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 4-1t 


and child; faithful watch-dogs for automobile, 
camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for farm and ranch; 
careful drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep; excellent 
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ratters, water-dogs, and hunters of all kinds of game. = r i) West inster Kennels = 
Choice stock for sale. Delivery and satisfaction guar- = > mi = ~ > 1 -R__ " 
anteed. Descriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. = T Hill “near COYOTE-KILLER—lIarge, powerful, fast grey 
= ’ ower mull, Illinois = hound; 18 months ; well trained, dead-game 
OORANG KENNELS = offer hounds starting totrail at = | fighter; red fawn. Price $35. Denver Boarding 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World == $13.00. Guaranteed crackerjack Kennels, 2919 Forest a... De nver, Colo. 4-1t 
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rabbit hounds at $17.50. Pre- 



















































































= | 
war prices. Our pride cooners = 
are mec broke. Our fox, 33 FINISHED and 
} wolf and coyote hounds will get = 
A Gules shave cd the aa - any = | EXPERIENCED 
it Y ie te A AIREDALES—None better; pups ere eee | | 6eeeee 
x 825. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore." 4-t eee 
broke dogs sold ten daystrial. Have pleased thousands r ons : 
0 WANTED—Bird dogs to train; plenty game; set- ror oe + ce Enclose 10¢ in stampe orcoin rm aaee = | Wespecialize in 
be ters and rabbit hounds for sale ; sent on trial, list. Remember Dad Humphreys is the largest exclusive = Bred Bitches 
tic Catalog free. OK Kennels, Marydel, Md. 4-8t | = bound dealer—Dad’s name backs them. >-1t = | Prices $150 to $500 
uld - . — | mlVOTININUITINTUINUNVANUUUEOUUUUAUUUU CEUTA ik | nome cape 
yng FOR SALE—Genuine curly coated rat-tail, pedi- au, tx th 
ei greed Irish water spaniel, spayed female, 3 | NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, | 
rith years old, well trained. House, auto, boat and English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, | 
lind broken. Price $60. A. C. Gifford, Osh- American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon | Arms 
006 kosh, Wis. 4-1t | and varmint dogs. Fifty-page highly illustrated | — 
uck catalog, 10c stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
hey FOR oir ea iene and ,Gootmas bounds for | ington, Ky. 12t | 30-30 WINCHESTER CARBINES 
dle fox and wol edigreed puppies from regis- - see Apia a By aco 
ge! tered dogs. Pure Red Bone hounds for coon and | SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose guar- ae vse teem 
= rabbit. Stamp for reply. A. F. Sampey, = anteed to expel all a from dogs; harm- oa Price po ey s ‘ 
00 27, Springfield, Mo. 2t | less vegetable compounc repaid, 15 doses, $1; ne tb " 
mat 36, $2; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., Ells- | NEW .22 WINCHESTERS, Model 1906 
aps AT STUD—The English Setter Dan Gladstone | worth, Minn. 8-12t Shoots all sizes of ammunition, $21. We also 
are Rodfield F.D.S.B. 46477; distance cuts no ice | — vege apt ete ele and re- 
ows when you breed to Dan. The return express on volvers, new or use . 
t in your females is prepaid. Nearly every state in BUCKHORN AIREDALES SOLOMON LOAN CO. 
otter the union is represented with his brainy, bird- REGISTERED A. K. C. 1653 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. (Established 1878) 4-2t 
their finding, classy Giedetone puppies. Large stud With 20 years experi- 
vice folder and beautiful photo upon request. Morton ence, we know how to : —— 
how B. Cooper, Owego, N. Y. 4-2t breed the kind thatare | FOR SALE—780 .256 Newton bullets, 129 grs., 
yhet real terriers. Alotof 2 cents each. Set .256 Newton make reload- 
n be THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS. OF BERRY, KY. wad ag from | ing tools $5. Chas. Woodward, Valley, Wash. 4-1t 
A ,Al., The reat riargate 
shers offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Buckley, big husky | FOR SALE—Colt, officer’s model, 7%4-in. barrel, 
ers Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer hunting bitches. Pups brand new, $35; .22 Remington auto, Lyman 
Jess Hounds, Coon and Opossum Heunds, are raised in the open. sights, brand new, $35. D. A. Wallace, Rut- 
: Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear Ahardy vigorouskind. | Jege Ga. 4-1t 
and Lion Hounds, ee Ter- The hunting instinct . 
riers. All dogsshipped on trial, pur- is bred in the bone. | GUNS RESTOCKED or engraved. John W. 
eer ee eee eee Free Booklet. “Harrison, Gold Hill, Ore. 4-11 
isfaction guara: - é : : 
nket funded, Eighty-four page highly ill- Guarantee Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 
jus’ 2 e ; : : COLT .22 rifle, perfect, extras, $25; S.S. Spring- 
4< natrated, aaoago-egangi and ae res ues = hastened field rifle, altered to 28-gauge shotgun, $12; 
His c#tal0g for ie in coin. LLEWELLIN, English, Irish, setter pups, | Colt .22 R.F. Fan 32 &. 4 oy am oh 
: FO E— i dern range Stevens .25 peep sights, 
» FOR SALE—Thorobred Airedale pup (female), pe ae ees Se waite some. Cone Morgan Van Matre, Union Trust Bldg., Cincin- 
OME pn hate Cld puted by International Cham: | Pained dogs. “Enclose stamps for liste “Thoro. | nati Ohio, i 
n shot Pecay, For terms address Hartley E. La Cha- | bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. ; FOR SALE—Bolt action .22 pistol, take $7. 
Ms pelle, Waukegan, Ill. 4-1t | BOINTERS and setters at all times. Wa. Me- | Leo Mehiield, 418 Esst Fifth St., New — 
a: - : ‘ ‘ 
toa FOR SALE—Two greyhounds, male and female, Girk, 1805 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 4-3t y 
C = 4 
n ap 1s months old. First-class coyote dogs, anc : IIE . | FOR SALE—.35 Remington auto., new condi- 
Ouick very fast. Chas. J. Anderson, Hall, Mont. 3-2t ee ee "ick ae Ge eles, ohee only 60 times. Marble peep, gold 
mode BAY . . curly coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters | bead front sight, extra folding leaf and buckhorn 
OX 3 , - 
<* : ote bane gy Rha og andl stock. 4 and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf | sights, $60. Frank Holtz, Lewiston, Ida. 4-1t 
ym 0 = 
AIREDALE&STERRIERS TAKE THIS 
THE ONE MAN DOG. SPORTSME FROM ME 
oting DOGS FOR SALE a. aan pore Ahn The new Reising .22 caliber auto pistol is the finest 
letic wi . p ‘a > - 
jo: | !rom fivedollars up, All breeds. roughbred puppies for sale. | | | 8nd mr oo factory, and while we-sell all standard 
rised. A hundred to pick from. Guar- Prompt shipment. Safe de- grades of new guns, rifles, pistols and revolvers, at 
aad anteed as represen ——. i oem lowest living prices, we also make special yotall and 
on P te SIERRA KENNELS _ now og prices on the Reising. Send stamp for 
. ity, Cal. 
. dub DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (e-tt) Liman — a 1s i LYOKE, COLORADO 
at the 2919 Forest STREET, Denver, CoLo. Ww Cassinelli sites én : H. M. BOWERS, +i ae 
oa 
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FOR SALE 
Savage Automatic Rifle 
cal. .22 model 1912, with 5 magazines, Lyman sights, and case, 


price $16.00, Selected Krag Rifle, cal. .30, with 300 target and 
hunting loads, price $22.00. Stevens target rifle, model 414, 
cal. .22 with special match barrel, extra stock for off-hand, and 
telescope sight, price $36.00. Bausch & Lomb Zeiss 8-power prism 
binoculars with leather case and strap, price $55.00. No in- 
quiries answered unless postage is enclosed. 4-lt 


GEORGE NICHOLS 
500 S. 4th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 














TRADE—B. S. A. air rifle, 220 bore, rear peep 

sight, brand me —_ $47; 1,600 pellets, cost 
$2.60 thousand. NT— New Savage, model 
1914, .22 ~ a 34. in. barrel; good second- 
hand pistol, Savage 1917 .32 preferred. Dr. Or- 
vin Sauby, Elbow Lake, Minn. 4-1t 





WANT ED—New Stevens Ideal No. 44 half oc- 
tagon, .22 long rifle; .38 Colt automatic. Ex- 
amination. T. R. Conrad, Dilltown, Pa. 4-1t 


SELL OR TRADE—.35 

40 single shot; .22 automatic Colt, Lyman 
sight for Savage bolt, never used, $6.50. Want 
Springfield rifle scope, shotgun, target revolver 
with tools. Andrew Dohnansky, 1296 Pembroke 
St., Bridgeport, Conn. 4-1t 


BULLETS—New 150-gr. ‘Ree special, sample 

5c. Cartridges, Krag or Springfield, loaded to 
order, any powder or bullet. Correspondence 
solicited. Star Munitions, Stevens Point,Wis.. 4-1t 


REMINGTON .35 auto. with sling, $35; 
12 hammerless, $2-in. barrels, full choke, $20; 
Stevens musket .22, peep sight, single shot, $12. 
All good condition. .32-40 Winchester, barrel pit- 
ted, $8. Ernest Cookson, Inver Grove, Minn. 4-lt 


SPRINGFIELD AND KRAG rifles remodeled 





Winchester 1895, .30- 











double 





SALE—97 model] trap grade Winchester 


FOR 
matted barrel, 13-inch 


12, 30-inch full choke, 


stock, straight grip checkered. Excellent con- 
dition, used only three times for duck. Price 
$50. Frontier single action Colt .38-40, barrel 


Frontier double action 44-40, barrel 
74-inch. Single action has hand finished action. 
Both excellent condition inside and out, $25 
each. .45 Colt single action army, 5%-inch bar- 
rel, inside perfect, outside somewhat holster- 
worn, $15. First money order or certified check. 
Might trade. George E. Sivers, Box Si, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 4-1t 


7%-inch; 





FOR SALE 

Marlin $25; 
prices on new 
count on new 


Wash. 


REMINGTON AUTO-LOADING .22-cal. rifle, 
blueing and stock practically brand new, in- 


-.256 Newton, new, $65; 12-gauge 
‘25-20 Winchester $27.50; special 
and used firearms, 15 per cent dis- 
guns. E. R. Bechtol, a 

-1t 








side excellent condition, $28 or $33 with case, 
marble cleaning outfit and 100 bullets. Wm. 
MacAvoy, 3827 Frankford ave., Philadelphia, 
ra. 4-1t 
NEW ENGLA AND gun 


stock finish and gun 
J. Polk, 430 N. Stone 


bluing formulas, $1. 
4-2t 


ave., La Grange, Tl. 


.45 AUTO MILITARY, new, $27; .88 Smith & 

Wesson, special, new, $26 (one ‘good as new, 
$24); .45 Smith & Wesson, new, a 
Brittan, 629 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 4-1t 








REMO BOLT ACTION repeating shot guns— 

the Mauser bolt action in a 2-shot repeating 
single barrel 12 or 16-gauge gun. Fluid steel 
barrel, cheek piece, checkered half pistol grip, 
finely finished stock, metal butt plate and 30- 
inch barrel, full choke, $35. Dealers send for 





into sporting rifles, and all kinds of gun re- | terms. Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., 414 
pairing. McEllingott & Co., Davenport, Ia. 3-2t | Madison Ave., New York City. 4-1t 
FOR SALE—.32 Winchester carbine, $15; 3A | SELL—Winchester takedown ’95, .30-40, 24-in. 

Eastman kodak, $10; shotgun, 12-gauge, single, barrel, reloading tool; outfit new, perfect, 
$5. Everything like new. Satisfaction guaran- cheap. Write Russell Jennison, Central City, 
teed. Ernest Henningson, R. F. D. 1, Geneva, | Iowa. 4-1t 


Til. 4-1t 





WANTED — Remington autoloading shotgun, 
must be in good condition inside, ribbed bar 
price reasonable. Write Ernest 


rel age oy 
lifro, 1000 Appleton St., Long Beach, Cal. 4-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 





We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machines 
Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants 


YANKEE SPECIALTY €0., 4-tt S51 Fast 6th St, Erie, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Newton .35 with 250 loads; 





crank 





condition. Write for price. W. H. Preston, 
Chadron, Neb. + It 
FOR SAL Remodeled Krag carbine, oil fie- 


J. B 
4-1t 


perfect condition, $20. 
Tex. 


gold bead, 
Gonzales, 


ished, 
Kennard, 





FOR SALE—Ithaca field grade, 12 
in., perfect, brand new, $40. A 
5901 Pear Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


-gauge, 30- 
Haneberg, 
4-1t 














FACTORY SECRETS on gun blueing, guaran- 

teed, mailed for $1. E. Simon, Box 38, 
Dane, Wis. 4-1t 
.30 KRAG carbine, 1899, excellent, $20; .22 Colt 


automatic, holster, excellent, $25; "45 Colt 
S. A., 5%-in., excellent, $20; 12-g: gauge Stevens, 
single automatic ejector, excellent, $10; 12-gauge 
Remington automatic, $30. Chas. Gaspers, 3437 
Congress St., Chicago, III. 4-1t 





1000 ANTIQUE rifles, carbines, pistols, powder- 
horns, flasks, daggers, swords, curios. Lists 
free. Nagy, 33 So. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 4-1t 





SALE—New 
sling swivels, 

carbine, fine, 

typewriter, $50. 


.256 Newton, firing pin, peep sight, 
checked butt plate, $60; Krag 
$15; new multiplex Hammond 
WANT—Bisley target revolver, 





1886 Winchester .45-70 carbine, perfect; will 
consider trade. J. C. Nix, 5221 Potomac ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 4-1t 
FIREARMS, binoculars, bargains. Stamp for 








list. Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 4-lt 
LUGER PISTOLS, 7.65 mm., $40.50; Waffen- 

fabrik Mauser, 1906, U.S. cartridge, 1,000- 
meter sight, sporting rifles, $47.50; genuine 
Mauser .32 auto. pistols, $23.50; all new, fac- 
tory condition; delivered to you. Pacific Sales, 
Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. 4-1¢ 
REMINGTON .30 automatic, good, $27.5 
Colt .44-40 repeating rifle, fine, $10; Winchester 


.25-35, fine, $23; 
Krag carbine, new, $22 


Winchester .33, perfect, $28 ; 
.50; new service .45 Colt, 


A-1, $24; 400 .30-'06 cartridges, $17.50; Win- 
chester 12-gauge repeater, good, $20; first money 
order. P. R. Nelson, Roy, Utah. 4-1t 





FIREARMS AND BINOCULARS bought, sold 


and traded. What have you and what do you 
want? 


D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 4-3t 











Frontier .45 caliber, 7%-inch bar- 
$38; Savage .22 high power, 
Herbert Ha —_ 

-1t 


SALE—Colt 
rel, pearl grips, 

$32: Winchester .40-72, $26. 

Schroon Lake, N. Y. 

GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 
extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50, $2.50 

and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 N. Isabella St., 

Springfield, Ohio. 1-6t 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


GUNS, new 
Schoenauer, 











and second-hand; Mannlicher- 
Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and 
all other kinds. The right goods at the right 
price. Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. 
F. C. Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


Birds and Animals 
Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger fits (? Wan 
than any other live stock rais- " 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
jescription free. Send today. 


C. T DRYZ, Box ee, Eagle Sbver, Wis. 














DOMESTICATED MALLARD decoy eggs for 

hatching, $38 per doz., from stock that are 
good callers and flyers. W. D. Barringer, Paw- 
Paw, Ill 4-1t 





“HOW TO TRAIN ANIMALS” — 64-page 
books that tell it all, for $1. Tricks with 
cards, 25c. American Game Birds, 75c. How 


to go on the Stage, $1. Peck’s Bad Boy Among 
the Cowboys, $1. Dream Book, 10,000 dreams, 
$1.50. Address O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 3-tf 


Homesteads and Lands 


OKLAHOMA FARMS—Write for free agricul- 
tural booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, 
Okla. 4-3t 


OVER 
sas Ozarks, 
tables, poultry, 











200,000 acres homestead land in Arkan- 
specially adapted to fruit, vege- 
stock, deer, bear, turkey huntin : 


fishing, trapping, pearling, fur-farming. Abund- 
ant timber, water. Mild climate benefiting lung, 
nervous troubles. Full information and five 
maps—four exactly locating vacant land, $1. 
Maurice D. Decker, Norfolk, Ark. 4-1t 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly—5 acres fruit, poultry, 


fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 1-6t 


Suatbas Guides, ay Etc. 


WILL GUIDE tourist parties thru famous Jas- 








per Park. Hunting parties especially. A. 
Wylie, Box 16, Jasper, Alta., Canada. 4-1t 
WILL GUIDE PARTIES for moose, sheep, 


goats, bears, also small game and fishing in 


Atlin district, noted for big game. Twenty 
years’ experience. Write for particulars to 
Lemieus Bros., Atlin, B. C. 1-4t 








HUNTING IN OLD MEXICO 


I take hunting and motion picture parties into the 
t game field of Mexico. 

Jaguar and Lions positively guaranteed. 
Plenty of deer, wolves, coyotes and peccaries. 
Open season all year and my parties will have the 
advantage of hunting behind the Stanley Graham 
pack of trained lion oe nd tiger dogs. For information 





address, 
669 North State _ 4-l1te Chicago, Ill. 











ALASKA for a real big game hunt; Kenai Pen- 

insula moose are the largest record heads taken 
there. The fighting Alaskan grizzly, the world’s 
largest bear, are found only on the southwestern 
coast of Alaska. Also white sheep, black bear, 
goats, caribou, sea lion. The trip unsurpassed 
for scenic beauty. Make arrangements now. Lee 
Considine, registered guide, Seward, Alaska. 4-3t 





MAKE ARRANGEMENTS EARLY for your 

spring bear hunt; grizzly, black and brown 
bear, plenty of game, ideal fishing. Goodell & 
Knutson, Hunters and Guides, McBride, B.C. 3-2t 











Do You Enjoy Angling for 
Mountain Trout ? 


If so, and you have 30 days to spend 
on vacation, let us take you to nooks in 
scenic Idaho where life will be worth 
living every moment you remain. 

We can handle two or three more big 
game parties who wish a taste of the 
days of real sport in scenic Idaho where 
elk, deer, bear and goat abound and the 
limit can be bagged easily. We have 
the best pack train in the west. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. | 


Ferdinand, Idaho -1t 


























TESLIN LAKE, Northern Cassiar District— 

moose, caribou, sheep, grizzly, black and 
brown bear. Good huntin: yy em Write 
early for present season. m. A. Johnston, Teslin 
Lake, Yukon, via Atlin, British Columbia. 3-2t 


WANTED—Five female deer. Address - : 
Sankey, R. R. F., Terre Haute, Ind. 4-2 


THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia and 

Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 
goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large or 
small parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4tf 


Taxidermy < 

















SEND YOUR TROPHIES TO 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History 
3060 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Phone Main 6711 12-6t 








——— 








WE HAVE FOR SALE elk, deer and mountain 

sheep heads, mounted and unmounted, also elk 
head chairs. Write Rhodes and Hollings, Firs 
Taxidermists, Lander, Wyo. 





HIGH Concentrated tanning solution; tan your 

own furs, leather and rugs; tans in thirty min 

utes; moth proof forever; also washable without 

shrinkage or hardening; tans leather like ki/— 

results of 20 years experimenting. Solution ‘or 

100 rw re feet of skins and full instructions ~ 
( C. M. Huff, 4149 eo 








use, money order). 

ward vg Detroit, Mich. 

TAXIDERMY NOVELTIES—ElIk feet sum 
racks, game heads, wolf furs. O. R. Gul>ett 

Lander, Wyo. t 

LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, do your id 


Catalog on request. 


mounting and rug work. e f 
Rochester, N.\ ot 


The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., 
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TAN Mea 4 BABY DEER SKINS, $1 each, post- 
paid. . A. Warring, Box 2180, Parkers urg, 
Iowa. 3-2t 





SOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
Write for one today. N.W. 


log 56. It is FREE. 








School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 
Wild Duck Attractions 
HOUGHTON LAKE strain grey mallard eggs 
for sale. $2 for 12, postpaid; safe delivery in- 
sured Cloyd Crow, Camden, Mich. 3-3t 
PLACES MADE ATTRACTIVE to wildfowl 
ind fish. Plans, plants, seeds and expert 
planting advice furnished. I have successfully 
served individuals, clubs and state game com- 
missions all over the U. S. and Canada. Clyde 
B. Terrell, Dept. B 224, Oshkosh, Wis. 4-1t 








caught fast 
each: No 





IF YOU USE GREER’S PATENT LEVER HOOKS 
Ever get a strike from a re sular who pe r, and then just as you ar 
Greer Patent Leve Hook, 


-0, Qe 


e about to 

land him, he shakes loose and gets away on you? That can’t happen with ay 
hs ause if the fish once pulJs on the bait, he 

Bares an't get away Made in four sizes: No. 8, lic, No.1-0, 20¢ 

each; N -0, 30c, five hooks sent on receipt of $1.00 You ur 

-rfully if Sooke aren'tall weclaim. Write your name plainly 


money back chee 


THE GREER MFG. CO. 


NEVER LOSE A FISH 


0% Currier St., Atlanta, Ga. 














{ 


DOG DISEASES 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 











PICK A DUCK QUICK 


I have a formula, whereby it is possible tocom- 
pletely pick a duck, size no object, wild or do- 
mestic, in not over five minutes. This will re- 
move all the pin feathers, down, lice, and the 
heavy wing feathers, leaving the body as clean and clear 
as a rollof butter. Send me a dollar bill or your personal 
check. Money back guarantee 4-1t 


THOS. N. HOOPES, 217 Venetian Sq., Long Beach, Calif, 














: 


Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 

and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 

Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 








Miscellaneous 
FIELD GLASSES, low prices, free trial. Box 
1612 B, New Orleans, La. 4-1t 





BASS BUGS tied on hollow point hooks, stand- 
ard or fancy patterns, 35c or 3 for 
Stewart, Searcy, Ark. 4-1t 


PATENTS SECURED—Prompt service; avoid 

dangerous delays. Send for our “Record of 
Invention” form and free book telling How to 
Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or model for ex- 
amination. Preliminary advice without charge. 
Highest references. Write teday. . Jack- 
son & Co., 153 Ouray Bld.,Washington, D.C. 4-1t 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shell mailed for 
15 cents. Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla.  3-tf 


PLEASANT ROOT inexpensively overcomes 
any tobacco habit. Send address. Philip 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 4-2t 


TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no pay; $1 




















if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co. 
Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. 
Travel. Experience unnecessary. Particulars 


free. Write American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t 


TOBACCO—OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO— 
either chewing or smoking, mild or strong, 50 
cents the pound, postpaid. J. H. Daniel, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 3-6t 
“THE MEDICINE Man in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 














FISHERMEN 
ATTENTION 


Rubber soles and heels vulcanized on rubber 
boots and shoes, with new steam vulcanizer. 
Can mend them. 


E. L. HOPKINS 
426 Eighteenth St., Denver, Colo. 4-2t 

















SALESMEN—Become independent; own your 

usiness; experience unnecessary selling our 
$7,500 accidental death, $50 accident, $25 sick 
weekly benefits, $12.50 yearly, other amounts 
Proportionate. Guaranteed steady income from 








renewals: $250,000 deposited insurance depart- 
ment Registration epartment L, Newark, 
N. 4-1t 
NEW REELS, rods, baits, for Remingtons, 
Winchesters, Colts. Maplewood Kennels, Car- 
thaze, Mo. 4-1 
FINE BINOCULARS, cheap, exchange for 
hrearms. Lenore Sieber, Oswego, Kan. 4-1t 


PA’ ENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
abe information for inventors. Send sketch of 
youy imvention for Free Opinion of its patent- 








able nature. Prompt service. Twenty years’ 
experience. Talbert & Talbert, 4921 Talbert 
Bliv., Washington, D. C. 4-1t 
BUSINESS CARDS, shipping tags. Dickey 


Co., 29 Trask ave., 4-1t 


Bayonne, N. 


















Wild Rice Brings the 
Ducks 
PLANT NOW and pro- 
vide a natural feeding 
ground to attract them 
next fall. Terrell'’s seeds 
grow. Write today for 
planting information and 


prices. 
CLYDE B. TERRELL 
Dept. B 223, Oshkosh, Wis. 








BEAR, LION and CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, Our Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs inthe West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Many years’ experience in huntingin the 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life. 


ANDERSON & STEVENS YAMPA, COLO. 








DUDE RANCH 


Spend your vacation on a Wyoming ranch, 
situated on the north fork of Wind River, in the 
big game country. Trout fishing, horseback 
riding, camping trips in the mountains, with 
pack outfits. Elk, sheep and deer hunting in 
season. Write early for reservations, rates 
and particulars to, 


T. M. BAIN 


Indian Meadows Ranch Circle, Wyoming 

















Telescope Mountings 


with clickwindage ad- , 

justment, interchange- * 

able base. Recoil base for Springfields. 
Telescopes and Mounting, $50 and up 


R. NOSKE 


Manufacturer of Telescope Mountings 
35 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 
























SECURITY j 
First Aid oy: : 








Contains +7 standard indi» 
pensibles in a handsome, Ja- 


locked case Ma’ 


panned metal, 


jieseee am 
peepeeus 


Endorsed by the medical pro 
fession and used by outdoor 
men who how 


3 


—_ Frst—Be Prepare 





TI 


ness of the home and tra Handy for the 
motonst and an actual nece: 
I mach in U. 

och . 


ell © 


S. ad 36. 00 
m safeguarding health and 
saving life. Orde 

C. P. FORDYCE 


SECURITY MFG. CO. 


FALLS CITY, NEBRASKA 














fax 








AMORETTI LODGE 


In the Absaroka Mountains 


Best of trout fishing and big game hunting. 
Camping trips with saddle and pack horses. 
Auto trips through Yellowstone National 
Park, the Wonderland of America. 

We invite your inquiry as to the best way of visit- 
ing this wonderful region. 


E. AMORETTI DuBois, WYOMING 











WHERE WOULD YOU HOLD? 


They are coming down the wind—Broad- 
bills, all of them. Now they turn and 
swing up over the decoys without slacken- 
ing their speed. Men, it’s a test of skill 
to kill one cleanly. 

It’s real sport, but how long do you think 
such shooting will last if the birds are not 
cared for, and the marshlands where they 
rest and feed are not protected from the 
many drainage projects that are rapidly 
changing our lakes and swamps into farm 
lands? 

The American Game Protective Associa- 
tion is bending every effort to save all 
available ducking territory for both birds 





and sportsmen. The sport must be con- 
served as well as the game. This work 
can best be accomplished through the co- 
ordinated efforts of those most vitally in- 
terested. Are you one of them? 

If you want your son and your son’s son 
to participate in the same hunting privi- 
leges you enjoyed when a boy, send in the 
coupon below as your mark of approval 
on the work being done by the American 
Game Protective Association. 

It’s YOUR fight. The magazines listed 
below are |! 'ping your Association to fight 
it. Check ..e one you want and mail the 
coupen today. 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: 3. Never kill wantonly or needlessly er 
f enclose a oheok for B...............+++ to cover dues of $1 and brutally. 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at _ Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 


once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 


Publication Price including { owners and also their feelings. 
Draw circle Regular one year's membership 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
around Subscription im American Game 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
publication Price Protective 7.  Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
wanted Association cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Field and Stream - - - - $250 -----* $3 00 trophies. 
Michigan Sporteman - - - 2.00 ---+-+- * 2.50 3. Study and record the natural history of 
Outdoor Life - - - ~ £90 <©“+2+22°8 3.00 game species in the interest of science. 
Outer’s Book—Reereation + Sap «6 o's «6 3.00 ® Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
Sportemen's Review (weekly) 3.00 ----- - 3.50 gentieman. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magasine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from Sigmed ...ccccccccccccsccccscccccccvccsccccseccsssseeesecessssesees 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. DIME: . ddandvocededusccepsdanceceanadedsasndéeduenadasene ease 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1 Never in sport endanger human life 


for better laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property 
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ECAUSE of their faultless performance 

under conditions highly trying to ordi- 
nary firearms, because their dependability 
is proverbial, Savage Rifles are included 
in the equipment of the third Asiatic 
Expedition. 

Savage Rifles and Firearms have been 
“the right arm” of many of the important 
scientific and explorative Expeditions of 
recent years. 





4 ; P + ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION on his pony ‘Kublai Khan’”’ with a Mongol Antelope. 
UTICA. N, %. “The Savage ponge ae did te ge oc on pe pe. — where 
Bek ti _ eee ar ee = : 2 seldom shot at less than 300 yards. I killed several running antelope at 450 = ¢ 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York enti and found that the great’ killing Pec of the Savage projectile made it 


an ideal for this type of work’’, 





